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CLAREMONT AND ITS RESIDENTS. 


Situated in an eastern direction from 
Esher in Surrey, and about sixteen miles 
from London, is the fair estate and palace of 
Claremont, whither the young bride and 


periences, nor will they lack for a horse and 
carriage to enable them to enjoy the pleasant 
drives in the neighborhood. In fact, they 
will have many privileges denied to some 


bridegroom of England, the Princess Louise 
and Marquis of Lorne, repaired to spend 
their honeymoon; a season which in their 
case would seem to be of the happiest order. 
From the engraving on this page it will be 
noticed that the young couple will not be re- 
stricted for room in their housekeeping ex- 
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newly-wedded pairs, and the princess will 
probably not have to spoil her pretty eyes by 
crying because her cruel spouse eithercannot 
or will not get her a “love of a bonnet.” 
Who would not be a princess? ; 
The superb lawn in front of thd"Palace is 
suggestive of croquet parties, and moonlight 
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strolls when the full moon pours down its 
flood of silvery light from a fair blue English 
sky upon the green and flower-gemmed earth. 

The building is an oblong square of forty- 
four yards by thirty-four, not including the 
hall of entrance and the great staircase. In 


front, a flight of thirteen steps leads to the’ 


principal entrance, under a pediment sup- 
ported by Corinthian columns. The situa- 
tion is good, and commands several views of 
the water and the plantations in the park, 
which extend over four hundred and twenty 
acres. 

Claremont was built by the architect Sir 
John Vanbrugh. It has been the residence 
of the Earl of Clare, the Scotch Lord Gal- 
loway, the Irish Earl of Tyrconnel, Prince 
Leopold of Saxe Coburg and his sweet young 
bride, the Princess Charlotte, who died there, 
and of the celebrated East Indian general, 
Lord Clive. It was once the home of Louis 
Philippe, and there died his aged queen, 
Marie Amelie. 

None of the occupants of Claremont, how- 
ever, are more distinguished than Lord Rob- 
ert Clive, Baron of Plassey, who was born 
September 29th, 1725, at Styche, in Shrop- 
shire. In his boyhood Clive displayed the 
same qualities that made the man famous 
and successful. He was headstrong, impetu- 
ous, and possessed a violent temper. His 
parents were fearful for his future, and his 
father solicited and obtained for him a situa- 
tion as writer in the employ of the East India 
Company. At the age of eighteen he sailed 
for Madras, but did not arrive there till more 
than a year after he embarked from England. 

Clive had a letter of introduction to only 
one gentleman in India, and that one had 
left the country before he arrived. The 
young employee was.too proud and shy to 
make advances to others; he avuided all so- 
ciety, and was soon experiencing the rough 
side of life, in poor lodgings, with small pay 
and accumulating debts. He came near 
being dismissed more than once on account 
of his unruly and haughty spirit, and was 
often very melancholy. Twice he attempted 
to take his own life. The second time the 
pistol snapped, and he wonderingly exclaimed 
that he must be saved for something great. 
He had not been long in India when Labour- 
donnaie, governor of the Mauritius, landed 
with an army and compeHed the town and 
fort of Madras to surrender. The terms 
were that the English inhabitants should be 
prisoners of war on parole, and the town re- 
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tained by the French until a small ransom 
was paid. But Dupleix, the governor of 
Pondicherry, who was very ambitious to ex- 
tend the rule of France in the East , insisted 
upon the complete destruction of Madras. 
Clive, and others of. his countrymen, after 
this violation of the terms of surrender, felt 
that they were no longer bound by their pa- 
role, and determined to escape. Clive fled 
in the night, disguised as a Mohammedan, 
to Fort St. David, twenty-one miles south of 
Madras. He was then twenty-one, and ob- 
taining an ensign’s commission, won a repu- 
tation for bravery and the esteem of Major 
Laurence, who was the most efficient British 
officer in Hindostan at that time. 

The peace which was soon established be- 
tween the’sovereigns of England and France 
did not cause a corresponding cessation of 
hostilities between the French and English 
trading companies in India. It was this fact 
that decided the career of Robert Clive. 

Dupleix, the ambitious commander of the 
French, took advantage of the death of 
Nizam-ul-mulk, the great viceroy of the Dec- 
can, in 1748, and the dissensions which fol- 
lowed, to establish his own supremacy in 
India. Nazir.Jung and Mirzapha Jung, the 
two rival claimants for the succession, were 
soon out of the way, the former having been 
put to death by his own followers, and the 
latter dying a natural death. Dupleix was 
now having an immense income, revelling 
in the height of oriental magnificence and 
luxury, large bodies of soldiers at bis com- 
mand, and ruler over thirty millions of peo- 
ple. The English began to be alarmed for 
their own power in India. In this time of 
danger Robert Clive, who was then twenty- 
five years pf age, was the one to whom all 
looked for help. He was given the command 
of two hundred British troops and three 
hundred sepoys, and advanced on Arcot, the 
capital of the Carnatic, which surrendered 
without bloodshed, as the garrison was terri- 
fied; he, however, immediately prepared to 
defend his position. Arcot was soon besieged 
by a force of nearly ten thousand men, under 
command of Rajah Sahib. Clive sustained 
the siege for more than fifty days, his little 
band of followers displaying the strongest 
and most faithful attachment to their youth- 
fulfeader, until, bya series of brilliant ex- 
ploits of indomitable bravery and heroism, 
the French were dispossessed of their author- 
ity, and the British rule was firmly estab- 
lished throughout India. 
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The Schooner Hera and the Karl of Aberdeen. 
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THE SCHOONER HERA AND THE EARL OF ABERDEEN. 


For some months past an English commis- 
sion has been in Boston and other ports, in 
search of information concerning the Earl of 
Aberdeen, who left his home, rank and for- 
tune, for the purpose of enjoying the adven- 
tures of a sailor’s life. In 1866 George Ham- 
ilton Gordon, the third Earl of Aberdeen, of 
Great Britain, aged 24 years, sailed as a pas- 
senger on board a vessel bound to St. John, 
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N. B. On the passage one of the crew had a 
limb broken, which the earl set, having stud- 
ied surgery and anatomy at college, and then 
took his place as a common sailor, perform- 
ing such of the duties as his limited experi- 
ence enabled him. He visited his uncle at 
Frederickton, N. B., and told him that he 
intended to follow the life of a sailor. His 
uncle, the Hon. Arthur Hamilton Gordon, 
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C. M. G., was lieutenant-governor of New 
Brunswick at the time, and endeavored to 
persuade him to give up his roving notions, 
and return to Seotland, where important 
business required his presence, but in vain. 
Thence he came to Boston, then went to 
New York, but returned to Boston, and from 
here went to Pigeon Cove, from which it is 
supposed he shipped for a fishing-cruise. At 
this time he assumed the name of George H. 
Osborne. Shortly afterwards he shipped be- 
fore the mast in the barque Jas. M. Churchill, 
bound for Cardenas, but it is not known 
whether he performed the voyage in her. In 
the course of his wanderings he studied nav- 
igation during the evenings, and worked in 
a rigging loft through the day, where he ac- 
quired an insight into the marlingspike duties 
of a seaman. An accomplished mathema- 
tician, he soon mastered navigation. In order 
to acquire a practical knowledge of seaman- 
ship he sailed occasionally as a passenger, 
working with the men without being subject 
to the same discipline. In one of these 
cruises he went as passenger in the brig Wm. 
Mallory, Jr., commanded by Captain J. P. 
Wilbur, from New York to Galveston (Texas), 
and worked as hard as any of the men, but 
messed and slept in the cabin. 

The earl continued his seafaring life, and 
in afew months obtained from the Marine 
Board and Shipmasters’ Association of New 
York, certificates of competency as mate and 
master. He applied to Alpheus Hardy of 
Boston, for the situation of mate for the mis- 
sionary brig Morning Star, but was refused, 
on the ground that he was not personally 
known to the managing owners. He after- 
wards became captain of the schooner Wal- 
ton, of Bath. He liked his mate, Mr. Green, 
of Richmond, Me.,and at the end of his voy- 
ages lodged in his family. He also made the 
acquaintance of Mr. Sewall, of Richmond, 
Me., and both purchased a boat and made 
money by fishing. He selected Richmond as 
his home and hailed from it. It was here he 
became a Freemason. 


In the winter of 1870 he shipped as chief 


mate of the three-masted schooner Hera 
(an engraving of the vessel is given on pre- 
ceding page), bound for Melbourne, Australia. 

The Hera had a glorious run off the coast, 
and had reathed the warm waters of the 
Gulf Stream, when the wind died away into 
alight air from the northward, leaving a 
tremendous swell. The sails slapped from 
side to side with every roll, making the masts 
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bend and the rigging stretch so that there 
was danger of rolling the sticks out of 
her. The gaff topsails were taken in, the 
foresail and spanker lowered, leaving only 
the mainsail, jib and forestay-sail set. Be-— 
fore the middle watch was relieved the cap 
tain came on deck and ordered the mainsail 
to be taken in. All hands were on deck, 
The throat and peak halyards were low- 
ered, and the mate, with others, manned the 
downhaul.’ Now the downhaal of a schoon- 
er’s gaff sail is a rope rove through a block 
at the peak-end, with both parts fast to the 
boom. When the sail is lowered, the weather 
part is manned for the purpose of rounding 
the gaff amidships and keeping the sail with- 
in control. Hardly had the peak halyards 
been started when tremendous rollers sem 
the vessel almost sails under, the gaff flew 
from side to side with every roll, and the 
mate, becoming entangled by the downhaul, 
was thrown from the deck and jerked over- 
board. Captain Kent immediately saw him, 
and with his own hands threw him a rope, 
while the men hove planks towards him at 
the same time. He rose upon the crest of 
a huge wave, but raised no cry for help, and 
as the vessel had little or no way through the 
water there seemed a chance of saving him. 
There was just moonlight enough to make 
the scene visible. A boat was cleared ; Cap- 
tain Kent kept his eye on him, and saw him 
still afloat full two minutes, but he was be- 
yond the reach of the rope and the planks, 
and soon disappeared among the waves. The 
sea was too rough to attempt to launch the 
boat, and he was left to perish. There was 


no help for it. This was at4 A, M., on the 
27th of January, 1870. It is supposed that 
he was stunned by striking something when 
he was jerked from the deek; otherwise, be- 
ing an expert swimmer, he could easily have 
kept himself afloat, thrown off his heavy 
clothing, struck out for the vessel and been 
saved, for she had little or no way through 
the water. 
Among the papers of the drowned man 
there was not a single scrap to show that he 


was the Earl of Aberdeen, and only by a pho- 
tograph was he recognized by the commission, 
who are now confident that George H. Os- 
borne and the earl were one and the same 
person, but why he preferred a sailor's life to 
that of a nobleman’s, must always remain 
unknown. The evidence seems not quite 
conclusive to the commission or the earl’s 
friends, and furthes search is to be made. 
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DANTZIC, 


Extending about one hundred miles along 
the Baltic is Dantzic, a division of West Prus- 
sia, having for its capital a city of the same 
name. It has an area of 3220 square miles, 
and the chief riveris the Vistula. 

The capital Dantzic, of which we give a 
fine view on the next page, is an important 
fortress and commercial city. It is situated 
on the left bank of the principal arm of the 
Vistula, about three and one-half miles from 
its mouth, and has a circumference, including 
its nine suburbs, of more than twelve miles. 

The principal buildings are three citadels, 
the church of St. Mary, one of the largest in 
Europe, with a “ Judgment Day,” painted by 
Van Eyck; the Catharinenkirche, the council 
house, the government building, the armory, 
the exchange, and one hundred and seventy- 
five granaries and workshops on the Speicher 
(Granary) Island, where no dwelling-house 
is allowed to be built, no fire must be kindled, 
and at night all streets but one are closed. 
There is a number of Protestant and Catho- 
lic churches, and five Jewish synagogues. 
Learned, charitable and artistic institutions 
are numerous in the city, and it iscelebrated 
for its monuments and antiquities, The har- 
bor was very good up to 1829 and 1840, when 
the Vistula broke through the high ridge of 
the Downs above the city, forming a new out- 
let, and reducing the depth of the old branch 
so that a new port, Neufahrwasser, had to be 
built at its mouth. The commerce of Dant- 
zic was more important before the first par- 
tition of Poland than it has been since. Dur- 
ing the last ten years, however, the industry 
of the place has taken a new start. The 
great staples are Polish and Prussian grain, 
particularly wheat, and wood, leather, potash, 
ete. It is the first Prussian port in exports, 
and the second after Swinemunde in imports. 
Ship-building is extensively carried on at 
Dantzic. Manufactures have gained ground 
rapidly. The eastern Prussian railway con- 
nects Dantzie with Berlin and Konigsberg, 
and a branch road with Posen. 

The place was founded earlier than the 
tenth century, was under the rule of the or- 
der of Teutonic knights in 1310, and became 
a German city in the midst of a Polish pop- 
ulation. In 1454 it surrendered itself to the 
king of Poland in order to secure from him 
commercial privileges, became a free city 
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with some very rich territory, and fell under 
the dominion of Prussia in 1793, after astrug- 
gle of six days. It was taken by General 
Lefebvre, in 1807, after which it became a 
so-called free city under Napoleonic protec- 
tion, with a strong French garrison. It sus- 
tained a frightful siege in 1813 and 1814, 
when the French General Rapp made a 
famous defence of twelve months against the 
Prussians and Russians. The city was nearly 
destroyed, and the population half starved. 
It has since recovered from these disasters 
by the improvements in the river, by being 
made a station of the royal fleet, and more 
than all, by railway communications. 

The climate is healthy and temperate, 
though subject to frequent atmospheric 
changes. Among the mineral products of 
Prussia are agate, amethyst, chrysophrase, 
alabaster, marble, millstone, limestone, gyp- 
sum, slate, porcelain, clay and marl. Amber is 
fished from the sea, or dug from the beach of 
the Baltic in large quantities. 

Until the commencement of the. present 
century Prussia was chiefly an agricultural 
and military power, and its manufactures are 
of comparatively recent growth. Even the 
efforts made by Frederic the Great to intro- 
duce new branches of manufacture among 
his people were mainly unsuccessful; nor 
did manufacturing industry flourish in Prus- 
sia until after the abolition of serfdom, Oc- 


tober 9, 1807, the introduction of municipal 
self-government, November 19, 1808, and the 
removal of the medieval institution of trade 
guilds, October 28,1810. Then manufactures 
began to take root under the shelter of the 
system of prohibition established by Na- 
poleon. 

After that great genius was overthrown, 
the government of Prussia at first relin- 
quished its commercial policy; but the great 
distress caused in many portions of the king- 
dom by a perfect deluge of cheap English 
goods, and the rapid decline of home manu- 
facture, compelled the government to estab- 
lish a moderately protective tariff, and to 
unite the industrial interests of a large por- 
tion of Germany. Since that time the indus- 
try of Prussia has steadily and rapidly ad- 
vanced, and now she stands the first power 
in Europe; a proud position, which her am- 
bitious emperor means to maintain. 
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The Long-Eared Fox. 


THE LONG-EARED FOX. 


The species of fox called the Octocyon or 
Eared-dog, is so named on account of the 
very great proportionate length of its ears, 
It is much smaller than the English fox, and 
of a uniform gray color, except on the tail, 
which is covered with long black hair, and 
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on the limbs, which are darker in color than 
the body. Its ears are erect, well-covered 
with fur, and almost equal the head in length. 
This fox is found in Southern Africa, and is 
& peculiar looking animal, displaying in its 
countenance the traces of the proverbial cun- 
ning disposition of the race. 


These animals have a world-wide reputation 
for slyness, suspicion, cleanliness and lack of 
sociability in their habits. Their sight, smell 
and hearing are very keen, and their speed 
is great. They display so much shrewdness, 
and one would almost say, reasoning power, 


in their expedients to eseape from their pur- 
suers and to outwit their prey, that the) 
have passed into a by-word, and the charac 
ter of unserupulousness and deceit is fully 
expressed by the epithet “foxy.” Men som¢ 
times imitate the fox in their business tran 
sactions, but they soon become marked. 
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YOU KISSED ME ON THE STAIRS. 


BY EARL MARBLE. 


(COPYRIGHTED FOR MUSIC.] 


An hour we'd spent in rambling through I stole my arm, and pressed you close, 


The Athenzum’s halls, As lover only dares, 


And gazing at the pictures fair And, while you marvelled at my act, 
That hung upon its walls. I kissed you on the stairs. 

Sweet dreams of love and beauty far 

And then we blithely went our way 

veese And how you looked to see that none 

Adown the winding stairs. - Had spied us, darling Nell. 

The echoes from our footsteps rang Ah! sweet the memory of that day 
Through silence else so chaste; I took you unawares, 

Yor none in sight nor hearing were; Close clasped you to my throbbing breast, 
And then around your waist And kissed you on the stairs. 
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And well I too remember, Nell, 
How, seeing none were nigh, 

Again you let me press you close, 
And smothered half a sigh, 

Which waked a memory in my heart 
Of half-remembered airs; 

And, as my pressure you returned, 

You kissed me on the stairs. 


Two Specimens of Bird Architecture. 
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How dear that moment’s transport sweet 
Still to my memory clings, 

And to my longing, lonesome heart 
A love-song ever sings! 

Forgotten were the pictures seen, 
Forgotten all our cares, 

As I kissed you, my darling, and 

You kissed me on the stairs. 


It is ever interesting to observe the won- 
derful ingenuity and dexterity displayed by 
the different tribes of birds in the construc- 

: tion of their 
homes. When 
we consider 
m that; unlike 
Wy us, they have 
no hands to. do 
their bidding, 
but must work 
with their bills 
alone, we 
might natur- 
ally expect 
that some 
rudeness. and 
lack of neat-: 
ness would be 
visible in their, 
structures; 
but it is not so, They seem to have as much. 
system, and as good an understanding of the 
wants of a bird family, as human architects 
do in their own sphere; in fact, they 
show much better sense than the 
latter, in proportion to their wants. 

The first specimen, which we give 
on this page, is the nest of a Huamming- 
Bird, that jewel-like frequenter of our 
gardens, and lover of our flowers. It 
rests upon the diverging branches of 
a tree, and is most smooth and regular + 
in its construction. The tiny and 
beautiful bird that builds this nest is 
an object of universal admiration, and @7 
is found only in America and its 
neighboring islands, as the Sun-Bird 
exists only in the Old World, The 
great beauty of the plumage of these 
birds has won for them even the 
notice of the Indian; and the ancient 
Mexicans used their feathers to orna- 
ment mantles, pictures, and other 
fanciful articles, No description can 


NEST OF HUMMING-BIRD, 
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do justice to the ever-changing and brilliant 
loveliness of the humming-bird’s plumage. 
They have been called “ flying jewels,” but 
no one precious stone possesses the varied 
and exquisite hues which are united in the 
plumes of a single humming-bird. The 
most beautiful specimens of these are found 
in the forests,of the tropics, among flowers 
that rival them in the brightness of their 
dyes. They are more rare in northern 
regions, and only a few varieties exist in the 
United States. But wherever they are, their 
characteristics are the same, and they dart to 
and fro in the sunshine with a lightning-like 
rapidity of motion. When at rest on some 
branch or twig. their gauzelike wings are 
searcely perceptible. While poised over a 
flower their wings move with such rapidity 
that they become invisible and cause a hum- 
ming sound, which giyes the bird its name. 
They are easily tamed, not being so exceed- 
ingly shy by nature as many birds, but will 
courageously assault any one who is so in- 
trusive as to come nearer their nests than 
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they see fit to allow. The nest itself is slight 
but firm, and lined throughout with the 
softest of vegetable downs; it is about an 
inch in diameter, and the same in depth, and 
is placed on either trees, shrubs or reeds. In 
this dainty receptacle are deposited one or 
two tiny eggs, usually white, which hatch in 
ten or twelve days. It is not easy to keep 
the humming-bird in a cage, but some of 
them have been confined in rooms or con- 
servatories for months, subsisting en sugar 
or honey and water, and insects attracted by 
the mixture, and even becoming tame enough 
to take their food from the tip of the finger. 
Although they do not refuse to eat honey, 
the chief food of these birds is found in the 
insect world; they draw the minute insects 
from tubular flowers. with their long and 
barbed tongues, which are well adapted to 
such a use. The species most'common with 
us is what is called the ruby-throated hum- 
ming-bird. This “ glittering fragment of the 
rainbow,” as Audubon calls it, is about three 
and one-quarter inches long, and measures 
four and one-fourth inches in extent of 
wings. The upper part of the bird is of a 
changeable metallic green, and the male has 
a white collar and spot of vivid red at the 
throat; the tail is brownish-violet and deeply 


forked. The female of this variety has not 


the crimson throat, and the tail is rounded 
and banded with black. 
Our second engraving is the nest of the 


Titmouse, which is a decidedly curious look-. 
ing ‘structure. It is woven of the fibres of’ 


bark, and the cotton from the seeds of the 
willow, which are fastened to a reed or thin 
branch among tangled bushes, which shield 
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the nest from the wind, and serve to hide it 
from view. The bird-builder of this habita- 
tion is found in all parts of the world except 
South America. More than fifty varieties 
exist in North America, Europe, Asia and 
Africa, all small, active and confident. birds, 
many of them of handsome colors, They 
seek woods and gardens, and fly from branch 
to branch, or run quickly up and down the 
limbs, and hang suspended from the twigs, 
searching for food, in the shape of insects, 
larvee, grains and seeds. Besides these arti- 
cles of diet, they will also eat flesh and car- 
rion, and, we are sorry to say, will kill young 
and feeble birds by striking them with their 
bills. The black-capped titmouse, or chick- 
adee, is a familiar favorite with us, and often 
in the depth of winter, when the snow is 
deep on hill and valley, and the cold far 
down below zero, our ears are greeted with 
the welcome yet rather melancholy notes of 
the chickadee, who trots over the white 
drifts in a lively unconcerned manner, se- 
cure from the biting. air under his warm 
wealth of feathers. A cheering sight is this 
little saucy contented fellow, that lives and 
is’ apparently happy under circumstances 
which would be the death of his less hardy 
brethren. ‘The nest of this species of tit- 
mouse is placed in a hole made by itself ora 
woodpecker, at a height of not more than 
ten feet from the ground; is shaped like a 
purse, and lined with soft hairs. There are 
from six to eight eggs, white, with reddish 
dots and marks. Two broods are raised 
each year. The flight is short, with a mur- 
muring sound. 


A CURIOUS TREE. 


"We present on page 115 an engraving of other were all the richness of tropical vegeta- 
the Pandanus, a sipgular tree which is a_tion,and a people large and well-proportioned. 


native of Prince’s Island, situated off the 
coast of Guinea, in 1° 87! north latitude. 
It is said that the early explorers of the 
African coast, who had first skirted the des- 
olate shores of Sahara, cried out in involun- 
tary admiration at the wonderful change 
which nature presented them on turning 
from one bank of the Senegal to the other. 
On one side was the barren arid desert, 
where no green thing could flourish, and 
whose inhabitants, the wild nomadic Arabs, 
were lean and withered like the land; on the 


The Venetian, Cada Mosto, who doubled 
Cape Verd and coasted the shores of Sene- 
gambia, in 1446, said: 

“T never saw anything like it, innit I 
have a long time navigated the eastern seas 
of Europe. The land here is low and cov- 
ered with fine great trees, always green, for 
the new leaves are developed before the old 
ones fall; they never fade and dry up, as in 
our country, and the trees advance upon the 
shore to. meet the waters, as if they came to 
drink of their warm salt waves.” 
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Four islands further south were discovered 
by the Portuguese, situated not far from the 
low marshy lands of Guinea, about twenty- 
six years after the Venetian’s voyage. These 
islands undoubtedly owe their luxuriant 
vegetation to their voleanic soil. The largest 
and most northerly of them has kept the 
name of Fernando Po, the Portuguese gentle- 
man who, in his admiration for its green and 
wooded slopes, named it Formosa the beauti- 
ful. The second is Prince’s Island, the 
home of the pandanus in our engraving, 

This island appears at a distance like a 
mere green point on the surface of the ocean; 
and the force of subterranean fires must have 
raised its gigantic masses from below the 
waves. The land rises from the shore in 


abrupt elevations which ascend from sum- 


mit to summit, forming a rounded peak, 
which soars aloft and is lost among the 
clouds.. The soil is a rich mass of decom- 
posed lava and the debris of vegetables; and 
upon this the most beautiful plants and 
splendid tropical trees live and thrive. No 
words can do justice to the exquisite and 
varied shades of verdure upon which the 
sun sheds his bright and ‘golden rays. A 
few columns of smoke curling slowly along 
the verdant slopes tell of the few huts which 
are embowered among the luxuriant foliage. 
Lofty trees form natural arches ovér many 
shrubs, and these in turn overshadow count- 
less plants; and the soil which supports all 
this rank exuberance disappears entirely 
under its green covering. The heavy and 
hemmed-in air is filled with the odor of 
burning perfumes. Under the shadow of the 
baobab, which is the colossus of the vege- 
table order, beneath the gigantic trees of the 
tropics, whose towering heads are overtopped 
here and there by the, graceful parasols of 
the cocoa-trees, is to be seen the deeper-hued 
foliage of the coffee-tree, with its purple 
leaves. Arborescent ferns intertwine their 
stems in such a manner as to make thick 
roofs, and around the pine-apples, whose 
sharp leaves rise on all sides, lilies of magnifi- 
cent hues, graceful campanulas, convolvuli, 
lobelias, and countless unnamed flowers 
star the rare mosses which carpet this fairy- 
like Jand. 

A good authority gives the following de- 
tailS concerning the curious tree in our 
engraving: “A water course descending 
from the steep summits of the island, break- 
ing its silver sheet from rock to rock, keeps 
up a constant humidity in a narrow valley 
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where the heat of the rays, darted all day 
long upon the flanks of two mountains 
standing close to each other, is reflected and 
concentrated. The warm atmosphere, due 
to this double cause, nourishes in the heart 
of these abysses the most vigorous vegetation. 
The pandanus rises at the spot where the 
gorge widens, and where, resting a moment 
in the limpid basin, the waters of the current 
meet the wave the ocean rolls towards them, 
At a quarter of its height, which, in Prince's 
Island, is about forty-six or forty-nine feet, 
the principal stem may be about fourteen 
inches in diameter; descending, it diminishes 
in volume, and when it touches the surface 
of the water in which it plunges, it is no 
larger than a small root. This stalk is annu- 
lar, and-starting from the point of diminu- 
tion, each ring gives birth to many fibres that 
go off at sharp angles, sometimes describing 
curves, and plunging into the bed of the 
streamlet. The bundle of stays radiating 
about the centre, supports the entire tree; 
the fibres, which also fork, are about five or 
six inches in circumference, and are clothed, 
like the parent stalk, with a whitish bark, 
but without rings. Above these supports, 
the tree, reared like an immense reptile, di- 
vides at two-thirds of its height into five or 
six branches, that push out little offshoots 
near their extremities. Each branch, at first 
contracted, then swelled like the neck of a 
swan, rounded at the end, is crowned witha 
bunch of leaves, long, fleshy and sharp, with 
cutting edges, like a bundle of darts. This 
strange tree, with its frail stays and naked 
branches, whose graceful curves bend towards 
the horizon to expand their diadem of leaves, 
has an aerial effect. Clumps of young suck- 
ers and aquatic plants are disposed about 
the pandanus, and are reflected on the wa- 
ters in which the tree is nourished. Add to 
the charm of the picture the solitude that 
surrounds it, and the deep silence, disturbed 
only by the modulated sighs of the tritons, 
and other batrachians on the shore, or the cry 
of the egnet, perched on a half-submerged 
rock, from which she watches the moment 
for darting on her prey.” 

These wonderful trees have not only been 
found on Prince’s Island, but also in many of 
the islands of Polynesia, in New Zealand and 
New Guinea. Beautiful mats are fashioned 
out of the leaves by the natives of Oceanica. 
A very sweet and powerful odor is exhaled 
from the male flowers, and one will perfume 
an apartment for a long time. 
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JAPANESE SCENES. 


Many of the customs of the Japanese are 
curious and singular. The engraving on this 
page illustrates a Japanese funeral at Simoda, 
a town near Cape Fogu, at the entrance of 
the Day of Yeddo. The body of the deceased 
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is placed in a neatly-made tub, which is sur- 
mounted by a wooden rooster. The body, of 
course, is in a sitting position, and the strange 
coffin rests on a bier supported on the shoul- 
ders of the bearers, who wear hats that have 
the appearance of inverted willow baskets. 


Two priests lead the procession, one chanting 
and beating a drum, the other reciting a 
prayer. Next to the bier, and following it, 
are the relatives of the deceased, wearing a 
peculiar costume, and each one bearing a 


tray of fruits, confectionery, etc. The rest 
of the followers consist of friends and ac- 
quaintances. Such are the funeral services 
at Simoda. The laboring classes are not re- 
quired to go into mourning, but some of them 
wear it for three or four days. With the 
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more wealthy the time of mourning is fifty 
days. Itis said that it was formerly twice 
that time, but was made shorter ‘in order 
that the business of the public officers should 
not be so much interrupted. People who 
are in mourning stay at home, eat no meat 
and drink saki, and neither cut their nails 
nor shave their heads. Two wooden tablets 
are prepared, called ifays, one of which is 
left at the grave, and the other is set up in 
the best apartment in the house of the de- 
ceased during the period of mourning. Be- 
fore it are placed sweetmeats and fruits, and 
three times a day food is offered to it as if to 
a living person. Candles burn before it, and 
the whole household pray around it at morn- 
ing and evening. This lasts for seven weeks, 
and every week a priest reads hymns for an 
hour before the ifay. Each time he is sup- 
plied with ornaments, and paid a fee of five 
orsix mas. ‘Every day for seven weeks the 
son prays by the grave let the weather be 
what it will. He wears a rush hat, through 
which he can see without being seen, speaks 
to no one, and is dressed in white. With the 
exception of his visits to the grave he does 
‘not go out until the third or fourth week, 
when he pays a ceremonious visit to the rela- 
tives. When the seven weeks are over, the 
mourner shaves, dresses, and, if he is an offi- 
cer, goes to inform the governor that his time 
of mourning is over. Then he calls on all 
who attended the funeral or visited the grave, 
and also sends them a complimentary pres- 
ent. Such are some of the singular funeral 
ceremonies of the Japanese. 

Another engraving gives a view of a lively 
scene on board a United States frigate, on 
the occasion of a dinner given in honor of 
Japanese officials. The company are evident- 
ly enjoying themselves, and the toasts are 
drunk with alacrity, especially by the foreign 
guests, who are not noted for self-denial when 


sweet wines and champagnes are before them. 
In fact, when the company separate at a 
late hour, many a high functionary goes 
home slightly under the influence of his po- 
tations, to receive, perhaps, a curtain lecture 
from his indignant spouse. A Japanese cur- 
tain lecture! We wonder if it would differ 
materially from an American one given under 
the same circumstances. Probably not, for 
women, like men, are very thuch the same 
the world over. In this country, however, 
where we have a “Sorosis,” a “ Woman’s 
Journal,” and Woman’s Right’s Conventions 
without number, where the right to vote is 
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contended for with firm faith in its ultimate 
possession, the tone of a feminine reproof 
might be somewhat different and more appal- 
ling to the trembling offender. 

The Japanese have their love stories, like 
the rest of us; and very interesting love stories 
they are—illustrating as they do, the old, old 
story of man’s fickleness and woman’s de- 
votion, and only endorsing once more the 
maxim that human nature is the same all the 
world over. The Japanese damsels, however, 
have a curious way of revenging themselves 
on recreant lovers. When the world is at 
rest, at two-in the morning, the woman rises, 
She dons a white robe, and high sandals or 
clogs. Her coifis a metal tripod, in which 
are thrust three lighted candles; around her 
neck she hangs a mirror, which falls upon 
her bosom; in her left hand she carries a 
small straw figure the effigy of her faithless 
lover; and in her right she grasps a hammer 
and nails, with which she fastens the figure 
to one of the sacred trees that surround the 
shrine. Then she prays for the death of the 
traitor; vowing that, if her petition be heard, 
she will herself pull out the nails which now 
offend the god by wounding the mystic tree, 
Night after night she comes to the shrine, 
and each night she strikes in two or more 
nails, believing that every nail will shorten 
her lover's life; for the god, to save his tree, 
will surely strike him dead. 

We should hardly think, after this, that 
there are many breaches of promise of mar- 
riage in the “ Land of Sunrise.” , 

The personal attractions of the Japanese 
ladies are not very beautiful, if judged by our 
standard; but the charm of Japanese wo- 
men lies in their manner and dainty little 
ways; and travellers all testify to the fact that 
a Japanese lady, in her manner of doing the 
honors of the house to guests, need not be 
ashamed to compete with the wife of a 
weathy American. 


The law of divorce in Japan is very sum- 
mary —or, rather, there is no law at all. 
Nothing is more sacred than the marriage 
tie, so long as it lasts; but aman may turn 
his wife out of doors whenever it may suit 
his fancy to do so. Before leaving the fair 
maids of Japan, we must advert to a curious 
custom among’ them. The pretty village of 
Megury is-one of the many places round 
Yeddo to.which the good citizens flock for 
purposes convivial or religious, or both. 
Here, cheek by jowl with the old shrines and 
temples, you will find numbers of neat little 
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tea houses, at the rival doors of which attrac- 
tive young damsels stand, pressing you to 
enter and rest. Professionals in this country 
often take assumed names, but they are hard- 
ly so poetical as the noms de guerre under 
which these fair touters go. Little Pine, Lit- 
tle Butterfly, Brightness of the Flowers, 
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Pearl Harp, Waterfall and Forest of Cherries, 
are a few specimens of these quaint conceits. 

To close, however, by alluding to the gen- 
eral appearance of the country, it may be 
remarked that within two miles or so from 
Yeddo, and yet well away from the toil and 
din of the great city, stands the village of 
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Meguro. Once past the outskirts of the 
town, the road leading thither is bounded on 
either side by woodlands, rich in an endless 
variety of foliage, broken at intervals by the 
long low line of villages and hamlets. As 
one draws near to Meguro, the scenery becom- 
ing more and more rustic, increases in beauty. 


Deep shady lanes, bordered by hedgerows, 
lead down toa: valley of rice fields, bright 
with the emerald green of the young crops. 
To the right and to the left rise knolls of fan- 


tastic shape crowned with a profusion of 


cryptomerias, Scotch ‘firs and other cone- 
bearing trees, fringed with thickets of feath- 
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ery bamboos, bending their stems gracefully 
to the light summer breeze. In the fore- 
ground, in front of a farmhouse—snug-look- 


ing, with its roof of velvety-brown thatch—a 
troop of sturdy urchins, sun-tanned and 
stark naked, are frisking in the wildest gam- 
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bols, all heedless of the scolding voice of the 
withered old grandam, who sits spinning and 
minding the house while her son and his 
wife are away toiling at some outdoor labor. 
Not the least beauty of the scene consists in 
the wondrous clearness of an atmosphere so 
transparent that the most distant outlines are 
scarcely dimmed; while the details of the 
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nearer ground stand out in sharp bold relief 
—now lit by the rays of a vertical sun, now 


darkened under the flying shadows thrown 
by the fleecy clouds which sail across the 
Ky. 

. Under such a heaven what painter could 
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limn the lights and shades that flit over the 
woods, the pride of Japan, whether in late 
autumn—when the russets and yellows of 
our own trees are mixed with the deep crim- 
son glow of the maples—or in springtime, 
when plum and cherry-trees and wild camel- 
lias—giants fifty feet high—are brilliant in 
blossom ? 
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“With what Measure ye Mete.” 
BY HESTER EARLE. 
PART SECOND. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


T is to be regretted that those benignant 
I fairies who, “in the good old times” of 
which so much is heard, made a spe- 
cialty of indulging wishes, have retired from 
business, Otherwise Agatha’s wish might 
have got some attention. 

Mrs. Colbraith, however, was not only 
coming, but came. On the day appointed 
she entered upon the duties belonging to her 
situation. The same day her son became a 
pupil at the village high school. Victor 
would have received his young comrade 
with open arms, but a certain reticence on 
the part of the latter prevented their becom- 
ing very intimate. 

Aaron immediately applied himself to 
study with feverish energy, refusing all of 

- Vie’s good-natured invitations to join driving, 
or coasting, or skating parties. 

“T can’t spare the time,” was his invari- 
able answer; and at last Vie gave up invit- 
ing him. 

“If I were placed as you are it would be 
different,” Aaron said, once. “When you 
are grown up you have only to step into a 
fortune and enjoy it; but I have got all that 
to gain for myself, or else be a hewer of wood 
and drawer of water all my days. The posi- 
tion may have its advantages, but it is with- 
out attractions for me. I want to be some- 
thing above a hewer of wood and drawer of 
water, and it is only by improving this chance 
for an education, which your father has gen- 
erously given me, that I can hope to come 
up higher.” 

It chanced that Mr. Wilbraham had ap- 
proached unseen, in time to hear the con- 
cluding part of this speech. He now inter- 
posed with the approving remark, “That's 
the stuff that men are made of, my boy. 
Excelsior is a good motto for young people.” 
Intent upon the business of the hour, he 
passed on then, yet he did not forget what 
he had heard. 


“There’s one to your credit,” laughed Vic. 
“ Well, go in and win. I shall look to see 
you at the top of the heap yet.” 

The two separated thereupon, Vie with 
some lazy ideas floating in his brain about 
the possibilities lying in the way of those 
who choose to seize upon them, and a mo- 
mentary dwelling upon the thought that “ it 
would be splendid, by Jove, to beat Ron at 
his own game;” momentary only, for with 
the recollection of his anticipated evening’s 
pleasure, the unwonted reflection was quite 
lost sight of. 

Mrs. Wilbraham at first met the new 
housekeeper with a bristly outside, but she 
soon became reconciled to the innovation. 
Artful sympathy and well-chosen flattery 
won her over. The invalid was speedily 
convinced that no one understood her so 
well as Mrs. Colbraith. 

“These daily baths tire you too much, 
feeble 4s you are,” said that sympathizing 
attendant, one morning when the invalid 
had remarked that she supposed it was time 
for her bath. 

“I know it; but Mr. Wilbrabam has always 
insisted upon my taking them,” was the reply. 

“TI think you ought to be the best judge of 
what you can bear.” 

“80 I ought.” 

And from that time the daily bath became 
occasional, subject to the caprice of the 
patient. So of the morning airing, which, in 
pleasant weather, her husband had never 
allowed her to miss, sometimes carrying her 
out in his arms when she was unable, or 
believed herself so, to walk. Sue’s native. 
indolence had always been opposed to these. 
hygienic measures, and now, abetted by 
Mrs. Colbraith, she rebelled against them, 
Mr. Wilbraham protested until his wife stang 
him by saying that he must want her-to die, 
since he insisted upon her doing things so 
much beyond her strength, and after that he 
allowed her to have her own way, which 
was always Mrs. Colbraith’s way, too, for it 
was wonderful how entirely they agreed. 


(Entered according to Act of Congress, tn the year 1871, by THOMES te a Boston, Mass.,in the Office of the 
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The housekeeper had the tact, moreover, 
to appease the servants whom, at first, she 
had found decidedly hostile in inclination. 
A smooth tongue, and indulgences artfully 
granted, soon effected this. Victor was too 
good-natured to range himself in opposition 
to any one, unless he saw good cause for 
doing so, and he found nothing to complain 
of in Mrs. Colbraith, 

“She mayn't be just the sort of person we 
should wish our aunt or our grandmother to 
be, but she does excellently well as a house- 
keeper, and I don’t see why you dislike her 
so much, Aggie,” he said, one day. 

For Agatha had never become reconciled 
to the woman, against whom all the girl’s 
strongest feelings rose up in rebellion, It 
might be prejudice. She feared it was, but 
was unable in the least degree to overcome 
it. She, alone, of all in the house, had no 
faith in Mrs. Colbraith. While treating that 
woman with marked civility, Agatha yet felt 
herself impelled to keep a vigilant watch 
upon the new housekeeper’s proceedings. 

It was not long before Mr. Wilbraham 
proposed sending his daughter to a boarding 
school. 

“TI hoped, papa,” said Agatha, “that you 
would be satisfied with the improvement I 
am making here. I am trying hard, I am 
sure.” 

“TI know you are, my girl, but Miss Chan- 
dler’s French would hardly pass for such in 
Paris, I think, and Mr. Cassiday’s German is 
not much better. Then, too, your music 
teacher's style is altagether too stunning for 
my ear. If it is worth while to learn these 
things at all, it is worth while to do so in the 
best manner. Do you not think so, Aggie?” 

“T suppose so, but—” 

“ Well, my dear?” 

“Tt is so sudden.” 

“To you, perhaps, but you will have time 
to get used to the idea.” ; 

“Then I do not like leaving mamma. It 
seems to me that she has not been so well 
lately. If I were to go away and anything 
should happen—” 

She was unable to complete her sentence, 
but burst into tears. 

“ You are alarming yourself unnecessarily,” 
said Mr. Wilbraham. “I do not think mam- 
ma is any worse than she has been for years, 
but I will consult Dr. Layard before we 
decide upon your going. If he pronounces 
your fears unfounded, will you be satisfied 
then ?” 
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“Yes,” was the hesitating answer. “But, 
papa, tell me, is this plan—that of my going 
to sehvol, I mean — yours—or—Mrs, Col- 
braith’s ?” 

“ What is it to Mrs. Colbraith ?” demanded 
Mr. Wilbraham, with some sharpness. 

“TI don’t know,” replied Agatha, confused 
by his tone—an unusual one for him to use 
to her. 

“It is generally best to have some reasons 
for one’s words—at least when they accuse 
another, inferentially, of—but there, my dear, 
don’t ery. We will have Dr. Layard in to- 
day, and if you go to school, it will be because 
I wish it. “Does that satisfy you?” 

“ Yespapa.”” 

Their conversation had been in the library. 
Mr. Wilbraham went out when it was ended, 
and Agatha sat alone thinking it over and 
sobbing quietly. Presently Aaron Colbraith 
came in for a book which he wanted for 
reference in writing his theme. Agatha 
wiped her eyes furtively, and hoped he would 
not see that she had been crying. But 
Aaron was sharp-sighted. 

“What is the matter?” he asked. “Has 
my mother—” 

Agatha looked up in quick surprise, and 
the boy stopped confused; but he recovered 
himself instantly. “Has my mother been in 


. here lately? I can’t find her anywhere.” 


“No, I have not seen her,” said Agatha. 

“Miss Colbraith? She’s speaking with 
Mr. Wilbraham in the back parlor,” inter- 
posed one of the housemaids, who, eoming 
in to dust the room, had overheard Aaron’s 
question. “I guess it’s somethin’ about Miss 
Aggie’s going away to school, from what I 
heerd. I genally takes that room afore this 
one, but the coast wan’t clear there this 
time, so I came away.” 

“Are you employed here to report conver- 
sations, or to do housework?” asked Aaron, 
loftily. 

“J wan’t employed by you to do neither!” 
the girl flung out, with a toss of her head. 

“ That's lucky for you!’ muttered Aaron, 
walking away with the book he had come for. 

“It is Mrs. Colbraith’s plan,” thought 
Agatha, with rising anger. And she mentally 
resolved that, whatever pain it would cost 
her to leave home, she would make no 
further objection to the arrangement. To 
this resolution she strictly adhered. Dr. 
Layard’s report proved favorable, and noth- 
ing remained but to provide the necessary 
outfit, which, under Mrs. Colbraith’s efficient 
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superintendence, was soon progressing quite 
rapidly. 

At school Aaron Colbraith’s application to 
study produced its legitimate results. His 
quick intellect balked at nothing. His prog- 
ress became a matter of surprise to teacher 
and scholars. Among the latter he made no 
effort to attach himself to any. Perhaps he 
thought of friends as of pleasures—that he 
had no time for them. His ordinary manner 
was brooding and reserved, though he could 
talk fluently when he chose, and with perfect 
command of all his faculties. This reserve 
was generally attributed to pride, and he was 
rather admired for it, as well as for the fame 
of his exploit in the matter of the robbery 
(concerning which, we may be expected to 
say of the remaining robber that he was duly 
tried and punished; this, so far as our story 
goes, being the end of him); likewise for his 
“smartness,” so called in the vernacular—we 
are speaking of Aaron again now. His 
moral forces, like Saul’s armor when David 
was arrayed therein, had not yet been 
“ proved.” 

The Rev. Mr. Leonardson, however, ex- 
pressed great hopes of the boy in this respect. 

“TI have talked with him considerably,” 
said that faithful minister, to Mr. Wilbraham, 
“and I have strong faith that he will be 
brought into the fold. We shall have him 
in the ministry yet. Itis just such persist- 
ent, untiring workers that the church needs.” 

So, in the interests of the charch, and, un- 
doubtedly, in the hope of saving a soul, the 
excellent minister treated this promising 
student with marked friendliness, inviting 
him often to the parsonage, where—when the 
stripling condescended to come—pretty Grace 
Leonardson helped to entertain the visitor, 
dropping, birdlike, a grain here and there of 
that good seed which it was her father’s 
desire to sow broadcast for the future har- 
vest. Pretty Grace Leonardson, we have 
said, but the phrase fails deplorably to do 
justice to the girl’s winning grace and beauty. 
So, perhaps, would a paragraph of description, 
which we are not going to write just now. 
She and Agatha had always been “great 
friends,” in schoolgirl phrase, and the same 
was true of her brother Wirt Leonardson 
and Victor. Just before Agatha left home 
Grace gave her friend a little farewell party. 
The evening proved unfavorable, much to 
the regret of all concerned. It had been 
raining hard all day, softening the snow 
which lay upon the ground late this year, 


even for a Maine spring. Nearly all those 
invited contrived to be present, however, 
and a gay evening ensued. For once, Aaron 
Colbraith seemed to have forgotten his 
brooding reserve, or pride, or whatever it 
might be, appearing in the new character of — 
a squire of dames (small ones). In this, as 
in everything which he undertook, he 
achieved a marked success. 

“Did you ever see a nautilus out of his 
shell?” Wirt Leonardson asked Vic, with a 
glance in Aaron’s direction. 

“T take it that I have,” laughed Vic. “It 
is very obliging of the nautilus ” 

“The girls all seem to think so,” retorted 
Wirt, with a shrug of the shoulders. But 
the next moment, seeing that Agatha had 
separated herself from the group surrounding 
Aaron, he crossed over and began a lively 
conversation with her. 

About midnight the party broke up, and it 
was nearly an hour jater before Vic’s 
“team,” which had acted well its part in 
restoring “the girls” to their homes, was 
ready to undertake that service for Agatha. 
Aaron was to ride with them, and the three 
set off together. 

“ What is that noise?” asked Agatha, hear- 
ing a crashing sound mingling with the roar 
of water. 

“The ice is going out of the river,” said 
Aaron. 

A portion of their road lay along the river’s 
bank. When they reached this part of their 
way they found that it was flooded with 
water. The ice had formed a jam below, 
and the water, thus walled in, was rising 
with great rapidity. 

“T guess Selim will take us through,” said 
Vic. 

And such seemed to be the purpose of the 
animal. He plunged in and struggled on 
nobly until half way across, when he ran 
against a piece of floating timber, which in 
the darkness they could not see. This 
frightened the horse so much that he made 
asudden bound, dashing the sleigh against 
the log, and freeing himself from both; after 
which exploit he galloped madly homeward. 

“Tt’s a very unhandsome thing to desert 
your friends in that way, Selim,” Vic called 
after the flying steed. Then, ruefully to his 
sister, “Can you swim, Aggie?” 

“Do you take care of yourself and I'll 
bring Agatha through,” said Aaron, lifting 
her to his shoulder. “To the hill yonder. 
Quick, or the water will be over our heads!” 
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It was rising higher every moment, as they 
fled before it—a swirling hungry tide. The 
struggle was a fearful one, but Aaron was as 
good as his word, and brought Agatha 
through. Victor, less used to physical exer- 
tion, had had all he could do to come through 
himself to the higher land beyond. 

“You seem fated to do us good, Aaron,” 
said Agatha, when she had been set down, 
not upon dry ground, for that would have 
been hard to find with the rain still pouring; 
but it was ground, and not water. 

“Do I?” returned Aaron, broodingly. 

“All safe?” asked Victor, who, guided by 
their voices, came up with them from a point 
furtherdown. “ Let’s count noses: one, two, 
three. All right.” 

They had still a walk of half a mile before 
them, but that was quickly accomplished. 
As they approached the house by a side en- 
trance, Agatha saw that there was a light in 
the library. Bidding the boys make haste to 
get off their wet clothes, she, wet and cold 
herself, went on to the library, eager to share 
with papa the comforts of its fire; but she 
found the door locked. 

“Papa,” she called, “will you not let me 
come in? I am wet and cold.” 

“Not now, my child. I am very busy. 
There is a fire in your mother’s room.” 

Agatha turned back and went up stairs. 
She met Vic just coming out of her mother’s 
room. 

“You'll find cold comfort here, Ag,” he 
said. “The fire is all burned down. Why 
didn’t you go into the library ?” 

“ Papa was busy.” . 

“T should think he might let you in, if he 
was. I’d go down to the kitchen, if I were 
you, I guess you'll find a fire there.” 

“T believe I will,” said Agatha. 

So she crept down the thickly matted 
Stairs once more, seeking the warmth of 

which her chilled frame was sadly in need. 
When she reached the last stair of the flight 
she heard the library door open softly, and 
thought, “Now papa will let me in there.” 

But the next moment, with a wildly beating 
heart, she sped back, grasping the stair-rail- 
ing in her ascent, and feeling as if she would 
never be at the top; just as sometimes in a 
dream we struggle mightily with some task 
of desperate necessity and make no headway 
in it. Her room was reached at last, though, 
and she crept shivering to bed, where she 
lay sobbing and miserable, and very cold. 
This is what she had seen, standing at the 
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foot of the stairs: Mrs. Colbraith coming out 
of the library, and her father, who held the 
weman’s hand, detaining her to press a kiss 
upon her lips. 


CHAPTER V. 
SINNING AND ITS FRUITS. 


THoveH unconscious of the sobbing, shiv- 
ering child up stairs, Mr. Wilbraham’s reflec- 
tions were not of the pleasantest as he turned 
back into the library, and sat glowering over 
the fire. The very embers, sullen and black- 
ening, seemed to reproach him. He knew 
that, in the way upon which he was entering, 
lay cruel wrongs to those who were dearest 
to him. 

“Why did that woman come here?” he 
asked himself, sternly. “And why do I not 
send her away now? It is not too late yet.” 

Deep into the night he pondered upon 
the course before him. He was not one to 
yield to wrong-doing without suffering, nor 
yet without struggling agaMnst it. To “enjoy 
the pleasures of sin for a season,” was, he 
knew, to bind himself upon the wheel of 
remorse. He would turn back before it was 
too late. If only Sue had been like other 
women, if he could have hoped for any help 
from her, he felt that his task would have 
been comparatively easy. But he had only 
himself to depend upon—and God. Then he 
prayed for strength to overcome his weak- 
ness, after which he was, perhaps, too ready 
to leave the work to God alone. He may 

have felt that there was a saving virtue in 
his prayer. At any rate, upon further reflec- 
tion he decided it to be unnecessary that 
Mrs. Colbraith should go. Sue had got used 
to her, and would not give her up willingly. 
Then he was interested in Aaron, and liked 
to have him in the house. Moreover, Mrs. 
Colbraith had proved herself an efficient 
housekeeper, and he could give no sufficient 
reason for dismissing her, unless, indeed, he 
were to confess that he dared not trust him- 
self, which he was far from ready to do. 
Yes, Mrs. Colbraith must stay, but he would 
avoid her with the utmost vigilance. He 
would dismiss his agent at the works, and 
take the whole care of the business upon 
himself. He would give himself no leisure 
for weakness or ‘trifling. At home—for 4 
man can’t always be at his business, however 
actively he pursue it—he would devote him- 
self with sedulous attention to Sue. He was 
almost sorry that Agatha was going away. 
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If the arrangements for this had not been so 
nearly complete, he would have kept her at 
home even now. But he was not one to 
change his course easily when once it had 
been adopted. To a certain extent he was 
an obstinate man. It was for Aggie’s good; 
that he had settled with himself in the out- 
set. He could not keep her at home now 
without a confession, at least to himself, 
of weakness, and he had vowed that he 
would not be weak. 

‘Nevertheless, when he found Aggie pale 
and ill the following morning—she had taken 
cold the night before—he told her that he 
did not believe she would be able to go. But 
Agatha insisted that she should be well in a 
day or two, and would not hear of her 
departure being put off She felt that she 
could not stay at home, with that woman in 
the house, and she dared not demand the 
housekeeper’s dismissal. 

Accordingly, on the day appointed, Agatha 
went. She had prayed her own prayer for 
strength, and that, joined to strenuous effort 
on her own part, enabled her to make her 
adieux with quite a show of fortitude. To 
Aaron she had said a simple “ good-by ” over 
night. She took leave of her mother up 
stairs, and of the servants in the kitchen. 
Her father and Vic were going with her to 
the depot. Mrs. Colbraith, whom she had 
hoped to avoid, came out to the door and 
offered her hand. Agatha was going to pre- 
tend not to see it, but Vic made that impos- 
sible by saying, “See, Aggie, Mrs. Colbraith 
wants to say ‘ good-by’ to you.” 

So the girl was obliged to go away with 
the nauseous feeling of Mrs. Colbraith’s fat 
moist hand in hers, and a kiss from those 
dreaded lips upon her cheeks. This was the 
hardest to bear of all, but it was quickly 
over. If only the suffering and misery which 
that woman caused her could have been as 
brief, Aggie might soon have got back her 
old light-heartedness; but the pain and a 
great dread went with her. 

Agatha, then, was gone, and Mrs. Col- 
braith stayed. I will not attempt any dis- 
guises about the latter. She was a bold bad 
woman, who, while alluring, had yet the art 
to appear innocent and unsuspecting. That 
such women exist, is deeply to be lamented. 
That homes are made unhappy and pure 
lives embittered by their means, is as sad as 
it is true. 

With what wiles Mr. Wilbraham, in spite 
of his resolves, was led into this woman’s 
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toils, I have neither the inclination nor the 
patience to relate. The bare fact is sufficient. 
We will let the details go. 

Mrs. Wilbraham, meanwhile, was selfishly 
cultivating her indolence and debility, aided 
and abetted therein by Mrs, Colbraith. The 
invalid’s exactions made it impossible for her 
husband to carry eut his plan of dismissing 
his agent, and taking the whole business 
upon himself. After Agatha left home there 
were days when Mrs. Wilbraham would not 
hear of liis leaving the house. Yet he was 
often banished frem her room for some fan- 
cied offence, and her maid summoned in his 
place. Her whims and exactions were cer- 
tainly of a character to exhaust the most 
enduring patience. Mr. Wilbraham, how- 
ever, was uniformly indulgent to his wife, 
but when banished from her presence he 
learned to find consolation with Mrs. Col- 
braith, God knows he needed consolation, 
yet he did not on that account justify 
himself for seeking it from such a source. 
Noe one knew better than Mr. Wilbraham 
the fallacy of making suffering an excuse for 
sinning. 

A year passed without bringing much 
change. Aaron and Victor were now fitting 
for college. Agatha had not been home 
since she went away. She liked at the 
school where she had been placed, Her 
letters home were cheerful and marked by 
constant improvement. 

There was no apparent change in Mrs. 
Wilbraham, though inevitably her life forces 
were becoming sapped by the course she 
pursued. It had been a long while now since 
she attempted doing anything for herself. If 
she wished to cross the room even, she must 
have help. 

One day she had been unusually hard to 
please, dismissing first her husband, then her 
maid, then Mrs. Colbraith, in petulant anger ; 
and at nightfall she was left alone. Some- 
thing suggested that this was the anniversary 
of her wedding day, and with the recollec- 
tion came reflections of a sort that she was 
quite unused to. Perhaps the air of that 
May evening was unwontedly exhilarating; 
or it maybe that some grain of truth, dropped 
into her mind in days long past, had sud- 
denly germinated. She thought of her 
husband’s long-suffering, and of her own 
fretfulness through many days and years— 
thought of it with regret for her own part, 
with fond gratitude for his. Then she re- 
viewed her wasted life, and wished that she 
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had strength to make the future different. 
“T once heard,” she thought, smiling faintly, 
“of a boy that lifted a calf every day until it 
became an ox. I wonder if I might not 
become quite strong by taking a little exer- 
cise every day, and increasing the amount 
constantly? What a surprise it would be to 
Jesse if I should walk down stairs some 
evening when he thought me unable to stir 
out of my room!” 

The novelty of the idea pleased her, but a 
patient waiting for results of a slow growth 
was foreign to her character. The longer 
she dwelt upon the thought of surprising her 
husband, the more eager she became for 
attempting it. She got up, and supporting 
herself by a chairback, worked her way to 
the bureau, one of whose drawers she opened. 
There was her bridal dress and the flowers 
she had worn with it. She took it out, 
shook out its folds, and hung it across a 
chair. Then, fatigued with the unwonted 
effort, she lay down to rest. But her feelings 
were too much stirred to permit her to lie 
long in quiet. She got up presently, and, 
sitting before her mirror, arranged her hair, 
adding with trembling fingers the flowers 
belonging to her bridal toilet. 


How the hopes and emotions of eighteen 
years before came back to ber as she did so! 
She had meant to be a fond and loving wife. 
Instead of that, she had been selfish and 


hateful. She saw it all now, and wondered 
at her husband’s forbearance. To-night she 
would ask her husband’s forgiveness, and 
thank him for having been so patient with 
her waywardness. Her unwonted excite- 
ment stirred the soft color in her delicate 
cheeks, making her almost as lovely as in her 
early girlhood. 

After another respite she dressed herself 
in her bridal white. She was very tired 
when this was done, and half repented of 
what she had undertaken. She dared not 
stop for further rest, lest her courage should 
forsake her, now that the ordeal was so near. 
With faltering steps she reached the stairs, 
and supported herself in descending by cling- 
ing to the balustrade. From the parlor she 
heard a murmur of voices, and felt a momen- 
tary regret that she would not find Jesse 
alone. It was too late to retreat now, how- 
ever, She had not strength to reascend the 
stairs} so she crept softly to the parlor door, 
opened it noiselessly, intent upon surprising 
her husband, and found herself surprised by 
what she saw. Mr. Wilbraham and Mrs. 


Colbraith were sitting together, she leaning 
upon him heavily, he bending down to kiss 
her. 

A gasp and a gurgling sound, succeeded 
by the fall of some object, called the atten- 
tion of the pair. 

“ My God, Sue!” groaned Mr. Wilbraham, 
starting to his feet, and lifting up the wronged 
wife, from whose mouth drops of blood were 
trickling, and whose face was like the face 
of the dead. Back to the room, whence in 
such weakness it had just come on its errand 
of reconciliation, the white-robed figure was 
carried. It was laid upon a sofa. There 
was a gasp and a flutter of the heart, and 
then utter stillness. 

“She has fainted,” said Mrs. Colbraith, at 
Mr. Wilbraham’s elbow. “I have sent for 
Dr. Layard. You had better let me rub 
her.” 

“Go away!” commanded the man, in a 
deep stern voice. 

In her retreat she was met by Vic, who 
excitedly demanded what had happened. 

“Your mother came down stairs alone. I 
don’t see what made her do it. She fell 
when she got to the parlor door. I’m afraid 
it has killed her.” 

The same story was told to Dr. Layard, 
who came soon afterward. Came uselessly, 
for the case had gone beyond his province. 
Doctors are not for the dead. 

“Dead!” Mr. Wilbraham had known that 
that would be the word. Dead! and his 
treachery had killed her. Almost as if it 
were written out before him, he could read 
the purpose with which she had put on her 
bridal attire and dragged herself down stairs 
to seek him—ber husband. The tender 
feelings of a gone-by time had returned to 
her, only to be driven back in a eongealing 
current upon her heart. The man’s sin ‘had 
found him out, and his punishment was 
almost greater than he could bear. The way 
of the transgressor és hard. 

Agatha came home from school. It seemed 
to Mr. Wilbraham that ,her eyes had an 
accusing look when he first met their mourn- 
ful glance, though that might have been his 
fancy. It was pitiful to see her grief, but he 
had no comfort to offer her. He had none 
for himself. He saw that Victor and Agatha 
turned to each other rather than to him for 
support—saw it with a pang—yet felt it was 
right that it should be so, Upon these two 
their bereavement, as is inevitable with a 
first grief, fell with stunning force. But 
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youth is strong and nature helpful. Every 
body was very kind—the Leonardsons most 
of all. They had never felt so near to their 
pastor as now, had never valued the friend- 
ship of Wirt and Grace so much. 

Aaron CQ@lbraith was kind, too, but rather 
like one who does not wish to fall short of 
what is expected from him, than with the 


spontaneous sympathy of the Leonardsons. © 


Victor and Agatha acknowledged themselves 
obliged to him, but did not feel much drawn 
towards him on that account, 


CHAPTER VI. 
PRUDENCE AND PRODIGAMITY. 


Suarp grief, like an edge tool, becomes 
blunted with use, and all the tendencies of a 
busy life are sedative in their effects. Mr, 
Wilbraham’s case was no exceptional one in 
these respects. For a long time his agent 
was necessarily absent, thus compelling the 
proprietor of the slate works to apply himself 
closely to business. His dead was buried 
out of his sight, and but for the vacancy up 
stairs, life went on in its old familiar courses. 

At first Mrs. Colbraith discreetly avoided 
him. Then, when she began sometimes to 
come in his way by chance, it was always 
with a grieved repentant face, from which he 
inferred that she, too, had suffered from 
remorse. At last she asked to speak with 
him, and, being allowed the opportunity, 
told him that “she thought she ought to go 
away. She could never hope to get back the 
peace of mind which she had forfeited, but 
in some other place, by a life of charity and 
good works—” 

Here the repentant Magdalen broke down 
utterly, and covered her face with her 
hands. 

If her proposal had come some weeks 
before, Mr. Wilbraham would have acqui- 
esced in her going with stern severity. Now 
he was able to remember that he had 
wronged another woman beside his wife, and 
that the other was still living. Perhaps he 
was even conscious that she was a handsome 
and very fascinating woman, though I can- 
not say positively as te that. 

“ You had better stay,” he said, taking one 
of the weeping penitent’s hands. “ You are 
used to the house. I should have difficulty 
in finding any one to fill your place.” 

“If you really wish it; but I thought—I 
feared—that you were thinking hard of me— 
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for what—O dear! You can never know 
how much I have suffered.” 

“T have not to blame you, only myself for 
what has happened. We shall not always 
feel as we do now, and I prefer that you 
should stay.” 

He dropped the hand he had taken, and 
began walking from window to window of 
the library, his face working painfully. Mrs. 
Colbraith, with her eyes still shaded with 
one hand—whose fingers were conveniently 
parted—watched him furtively, and divined 
that it was not wholly by sorrow for the 
irrevocable past that he was shaken. Per- 
haps she found the thought an agreeable 
one, for she repeated it to herself with em- 
phasis, as she rose to leave ‘the room. Mr. 
Wilbraham, seeing that she was going, ap- 
proached her with extended hand. 

“We may still be friends,” he said, with | 
some feeling. 

“ Yes,” she replied, softly. 

And so their interview ended 

Agatha stayed at home until September, 
and then went back to school. About the 
same time Victor and Aaron were placed at 
college, Mr. Wilbraham supplying funds for 
both. Wirt Leonardson accompanied them, 
and the three entered the same class. 

At college, as he had done at school, Aaron 
Colbraith distinguished himself. He was . 
regarded as the best worker and strongest 
thinker of his class. Wirt Leonardson had a 
fair standing, too, though it was held rather 
by quickness of intellect than by hard study. 
Victor managed to keep along somehow. 
True to his old principles, he never stood in 
the way of those who wanted the uppermost 
places. If he did not accomplish much 
study, he contrived to spend a good deal of 
money—thus proving that he fully understood 
what belongs to the position of a rich man’s 
son. His allowance was double that which 
Aaron had consented to receive, yet it always 
happened that before quarter-day came 
around, a portion of Colbraith’s funds had 
passed into Vic’s hands. 

“It’s too bad, Ron, I know,” Vic said 
once, “but that last supper cleaned me out 
completely. I never could keep money in 
my pocket, without its burning through, and 
you always have plenty. I don’t see how 
you manage it.” 

“TI have but little use for money. One 
can’t work and play too, and work is. the 
only thing for a fellow in my position. It’s 
different with you, of course. You can have 
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all the money you want for the asking. 
What is only prudence in me would be nig- 
gardliness in you. I like to hear the boys 
telling what an open-handed, generous chap 
you are, and I’d be the same, if I could afford 
it. That #ntiment of King Sardanapalus 
was not so bad, after all— Eat, drink and 
love. The rest’s not worth a fillip’—not so 
bad, I mean, for those who can afford to 
carry it out. It wont do for poor folks, 
though. We've got to work in order to eat 
and drink, and as for love, that is not to be 
thought of until we are able to invest our- 
selves with gilded attractions, and for that 
we must work too.” 

“T’m not so sure that Grace Leonardson 
would agree to that last sentiment of yours.” 

“Why not? She is like all the rest of 
womankind, I suppose,” returned Aaron, 
walking to the window, and standing with 
his back to Victor while he went on speak- 
ing. “Grace is a pretty little girl, and I 
rather like her. I’ve no time for falling in 
love, though, and shail not have for the next 
fifteen years. Before a quarter of that time 
has passed, she’ll be Mrs. somebody—with a 
baby or two, most likely. These sweet, 
merry, saintly girls always marry young, and 
make very good wives too, I believe.” 

“You have thought more upon the sub- 
ject than I should have supposed,” rejoined 
Victor, with a laugh. 

Aaron looked intently out of the window a 
moment before replying. 

“T have thought of it within the last three 
minutes, and have spoken out my thoughts 
to the utmost,” he said, then. “Now about 
your affairs. If you need more money before 
your remittance comes, let me know. You 
must not stint yourself, of course. It is 


well known here that your father is one of 
the nobs, and people don’t like close-fisted- 
ness in a fellow of your sort.” 

“You're a trump, Ron. [ll make it even 
for you some day. You can count it as a 
casting of your bread on the praters, you 
know. I’m glad you don’t think it necessary 
to preach what you practise. Half the A, 
No. 1’s, who are as clear of getting into any 
scrapes as a fish is of yoking himself to a 
farmer’s plow, could never have let such an 
opening for a sermon go by.” 

He sauntered off as he spoke, singing a 
jolly refrain, in a tone to match: 

“Then let the wide world wag as it will, 

I'll be gay and happy still, 
Gay and happy, gay and happy, 
T'll be gay and happy still.” 

Perhaps Aaron’s was not the best sort of 
counsel for a youth like Victor. Certainly 
it was not such as Agatha would have 
wished her brother to listen to. She, in her 
letters, was constantly trying to inspire him 
with some nobler aims than the mere living 
for pleasure, but all such admonitions fell 
upon him about as water does upon a pol- 
ished surface. So if Aaron had given ser- 
mons instead of such counsel as we have 
heard from him, it is probable that both 
counsel and counsellor would have app eared 
highly obnoxious to the listener. 

As it was, though not on terms of close 
intimaey, Victor had a high respect for 
Aaron. He felt a certain pride, too, in the 
distinction which his classmate was achiev- 
ing. He liked to hear people speak of the 
figure young Colbraith was sure to make in 
the world, believiug in that rising luminary 
as fully as the luminary believed in himself; 


perhaps more fully. 
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In the Bahamas’ outermost shoals, 
Where the white surf-bell dismally tolls, 
Knells for the fair, knells for the brave, 
Hidden beneath the treacherous wave, 
Coffinless, shroudless, gone to their grave: 
Near where the sea looks smooth and deep, 
Seemingly bound in watery sleep, 
There lies the cruel rocky reef 
Fitly known as the Mariner’s Grief. 
There it hides with a secret stealth, 
Lurking to grasp the ocean’s wealth 
With a ponderous jaw 
And a ravenous maw, 
Every angle an open claw, 
Like a submarine spider all the day 
Sleepily waiting for his careless prey: 
But come the darkness and swell the gale, 
With lurid lightnings and tempest’s wail, 
Then you shall see his form dilate, 
Swollen huge at the touch of fate: 
Then you shall see his cavernous grin, 
Telling of danger and death within; 
Death and danger!—’tis the story brief, 
The hideous tale of the Mariner’s Grief. 


The sun shone fair 
When we passed his lair, 
And his serrated side was dry and bare, 
While the ebb-tide sported about his breast 
Asaswallow might skim round a condor’s nest. 
Then I leaned me down on the ship’s stern-rail, 
And counted the plates in the monster's mail, 
Till a musing sprite possessed my brain, 
Till the moan of the ebb came faint and low, 
Faint and low, low and faint, 
Speaking a language weird and quaint; 
Syllables soft, as to and fro 
Murmured the tide like a summer rain. 
And perhaps I dreamed; but methought a tone, 
Hoarser by far than the tide’s faint moan, 
Boomed with the surf’s breath far and near, 
Telling a tale of woe and fear, 
Every accent a sigh or groan, 
Or sometimes a chuckle of devil’s cheer. 
Alas! but the winds and waves were deaf 
That heard the tale of the Mariner’s Grief. 


I. 
“O, I love to hide ' 
Where the brave ships glide 
So proud and free o’er the flowing tide, 
When their holds are stored with yellow gold, 
And their decks are thronged with wealth 
untold, 


THE BAHAMA WRECKER, 
A STORY IN VERSE. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS, 


The wealth of beauty, the treasure rare 
Of red, red lips and of braided hair, 
The glory of youth, the pride of age, 
For I gulp them all in my foaming rage. 
When the night is dark, when the helmsman’s 
eyes 
Grow heavy and dim, and his weak sense dies, 
How I seize them then with stern surprise! 
Perhaps there is mirth and glee below, 
The cabins may ring with musio’s flow, 
And life and beauty be all aglow,— 
But the cheeks grow white 
With a wild affright 
That glowed with youth’s warm blood so 
bright, 
As the dreadful cry rings through the night, © 
‘ Breakers ahead 
A sudden shock 
Grinds the ship on the ragged rock, 
And I drag her down like a garnered sheaf 
To the storehouse of the Mariner's Grief. 


IL 
“Yonder where white sails come and go, 
Over the waters to and fro, 
Long and low, long and low, 
Like a horizon cloud lies Abaco. 
There dwelt the wrecker Gastonel, 
Whow I have served full long and well; 
For when he had kissed his wife and child, 
And steered away from his island cot, 
Through gathering gloom, o’er waters wild, 
Down to this rocky dangerous spot; 
When he had thrown his beacon flame 
Over the sea to lure the game, 
Then the tall ships rushed to my shoaly snare, 
And he gleaned the spoil that they scattered 
there,— 
The gems that glittered in sea-drenched hair, 
The jewels that flashed from white arms bare, 
All that was fair and all that was rare 
The wrecker took for his own great share. 
We hunted in couples, he and I, 
The storm was our hunting melody, 
Death was our slave; and wondrous well 
Did Gastonel 
Pave with my rocks his path to hell! 


I. 
“Not more than three stormy nights ago 
Came the wrecker’s boat from Abaco. 
Smitten by wind, and lashed by wave, 
Luckless Gastonel found his grave; 
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Splintered his boat on the sunken reef, 

And knew himself the Mariner's Grief. 

How I dragged him down with a joyous roar! 
How I champed his craft with my rocky jaw! 

How I hurled him then to the dreary shore, 


For the winds to tear and the waves to gnaw! 
For the winds and the waves, dead Gastonel, 


And the reef, that had served you long and 
well!” 
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Thus ceased the strain; but I looked far away 

To the coast of Abaco low and gray, 

And fancied its beach in the dead of night. 
In the howling storm, in the tempest wild, 
A pale wan woman, a wondering ehild, 


Peering far out in the fitful light, 
And watching in vain, waiting in vain, 
To welcome the wrecker home again. 


COUNT REMOND’S SON. 
A TALE OF HORROR. 


BY FREDERIC HOWE MARION. 


WHEN Lord Shelton, of the “ Yews,” died, 
it was found that the whole estate was 
bequeathed to the only child of his only sister, 
Count Remond of France. After the funeral 
the house and grounds were kept by milord’s 
old steward and his wife, unti! the heir 
arrived. 

It was a gloomy old place, built of stone, 
and hid among yews. Everybody said that 
the gay young French count would never 
come there. The deceased Lady Shelton’s 
old pet ape, Jocko, was always shivering and 
scolding, for the sunshine seldom got into 
the house. Moss coated the stone ledges of 
the mullioned windows; the unused chim- 
neys were full of swallows; and as old Tim- 
othy grew aged and lazy, the singing birds 
built in flocks among the undisturbed shrub- 
bery of the lawn. So that the first sound 
heard by Count Remond, on arriving at the 
Yews, was the morning chorus of the white- 
throats and siskins. , 

He alighted from his horse, opened the 
gate for himself, and led the animal up the 
avenue. A hare ran across his path. The 
horse stumbled among the vines of the black- 
berry and ground-nut. A great death’s- 
head moth hovered over the rank syringa 
bushes. As he advanced, a tame magpie, 
perched on a window-sill, cried, “ Go back! 
go back!” 

“That is good advice,” murmured Count 
Remond, stumbling over the exposed roots 
of an acacia. A shower of rosy bloom drift- 
ed down into his blonde hair, worn long, and 
curling on his shoulders. The small foreign 
horse he led eyed him watchfually. 

“Well, this is your home, Czar,” said the 
count, arranging a tress of the animal’s jetty 
silken mane. “What do you think of it? 
Do you see that tomb of a building, those old 


black trees, this wilderness of a lawn? Ah, 
my beauty, shall we not sigh for France ?” 

Czar, as the little French pony was called, 
arched his glossy neck, and stepped lightly 
along. 

A woodpecker ran up the trunk of an old 
oak, tapping loudly upon the bark. A dog 
barked in the distance. 

When Count Remond reached the terrace 
he found the steps half covered by the 
thorny branches of an eglantine. Throwing 
the bridle upon the horse’s neck, he left him 
to graze upon the lawn, while he forced his 
way through the thicket of roses which clung 
to his garments, and tore his hands. At 
length he stood upon the broad stone porch, 
and lifting the heavy iron knocker of the 
wide door, made the whole place ring with 
his summons. The magpie screamed, and a 
siskin flew chipping into the thicket. 

As the young count waited, his face was in 
the shadow of the dark old yews, a fair bril- 
liant face, affluent with youth and bloom. 
The eyes were blue as the heavens that 
peeped down at him through the branches of 
the trees. A diamond sparkled on the 
hand that gave the knocker a second impa- 
tient peal. Czar looked up from his lun- 
cheon of clover and whinnied. 

A hasty hand was heard at the bolts 
within. 

“ Wait only a minute, father dear!” cried 
a sweet voice. 

Achild? No. The door came open slowly, 
grating on the hinges, and a girl, seventeen 
years old or more, but petite and fair as a 
rose, looked out. 

At sight of Count Remond, her brown 
eyes dilated, and her color paled. 

“ Sir,” she faltered, “I thought it was my 
father, old Timothy. He said yesterday that 
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the hall door must be opened, or ’twould rust 
on its hinges, and I thought—” 

She stopped, too confused by the stran- 
ger’s attentive gaze to proceed. 

“Tam Count Remond, from St. Etienne,” 


he said, quietly, “This is the Yews, I 


suppose?” 

“Yes, this is the Yews,” answered the 
young girl, seemingly more at a loss than 
before, and the next minute she had quite 
run away, leaving Remond alone upon the 
threshold of his inheritance. 

He walked into the hall and opened the 
first door he came to. It was an old oaken 
dining-room, Adjoined was a large sitting- 
room, with tarnished brasses in the yawning 
fireplace, painted screens set against the well- 
faded easy-chairs, sofas and candelabras. He 
gave the hall cord a vigorous pull, and «was 
standing in the centre of the apartment 
when an old woman, apparently straight 
from the wash-tub, rushed into the room. 

“Ah, sir count, to think you should come 
home this way!’ she cried. 

Remond’s blue eyes stared at her coldly. 

“Have a fire here!” he said, imperiously. 
“Tt is wretchedly cold. Where is the man 
in trust here ?” 

“My husband, Timothy Brown, sir—my 
lord—count,” stammered the woman. “He 
has gone to the village for a bit of bacon for 
our dinners, sir. I wish he had but known! 
But there’s fine fat pigeons in the yard, sir. 
I'll make a pigeon-pie for your dinner, sir 
count. Timothy will be back soon. He’s 
old, sir; you must excuse things you find 
amiss. You have been so long in coming, 
milord—six years.” 

“Ah yes; but make a fire here, pray do!” 
cried Remond, shivering. 

Mother Brown hurried away. In a few 
moments a lighter step approached the door, 
and the young girl, her apron full of splin- 
ters and light wood, came into the room. 
She knelt down on the hearth and laid the 
fire. Remond, leaning one arm on the man- 
tel-piece, looked down at her. She was the 
sweetest thing he had ever seen. Her cheek 
was like a rose-leaf, her hair clustered soft 
and golden upon her shoulders. 

“What is your name, pretty one?” 

“ Matilda, sir,” answered the girl, blushing, 
and her little hands trembling at her task. 
Remond watched her until she ran away. 
Presently she came back with more wood. 

“Ah, that is too hard for the little arms!” 
he said, starting; and taking the. wood from 
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her he laid it upon the fire himself. With a 
shy smile the girl slipped away. 

The splinters blazed, the oak snapped. 
Remond drew one of the faded velvet.chairs 


upon the hearth, 

By-and-by an old man, his cap in his hand 
and his grizzled hair all on end with excite- 
ment, entered the apartment. 

“You’re welcome to the Yews, Count Re- 
mond,” he said; but he looked altogether 
too much afraid of Count Remond to advance 
further than six steps from the door, where 
he stood bowing. 

“You are Timothy Brown, my good man, 
I suppose.” 

Remond rose, and kicked the brands into 
fuller blaze. 

“TI wish you to tell me truly now, did my 
Uncle Gregory live here forty years?” 

“He did, sir count. Why shouldn’t he?” 

“And died of rheumatism, I suppose ?” 

“No, Count Remond. He died of ap- 
oplexy.” 

“Is it possible? Well, you want my 
orders, I suppose. The first is to make a 
rousing fire in every room under this roof, 
and to keep them burning day and night 
until this deadly chill is banished from the 
house.” 

Timothy stared, then left the room in 
silence. 

This was not Remond’s first visit to Eng- 
land, but he knew that it was his final one, 
and he determined not to die of cold at the 
start. The fires blazed, the pasty smoked, 
the place became habitable, barely habitable 
to him. 

After dinner he went out, petted Czar, and 
looked around disconsolately. The birds 
flew away from before him, the crows swam 
through the air, calling monotonously; the 
sun had gone under a cloud, the rain began 
to fall. Remond retreated to the house, and 
ordered more fire made. A boy had been 
summoned by this time, a sturdy villager, 
who tended fires all night. 

Three days the rain fell, and Remond 
walked the floor and meditated his plans. 
He had exhausted his inheritance in France, 
but here was a fresh fortune to begin upon. 
He hoped it would last him until his next 
benefactor died—his paternal grandfather, 
who had promised him half a million—and 
went to sleep upon a sofa. 

The storm had passed when he awoke; 
the sun streamed through the trees into the 
windows in broken shafts—but he did not at 
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first perceive this. His eyes opened upon a 
soft round face set in sunshiny curls, and 
with sweet hazel eyes fixed earnestly upon 
him. 

“Little Matilda,” he said, “ what do you 
want?” 

“ If you please, Count Remond, my mother 
has sent up your dinner; here it is on the 
tray—roast hare, and jelly, and sauces. But 
it is getting cold, sir.” 

“A very good dinner, and you are a nice 
little girlk But I must tell you what the 
little maids in France used to bring me. Sit 
down then, pray do, I am very lonesome. 
Right on this old tabouret, where I can look 
at you while I eat my dinner. Well, you 
see—” 

They amused each other for hours—he 
with her innocence, she with his wit. 

Much as the rank garden offended Count 
Remond’s taste, he was too lazy to have it 
revolutionized. He contented himself with 
having the lawns shaved, the shrubbery 
trimmed around the house, the yews cut 
down—great was old Timothy’s horror !—and 
building an arbor-trellis here and there, over 
which the thickets of rose-vines were trained. 


In these arbors he spent much of the sum- * 


mer days. 

And sometimes pretty Matilda was miss- 
ing. The mother would hunt high and low, 
and could not find her.. The girl would come 
at last with flushed cheeks and a light in her 
eyes. She had only been in the garden, 
she said. 

The summer and fall passed, the winter 
came. Remond went much to London; was 
absent from the Yews weeks at a time. 
There was a housekeeper and a French cook 
at the great house. Old Timothy and his 
family had a little cottage at the end of the 
grounds. Matilda said that it was a lone- 
some spot; she grew pale, was sad, listless 
and moody. Her gay child-heart seemed all 
gone. 

One day old Timothy discovered that his 
daughter was with child, and turned her out 
of the house. 

A furious March storm was beating and 
bending the old red oaks. Desperate and 
despairing, she fought her way up to the 
great house. There were guests in the long 
drawing-room—the Bromleys, and beautiful 
Bertha Fane. Matilda went in and fell 
down at Remond’s feet, and begged him to 
shelter her. She was soon to be the mother 
of his child. 
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He was furious. But he got her quietly 
away from his guests, and then, in the vent 
of his blind passion at being exposed before 
Miss Fane, whom he wished to marry, he 
drove her forth from his door. 

She wandered into the wet woods and lay 
down, the pangs of childbirth upon her. On 
that cold ground, his young mother drenched 
by the storms of heaven, Count Remond’s 
son was born. 

Old Timothy, going into the forest the 
next morning to see where the lightning had 
struck, found his child dead; yet wrapped in 
her stiff arms, and swathed in her golden 
hair, the infant was still living. 

Count Remond gave him money to rear 
the child, and pensioned him without labor 
for the rest of his days. 

Byt Timothy Brown and his wife had 
waxed old in years. The old woman died 
when the child was four years old, and then 
it was known that the boy was idiotic. It 
was difficult to find any one to take charge 
of him; but at length Remond’s wood-cutter, 
who had a hut in the forest, took him for 
the sake of the pay, which would help him 
supply bread to his own large family. 

The coarse rude children crowded on the 
poor half-witted boy. Sometimes he would 
bear it, sometimes he would fight like a tiger. 

The years went by. Count Remond was 
refused by beautiful Bertha Fane, but he 
received the hand of Lady Mary Warrington. 
Children were born to him, but they all died 
in their infancy. The tenderest care lav- 
ished upon them could not save them to life. 
Remond, at forty-five, had no heir, 

It was a great disappointment to him. 
Sometimes as he came from the five little 
graves in the churchyard, whither his steps 
had wandered, he would hear a barbarous 
whoop, and poor Felix, Matilda’s idiot son, 
would run along the road. He was almost 
aman, with vigorous limbs and a firm red 
color on his cheek. Remond’s physician, 
who knew the circumstances of the boy’s 
birth, said that it was the early exposure 
which had probably injured his brain. Meet- 
ing the staring watery eyes of the poor boy, 
Remond would almost ery aloud with re- 
morse. Had he married pretty Matilda, he 
would have saved himself this horrible crime, 
and had vigorous sons in his old age. Now 
his name would die with him. Lady Mary 
no longer bore even weaklings. 

He was wandering in his garden one day. 
Oppressed by the heat of the sun, and made 
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drowsy by mingled scents, he entered one of 
the rose-arbors, lay down upon a bench and 
fell asleep. 

Guests arrived, and the servants sought 
their master. One of the men at length 
He retreated, 


approached the rose-arbor. 
screaming with terror. 

Everybody rushed to the spot. Those who 
looked into the arbor cried out or swooned. 
The body of Count Remond lay upon the 
bench, but his head was gone. 

All the household gathered around the 
spot. Physicians, jurymen, officers were sent 
for. Lady Mary lay in spasms in her cham- 
ber. At length a woman discovered poor 
Felix peeping into the arbor. 

“ What do you here?” she cried. 

The boy laughed until he was obliged to 
hold his sides. 

“T came to see if he had found his head,” 
he cried, pointing to the corpse. 

“His head? what do you know about this, 
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poor wretch ?” they cried, seizing upon him. 

“I? I know all about it. The count gave 
me sweetmeats sometimes. I saw him come 
in here, and I came too. Sometimes he is 
kind. I came in softly. I had been eutting 
bushes by the roadside. The count was 
sound asleep. I wanted a little play—my 
hatchet was sharp—and so I cut off his head 
and hid it. I did not think he could find it 
—no, no!—and he has not.” 

“ Where isit? where is the count’s head ?” 
asked his shuddering listeners. 

The boy crept under a rose-tree and drew 
out the bloody head. 

“Ha! ha!” he cried; “ was not that a good 
place to hide it ?” 

Nothing could be done but to bury the 
poor mutilated body, and place the boy under 
close confinement. Accustomed to the free 
life of the woods and fields, the idiot in a 
twelvemonth had chafed himself to death. 
So ended the annals, the name of Remond. 


IN THE MAELSTROM 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 


WE were twenty-nine days from Charles- 
ton, 8. C., for Archangel, Russia, in the brig 
Annabel Maud. The passage had been an 
excellent one, with strong westerly breezes, 
and we had already reached latitude sixty- 
one north, longitude fifteen west. Night 
had become but little more than a name, and 
the ring of mellow gold left by the setting 
sun, remained faintly marked till his ris- 
ing. It was now blowing heavily from the 
northward; we had just double-reefed the 
topsails, and were getting the preventer 
braces on the maintopsail yard, when looking 
to windward from my position aloft, I caught 
sight of a dark speck tossed amid the white 
caps of the sea. It disappeared, and half- 
blinded by the wind, I imagined it one of the 
innumerable shapes assumed by the waves as 
they leaped in sun and shadow. But again 
it rose to view, and Iggazed towards it as 
steadily as the wind would permit. A second 
time it sank, reappearing as before. 

“On deck!” I sang out. “There is some- 
thing to windward, sir, that looks like a boat. 
Right off the beam, sir!” 

“ How far off?” 

“About three miles, I should judge, sir.” 

The captain brought his glass to bear in 
the direction indicated. 


“Yes, itis a boat with men in her,” he 
said, lowering the instrument, as a huge sea 
struck the quarter, and a deposit of pure 
ocean brine ran down from his old sou’ wester 
—* five or six men. Stand by the braces; 
we must come to, where we are. We might 
get nearer to her by hauling up sharp, but 
that wont do. We are dead to leeward now, 
and she may stand it till she gets down to 
us. It wont do to draw the poor fellows a 
single point from their course. Put down 
your helm, Tom. Let go the lee braces!” 

Creak went the weather-brace blocks, and 
the Annabel Maud lay with her maintopsail 
aback and her foretopmast-staysail slatting 
free in the wind. All eyes were strained 
towards the approaching boat. The captain’s 
wife, a young and lovely creature, and her 
sister, still younger and still more lovely, 
stood on the quarter deck, anxious ané 
curious. 

“O Miranda!” said the young girl, to her 
wedded sister, “ it will never reach us! See 
how it is tossed! Look, they are trying to 
free it from water. Whata dreadful sea! I 
ean hardly stand on the deck, and only think 
of those poor men in their little boat. There! 
O dear!” 

At the words, Ophelia Lee’s beautiful lips 
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were wet with the salt spray, and as she 
staggered at the Annabel Maud’s deep lurch, 
the brine was showering from her cap and 
shawl. “Too much water hast thou, poor 
Ophelia!” 

Shaking off the unwelcome drops, the 
brave girl again gave all her attention to the 
forlorn voyagers in the boat; and the reader 
may presently learn why I thus speak of her, 
and why I lost no look or tone of hers. 

The little bark was soon so near to us 
that we could make out the number and 
condition of her crew. There was a hat- 
less man at the helm in a monkey-jacket; 
there were three blue-shirted, bare-headed 
men at the oars, and three others, twoin tat- 
tered jackets, and one in.shirt and trowsers 
only, were bailing—one with a bucket, anoth- 
er with a tin pan, and the third with an old 
hat. The sea combed above her sides, often 
dashing into her and she was nearly swamped. 
Not more than a hundred yards separated 
us from the little craft, when an unusually 
heavy roller came rushing and roaring close 
astern of her. She disappeared in the inter- 
vening chasm, and when she next rose to 
view it was but to float keel upward, her 
smooth bottom-boards gleaming like a crow’s 
wing, 

For a few moments her crew struggled to 
climb upon her keel, but successive seas rolled 
her over and over, till of the seven forlorn 
men there were but six, then four, then three, 
then two. She drifted towards us, but we 
were drifting also, and the wild, howling 
northwest flaws that had now increased in 
violence, forbade us to lower a boat. Had 
the little wreck been anywhere but dead in 
the wind’s eye, we could have braced full and 
run close upon her, but as it was, the distance 
between us did not seem to lessen; and be- 
sides, it was apparent that the course of the 
boat’s drift was tending to carry her clear of 
us. 

There was but one chance of saving the 
two men and that a small one. We put up 
the helm, filled away the maintopsail, and in 
afew minutes, by giving the brig a good pull, 
ran ahead a quarter of a mile; then hauling 
on the opposite tack, we succeeded in weath- 
ering the boat. One man only, now clung to 
the keel; the other had fallen backward, and 
gone down with outstretched arms. As we 
neared the helpless mariner, the brig was 
kept so close to the wind that the topsails 
almost shivered, and this precaution, together 
with the head sea, so deadened her way that 
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on coming up with the boat, we had no diffi- 
culty in effecting our plan. Lines which led 
aft outside of the rigging were thrown from 
the forecastle to the suffering stranger, and 
before the slack grew taut he succeeded in 
adjusting one of them around his body. 
Then we drew him on board; yet careful as 
we were, the side of the brig bruised him 
badly, as she slat and wallowed almost upon 
the boat itself. 

“Now put up your heli, Tom!” said the 
captain. “Slack the lee braces, Mr. Stein- 
way, and let her go off on her course. So— 
all well your braces! Remember your course 
there; keep her up no’theast half no’th!” 

The rescued sailor, who was scarcely more 
than a boy, appeared half dead from exhaus- 
tion and injuries, and Captain Daun bestowed 
him in a snug berth, hoping to obtain finally 
something intelligible from him, for as yet 
none of us had been able to understand the 
few words he spoke. 

“He is not American,” said the captain, 
“nor English, nor Scotch, nor Irish, nor 
French, nor Spanish, nor Portuguese, nor 
Italian; and about his being Ger—” 

“O, he ish no German!” interposed Mr. 
Steinway, who had come from the old Prus- 
sian port of Stettin; “he pring no such lingo 
as dat from Vaterland, German, no! He 
never vas on der Elbe, no more ash on der 
Oder! Dat ish so!” 

When next day the stranger appeared on 
deck bright and convalescent, he was the 
centre of interest. Yet no one could under- 
stand a word he said—not Augustine Concha 
the Spaniard, nor Jean Fouchard the French- 
man, nor Tom Ap-Evarts the Welshman, nor 
Jack Smith, nor Pat Sheghan. 

“Och,” said Pat, “ poor b’y! not one of the 
tongues of Babel would hit his case!” 

He was about twenty years old, and a finer- 
looking youth I never saw. He had the blue 
eyes and fresh complexion of the north of 
Europe, though exposure had somewhat dark- 
ened his features, and his figure was remark- 
ably well-proportioned. Altogether, he gave 
me the impression thet I had seen some one 
like him before, but whether in a picture or 
in real life, it would have been hard to tell. 

In vain Ophelia Lee tried him with her 
school map of Europe. His bright intelligent 
eyes followed her white fingers with almost 
painful interest as they pointed in succession 
to the yellow of Russia, the blue of Norway, 
or the red of Sweden. Poor youth! he evi- 
dently knew nothing of maps. Tears of sym- 
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pathy rose to the fair girl’s eyes as she folded 
the leaves, while the young sea-waif looked 
in her face with a sad, timid, half-agonized, 
and yet admiring glance. I was standing at 
the wheel, close to them, and it occurred to 
me that between their two bright faces there 
wasa singular resemblance. In expression, 
in a certain spiritual light, they were as alike 
as two rays of sunshine. I thought perhaps 
they were made for each other; perhaps des- 
tiny, makinginstruments of winds and waves, 
had here on the northern deep cast Ophelia’s 
Hamlet in her path. . 

I was jealous. I mused on future contin- 
gencies. How dreadful, should Ophelia be- 
come his tutor! She would teach him of 
maps and of languages, and I could imagine 
his wonderful progress. He was very hand- 
some, and he would become still handsomer 
—for now he was but sunshine among clouds, 
while she was morning ina clear sky, but 
his spirit would brighten day by day, and 
who could predict how the romance of his 
miraculous deliverance, added to commisera- 
tion for his misfortunes, might affect Ophelia’s 
heart? Such were the silly musings of the 
sailor boy who stood at the wheel of the An- 
nabel Maud, and who half forgot his course, 
till the leach of the maintopsail shivered, and 
Mr. Steinway sang out: 

“Mind your helm dere! You'll have de 
prig in irons next ding! How you heading?” 

I did not tell him that the image of Cap- 
tain Daun’s girl-sister-in-law had come be- 
tween my eyes and the needle, but simply 
replied, “ No’theast-by-no’th, half-east, sir.” 

Then I went on dreaming again, but rather 
of the past than the present. I thought of 
the days when [ sailed little ships in the pond 
near the schoolhouse—in the pond that the 
boys used to say, with round eyes and por- 
tentous tones, had no bottom; because it lay 
between four hills, and looked black and sul- 
len, as if at any time a dragon might come 
up.from its depths to look for the first time 
upon the sun! We don’t know what to ex- 
pect from old earth when we have dwelt 
upon it only through 4 child’s years; and so 
the boys thought such a thing might happen 
—happen close to the schoolhouse. 

“Four bells!” And Jack Fouchard came 
shuffling along to relieve me at the wheel. 

“ No’theast-by-no’th, half-east,” I said, giv- 
ing Jack the course, and went up to the main- 


top, where the second mate had a job for ‘ 


me, 
But my dream of the past went with me; 


and Bob Smith came back, and. Dick Shaw; 
and the old master and his bell; and the lit- 
tle wet feet, cold and uncomfortable, that 
had been in the pond. And I remembered 
a little brig, not two feet long, the very model 
of the Annabel Maud, which one day I sent 
out upon the miniature sea. The boys ad- 
mired the set of the new sails, and even the 
girls saw beauty in the jaunty little square- 
rigger. Perhaps, too, they detected a signifi- 
cance in the name on her delicate blue pen- 
nant, for it was “ Ophelia.” 

Many trees overshadowed the pond, and 
one of them, a willow, leaned far out beyond 
the bank. Ophelia Lee standing on its hori- 
zontal trunk and supporting herself by the 
leafy branches, had ventured some yards from 
the shore, when my little brig became en- 
tangled in the green twigs that swept the 
water close to the fair girl’s feet. Laughingly 
she shook the tree as if to ripple the water 
and thus cause the fairy bark to float away. 
But while running around to the spot, I 
heard a scream and asplash. Rapid little 
swells rushed in circles from beneath . the 
tree, and only a white hand and arm above 
the water told where Ophelia had vauished. 
Even these instantly disappeared. In diving 
I missed her; fora large dead branch that 
reached down beneath the surface caught in 
my clothes, and I was half drowned before 
getting free. She rose and again sank, ere I 
was able to regain my breath and strength; 
but in a moment more I followed her. I 
have heard that people sink three times and 
rise twice in drowning, but Ophelia did. not; 
she went down, down, down, and I followed 
her as a diver might a lost and sinking pearl. 
I knew that my hand became entangled in 
her long locks, knew that I had reached her 
at last, knew that 1 was struggling upward, 
and saw the faint dawn of light ‘that broke 
‘deep down in the still waters, and then 1 be- 
came insensible to all things, till I lay upon 
the green bank and they told me I had saved 
her. 1 was then sixteen; she was twelve. 

Now in our brig’s maintop, with Ophelia 
Lee beautiful on the deck below, I dreamed 
of that sweet time—dreamed of the lake by 
the schoolhouse, and repeated the wondrously 
delicate lines: 


“There is a willow grows ascaunt the brook, 
That, shows his hoar leaves in the glassy 
_ Stream.” 


. There is a charm in mystery and in things 
foreign, and Ophelia Lee and her sister Mi- 
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randa were not the daughters of old Mrs. 
Lee, the sea captain’s widow; she had sim- 
ply adopted them, naming them respectively 
for two of Shakspeare’s most lovely charac- 
ters. They had come from over the main, 
and their nationality was unknown to all 
even to themselves, for they were taken up 
in a boat at sea, the one four, the other six 
years old, as their rescuers judged; and their 
prattle was in a strange language which none 
of the weather-worn sailors had ever heard, 
and which they themselves soon forgot. To 
my susceptible heart, this portion of Ophe- 
lia’s story was no trifle; and revolving the 
many possibilities, I sometimes saw in her 
the loved one of Hamlet the Dane; and I 
grew almost a believer in the reincarnation 
of spirits. 

Reflections like these—queer ones for a 
man putting ratlins on the Annabel Maud’s 
maintopmast shrouds—will account for the 
pang I felt at the presence of our handsome 
sea waif, as well as at the pleasure of Ophelia 
in becoming his preceptress. As I stood 
there thus, and thought of my pretty brig 
“ Ophelia” on the schoolhouse pond, I almost 
fancied that we had become Lilliputians and 
were sailing in the same little vessel, not two 
feet long; bnt the thunder of the sea, as the 
broad topsails tugged at the creaking yards, 
while the Annabel Maud went pitching down 
with a swash and a swing, recalled me to real 
life. I heard the captain remark to Mr. 
Steinway that the Faroe Islands must bear 
about sou’-southeast, and that the Icelandic 
coast lay west-nor-west from us. Between 
Iceland and the Faroe Islands—how far in 
the rude North we were! . 

Days passed, and Ophelia whiled away the 
hours by essaying the blue-eyed youth with 
such lessons as struck her girlish fancy; but 
they were lessons more earnest than system- 
atic. She reminded me of a Gallic sailor 
who once attempted to instruct me in French, 
without himself knowing a word of English. 
Poor Ophelia! she meant all for the best, 
but my foolish sensitiveness became almost a 
torture as I noted her pure deep interest in 
the unfortunate, and felt more and more that 
an indefinable resemblance existed between 
them. Besides, had not their fortunes been 
in one respect marvellously alike? Had not 
both in the same manner been rescued from 
death at sea, and must there not be some- 
thing mournful in the unknown history of 
each? Often, as she looked upon him, I fan- 
cied that her glance seemed to say, “ There’s 
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one for you; and here’s some for me!” 

It was midnight, on the twenty-second or 
June, when we made North Cape in Norway 
—midnight, and yet the sun was above the 
horizon, straight over the pole. It seemed 
to me as if we had climbei to the top of the 
world; and I could imagine England, and 
Holland, and the cold mountains of Scotland, 
lying far below. Even Sweden had become 
a southern clime by comparison. And to 
think of the port whence we sailed—the mart 
of cotton and rice—in beautiful Carolina! 
What a pathless waste of cold and savage 
waves lay between! I talked of these things 
with Ophelia as she stood at my side while I 
was capping the ends of the main rigging, 

“ Yes,” she said, “ it is larger than the pond 
by the schoolhouse!” And pearls glittered 
in her eyes. “How little we dreamed of 
this when your pretty brig sailed under the 
willow!” The look and tone were enough. 
I had nothing to fear from Ophelia’s hapless 
pupil. What if she had guessed those silly 
thoughts? Lucky thatI had not betrayed 
them! And what shame I felt, to have 
dreaded a poor young mariner who had no 
tongue, and was armed only with blue eyes 
like Ophelia’s. 

“ What progress in the lessons?” I asked. 

“O, just a word, one word—thatisall! I 
pronounce ‘ Russian,’ and he smiles and re- 
plies ‘ Ruskoy !” 

“O yes, the masculine of Russian, in their 
own language is Ruskoy, and the feminine 
is Ruskaya. But you think he isn’t a Rus- 
sian, I believe.” 

“O no, he shakes his head when he says 
*Raskoy;’ but, dear me, that’s as far as we 
have got! How I pity him—and he is 80 
handsome, too, so fine-looking !”” 

“Then comes my fit again!” I might have 
said,like poor Macbeth. Did Ophelia know 
that she was teasing me? I could feel her 
stealing a look at my face to see how I bore 
it. Yet imagination alone was in fault, for 
the very silliness of my fears was a safeguard 
against their discovery. I comforted myself 
with the reflection that at the most they un- 
derstood but a single word in common, and 
had no mutual memories of a pond by a 
schoolhouse, and a treacherous willow, and a 
dear little boat named “Ophelia!” Herein 
the advantage was mine, but I required more 
than this. Yet the feeling was one of un- 
easiness rather than jealousy, as if the old 
remembrances might not always remain with 
her as with me. Then I thought of her as 
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a little child in a boat, with white dimpled 
hands, and eyes like the blue sky, and won- 
dered from what sad bark she drifted. 

The brig sped on and on, all the circling 
day that knew no night; and in the brief 
moments when the captain’s fair sister-in- 
law approached me at my work, or came to 
lean upon the taffrail while I stood at the 
wheel, it was a delight to converse with her 
of the wondrous north—to tell her what she 
already knew, that the pole star was right 
up from the royalmast, only that we could 
not see it for the midnight sunshine, and that 
the pole itself was at our feet. The very brig, 
too, seemed like a conscious being and a 
friend, and in feeling, rather than words, I 
caught myself apostrophizing her. 

“You and I, old friend, have cast our for- 
tunes together at last. You have lain at 
the wharf by my home, rusty and weather- 
stained, or bright and glistening. I played 
about your spars in childhood, and longed to 
tread your decks on the sea. It was from 
you that I fashioned my little ‘ Ophelia’ that 
sailed on the school lake. And now here we 
are, I at your wheel, and you with the fresh 
gale from the north pole piping in your 
royals!” 

And the dear old Annabel Mand lifted her 
head in answer, as the stern sank and the 
swell rolled under her forefoot ; and the blocks 
and yards, and the topgallant halyards, and 
the topsailsheets all gave forth a murmur 
that I understood right well. 

The intelligent countenance of“ the stran- 
ger youth whom no man knew,” soon in- 
formed us that he comprehended our where- 
abouts; North Cape was evidently familiar 
to him, and I had no doubt that Archangel 
would be found equally so—for I had long 
before pronounced him a Russian, in spite of 
Ophelia’s opinion to the contrary. We’ en- 
tered the White Sea and beat up against light 
southerly winds to the Bay of Archangel. 
Near the mouth of the Dwina, we dropped 
anchor to wait for the tide; and here we were 
visited by a fisherman solitary ina boat. No 
sooner had he stepped on deck than our 
young sea waif met him with the most un- 
bounded joy. They embraced each other 
with such heartfelt affection that Ophelia, 
who stood wonderingly by, was moved to 
tears, Vainly both endeavored to explain 

. to Captain Daun the peculiar circumstances 
of their position; but now, for the first time, 
in a flow of otherwise unintelligible language 
from the young sailor, the word “Polska” 
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struck me forcibly, for 1 was aware that it 
meant Poland. 

“ Ophelia,” I said, as she stood at my side, 
“he is a Pole! But who is the other?” 

The little drama ended in our young friend’s 
going away with the fisherman. Before he 
did so, there were unnumbered consonants 
used all to no purpose, for ever so much Rus- 
sian could not enlighten us any; but the 
shake of the hand, which passed all around, 
no less than the tear-dimmed eyes, told of 
gratitude that would long endure. I shame 
to say it, butI was glad when he dropped 
Ophelia’s hand, he held it so long. But 
wouldn’t I have done so? Wouldn’t any 
one have done so? Whether he would ever 
present himself again, we knew not; but one 
thing was certain, he had a tongue among 
his own people if not among us, and would 
perhaps fight his way with the best of them. 

Archangel lies twenty miles up the Dwina, 
and when the tide turned at the river's 
mouth, we went up witha fresh westerly 
breeze as far as the island of Sollenbole, 
about a mile from the city, and there dis- 
charged our cargo, consisting of rice. It is 
at this island that all the vessels unload, and 
thence, when their work is done for the day, 
the various crews go up to the town. 

One less romantic than myself can hardly 
imagine the sensations with which I met 
Ophelia in the streets of this far northern 
seaport, or in my neat sailor jacket and trow- 
sers, walked with her on Sundays to visit its 
chief scenes of interest. At home, I was a 
neighbor of Captain Daun’s; he knew me 
well, and my position before the mast was in 
his eyes no objection to my occasionally es- 
corting his beautiful sister-in-law; and as to 
his wife, she, too, remembered the old days, 
and the little brig, and the pond, and the 
willow. We found Archangel very different 
from what we had supposed it; indeed, to 
people who had so lately been up in latitude 
seventy-two, the old Russian town, only sixty- 
four degrees thirty-two minutes north,seemed | 
well down in the habitable world. If the ° 
globe was a ship, the pole might be a truck, 
North Cape the royalmast, and Archangel 
would appear about at the topgallantmast- 
head. At this season of the year, it is a 
stirring mart. Ships were coming and going; 
new vessels were on the stocks; and the 
produce of the far north came forth from the 
warehonses in exchange for the rice of Caro- 
lina, the dates of Spain, the gin of Holland 
and the coffee and sugar of Cuba. - We found 
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that an immense tract of country depends on 
this seaport for its supply of foreign goods. 

It was on the day of our arrival in the har- 
bor that we saw the sun set for the first time 
in a fortnight. It was gone but a few mo- 
ments bebind the cold flat land, then reap- 
peared like a railroad engine running out of 
a short shallow “ cut.” 

Every day we anticipated a visit from the 
young Polander, but he came not, neither 
did his friend. 

“Tt is strange,” I remarked to Ophelia, as 
she stood near me while I was strapping a 
block, “that ‘ Kosciusko’ does not come to 
see us.” We had named him “ Suarroff” at 
first, when he seemed a Russian, but upon 
the whole, he appeared more like “ Warsaw’s 
last champion,” and we rechristened him 
accordingly. 

“T fear he cannot come,” she replied. “ Per- 
haps he is really a Pole, as you have thought; 
and only think of the police, and the military 
and naval officers that watch every one here.” 

“ But he is only a poor sailor, and I don’t 
know what they can want of him,” I said, 
“unless he belongs to a man-of-war.” 

“ A man-of-war—perhaps he does, I never 
“thought of that; but then his friend the 
‘fisherman, what can have become of him ?” 

“O, we are nothing to him, and he knows, 
‘too, that he cannot talk with us.” 

“And we are nothing to the young man, 

‘either; perhaps he will hardly think of us,” 
said Ophelia, in an impatient tone; “yet I 
cannot believe it, for he seemed very grate- 
ful. Poor fellow! he lacks only education. 
'O, I cannot wonder that poets have sung so 
sweetly of freedom! How little we have val- 
‘ned it, for we never knew its lack. What 
conception can ‘ Kosciusko,’ as we call him, 
have of anything like the old schoolhouse at 
home? There is something in being a New 
Englander, after all, isn’t there ?” 

“ Yes, Ophelia, and let him who thinks oth- 
-erwise come to Archangel.” 

Pretty Ophelia! with all her enthusiasm, 
‘she was nota New Englander, but a pearl 

from over sea. 

‘Erelong, we procured a freight for London, 

consisting of furs, train-oil, tallow, linseed, 
‘pitch and tar; then we dropped down the 
‘Dwina and came to anchor off its mouth. 
‘We had one passenger, a Mr. Harland, mer- 
‘chant of London. As the sun rose from its 
brief plunge below the waters of the White 
‘Sea, and the tide turned in our favor, we got 
underway. A lofty frigate, lying about two 
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miles from us, was one of the most note- 
worthy objects in sight, as gazing from the 
mainutopgallant yard while loosing the sail, 
I took a last survey of the Bay of Archangel, 
Just then, a boat was pulled rapidly towards 
her from the shore, and soon after, the frigate 
got under sail, heading as if to stand across 
our bows, but finding this impossible, she 
fired a gun, the shot from which struck the 
water and skipped along under our lee. She 
could not yet harm us, but why was she fir- 
ing? Of course, Captain Daun would bring 
to, we thought, but instead of doing so, he 
ordered us to reeve the weather studdingsail 
gear; and when the old Russian saw those 
topmast studdingsails go fluttering up, and 
all hands bowse away at the sheets and tacks, 
he gave us a second gun. Our course was 
north-by-west, and the wind west-sou’-west, 
giving everything a chance to draw, as we 
ran down along the land on the east side of 
Archangel Bay. 

What it all meant, I did not know. It is 
not a sailor’s business to wonder at anything 
that the captain does, much less to ask ques- 
tions. But it was plain that Mrs. Daun and 
Ophelia were greatly agitated, and I heard 
the former ask her husband: 

“Does he know that we are pursued ?” 

Who was “he?” Well, it was not for us to 
ask. We had only to sway away now and 
then at a topgallant halyard, as the yard 
sagged, or give a “ small pull” on a studding- 
sail tack. 

After about six hours, with the ship crowd- 
ing close astern and neither losing nor gain- 
ing, we fairly cleared the bay, and felt the 
swells of the White Sea rolling from south- 
west to northeast, and as we kept away in 
the latter direction and squared in the yards, 
the studdingsails on the other side were 
roused up to the booms. We had now all 
sail set, and should the ship beat us, we 
could no more. In another six hours, we 
reached the point where the White Sea turns 
due north. We were now four miles from 
the frigate. It was plain that our advantage 
depended on the whole sail breeze, for should 
the wind increase to a gale, the huge ship of 
war would probably have the best of the 
race. 

Eleven hours passed, during which we 
gained six miles, leaving the heavy Russian 
ten knots astern. The sun, meanwhile, had 
briefly dipped in the deep, and risen again, 
and the northern light had shot in red and 
gold from the horizon to the pole star, from 
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the pole star to the far-off south, making the 
night beautiful as day. Indeed, it was night 
without darkness. We were clear of the 
White Sea; the Arctic Ocean stretched away 
before us, and the cold miserable coast of 
Russia was fading on our quarter. We took 
in studdingsails and hauled on the wind to 
the westward, the breeze being west-south- 
west. 

From Captain Daun’s apparent anxiety we 
knew that he had some sufficient reason for 
wishing to keep out of the Russian’s way, 
and from present indications there remained 
little doubt that he would be able to do so, 
The frigate was hull down, her broad foresail 
looking as if it rose directly out of the water. 
Still, like the wolves of his own savage clime, 


“ With their long gallop, which can tire ~ 
The hound’s deep hate and hunter’s fire,” 


the shaggy Russian followed us with a lin- 
gering and hungry hope. 

Presently, the wind began to haul, first to 
the northwest, then due north, and finally 
northeast, piping up till it blew a gale. We 
saw the frigate’s royals come in, then her 
fore-topgallantsail; her mizzen was of course 
hidden from us; and now, under single-reefed 
topsails and main-topgallantsail, she plunged 
and thundered along. We had already single- 
reefed our topsails and furled both topgallant- 
sails. For thirty-three hours, sometimes 
with courses furled and topsails close-reefed, 
and again with topgallautsails and main royal 
set, we swept on towards North Cape, a dis- 
tance of four hundred miles. Close off the 
cape, it seemed certain that the Russian 
would overhaul us. For some hours it had 
blown a strong and steady gale, and he had 
as steadily gained. Then he loomed up! We 
could see the reef-points in his topsails. He 
was but half a mile astern. Suddenly a heavy 
flaw struck him, and he sprung his foreyard. 
This obliged him to haul up his foresail and 
foretopsail. The loss of so much head sail 
caused him to steer wildly, and he found 
himself compelled to take in his mizzen top- 
sail and spanker to balance matters. Before 
his disaster could be repaired, he was nearly 
out of sight, but the pertinacity of the north 
was not thus to be overcome, and he chased 
us away down to the Loffuden Islands, a fa- 
vorite haunt of the Scandinavian Odin. Here, 
with fair light breezes, we ran away from all 
but the dim outline of his topgallantsails. 

“ And now,” said Ophelia, to her married 
sister, “ we are surely out of danger. Ishould 
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think Albert,” meaning Captain Daun, 
“ might venture to tell the crew. They would 
never betray him, even should the Russian 
come on board. O, what a beautiful night it 
will be—day and night blended in one! See, 
the northern light is already streaming up 
like fire. And so this is Loffoden; I wonder 
if we shall see the Maelstrom ?” 

I was glad when my trick at the wheel 
came, that I might be near her, she looked 
so inexpressibly bewitching under the north- 
ern light, as she stood on the quarter deck 
with her gaze turned towards Loffoden. She 
was evidently dreaming of the old vikings 
and sea-gods of Norway, and soon her musi- 
cal notes went floating towards the land: 


“Then sing, let us sing, 
Of the great sea king, 
And ride in the car he rode in; 
He sits at the head 
Of the mighty dead, 
On the red right hand of Odin.” 


As she ended, I happened to glance to- © 
wards the companionway, and just then the 
tall form of an utter stranger rose through it, 
preceded by Captain Daun, and followed by 
the London merchant. There were mur- 
murs of surprise forward among the men, 
and Ophelia, turning to me, said: 

“O, I’m so glad he has come at last! You 
knew nothing of it, of course. The captain 
thought that if we should be boarded, he 
would not place the men under the neces- 
sity of telling falsehoods—he could risk his 
own salvation, in such a cause, you know. 
That gentleman is a Polish exile, and—” 

“ My men,” said the captain, “let me in- 
troduce to you Colonel Lodeski, of Warsaw. 
He has made his escape from the deserts of 
Siberia, and is going with us to a more com- 
fortable latitude. That’s what the fellow up 
yonder is after us for.” 

“He has suffered so much!” whispered 
Ophelia, coming close to me at the wheel. 
“His wife, whom Mr. Harland happens to 
know, is a teacher of French in London. 
She has never been able to learn his exact 
fate, but since her husband’s exile, all their 
children have died, and she is now alone. 
He cannot speak English, but the London 
merchant was instrumental in getting him 
on board, and acts as his interpreter. Some- 
how the Russian police must have traced him 
to the vessel on the very morning of our 
sailing.” 

“ Squall OY? sang out a man on the fore- 
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castle, and the warning was enforced by a 
low roll of thunder to windward. We soon 
had the sails snug, and the Annabel Maud 
rode out the sguall in safety; but a gale of 
twenty-four hours’ duration succeeded it, 
blowing from the west and driving us close 
in to the south of Loffoden. Once we saw 
the frigate. She had carried sail longer than 
ourselves, and run down while we had been 
lying to. But now she lay under a close- 
reefed maintopsail,and was so near us that 
as the weather momentarily cleared up, we 
could perceive the sea strike ber black bows 
with vengeance, then shoot foaming to the 
end of her jibboom as if it recoiled from a 
rock. Then‘the storm vapors shut down, 
and she was again hidden. But at length 
the sky cleared, the wind sank, and at a dis- 
tance of four miles our old enemy loomed 
against the horizon. 

The waves now rolled like oil, yet their 
magnitude no less than the huge masses of 
foam, where the hurrying swells occasionally 
curled over and broke, told of the commotion 
that had so lately been. We were about 
twelve miles southwest of Moskenaesoe, the 
southernmost of the Loffoden Islands. Direct- 
ly north of us,about three miles off, and a little 
to the eastward of the frigate, the ocean pre- 
sented a remarkable and terrific appearance ; 
and thence. upon the still air came an incessant 
and startling roar. Our situation at the best 
was a dangerous one, for the brig slat in the 
trough of the sea with no wind to steady 
her, straining mast and hull, and tumbling 
every one starboard and larboard who did 
not take good care of himself. But a worse 
evil seemed impending. We had alt heard of 
the Maelstrom, and now a thrilling fear crept 
from the main deck to the quarter. Captain 
Daun went aloft with his glass, and the most 
of us mounted to the maintopsail yard. 
Thence, around and around, we could see 
the vast swells chase each other in broken 
and ragged cataracts, foaming and leaping on 
high as if the steedsof the old Norwegian 
seagods were running mad with rage in this 
wild amphitheatre. 

Ophelia and Mrs. Daun were deadly pale 
when the captain swung himself out of the 
rigging and stepped on deck—for the name 
itself, associated as it was with many an old 
Norse fable, terrified them. 

“Yes,” he said, in answer to their looks, 
“ it is the Maelstrom, the real old fellow him- 
self; but the swell is heaving us to the east- 
ward, and will carry us clear of it, I hope. 
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What we need ,now is a good lively breeze,” 

And we needed it sadly, too, as his anxious 
countenance told. The brig was evidently 
in a strong current, and unless the force of 
the sea could throw her far enough to the 
eastward, she must go into the whirl. Be- 
tween the current and the swell, she made a 
northeast drift. 

Meanwhile, looking towards the Russian, 
we saw that he had taken a breeze from the 
westward, and that his yards were braced 
sharp in the desperate endeavor to work up 
against wind and tide and a tremendous head 
sea. The Maelstrom was to leeward of him, 
and its grasp upon his long deep keel would 
defy the tugging of his canvas. He was not 
more than half our distance from the whirl- 
pool, and his greater depth increased his dis- 
advantage, With him, the current was set- 
ting to the southeast, and he had boarded his 
port tacks, heading northwest with the west- 
erly wind. But every moment, he lost ground, 
and there was little time to spare if he would 
save himself. His sole hope now was in get- 
ting on the other tack, taking the wind 
abeam and running to the south. In that 
manner, he would get rid of the head sea, 
which of itself was enough to stop his way. 
So he put down his helm and let go tacks 
and sheets. But the current was probably 
strongest at the after part of his keel, and 
when he had shivered a moment, he fell off 
again, unable to go around. Yet he must do 
something. He brailed up his spanker and 
courses, shifted his helm and wore ship. 

This manceuvre carried him almost into 
the Maelstrom, but it was his only chance. 
As his broad topsails swelled in the freshen- 
ing blast, he leaped madly ahead, though at 
the very verge of the tumbling vortex. But 
the cirdling current that for a moment seemed 
in his favor, was soon against him with all its 
previous violence, as he struggled to make a 
direct course southward. Meanwhile, the 
breeze had reached the Annabel Maud, and 
slowly she was drawing out of the tide, the 
whirlpool being nearly west from, us and to 
the windward. 

An awful terror thrilled every heart on 
board as we saw the Russian, at last wholly 
unmanageable, hurled swiftly to the north- 
east, broadside to the current, and rocking 
and plunging till his huge black yards dipped 
deep in the foam. Presently, his masts went 
overboard. To our surprise, we now saw 

him carried to the northward, occasionally 
spinning around, as if passing through a suc- 
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cession of whirlpools. Again, hé took a 
southward drift, but now it became evident 
that the principal whirl had lost much of its 
violence, and we knew that when the tide 
fell it would entirely disappear, Where we 
were the current had greatly abated, but it 


still carried us slowly north, while the frigate 


was swept more rapidly in the opposite di- 
rection, often spinning like a top as the minor 
pools caught and detained her. On reach- 
ing the great Maelstrom which half an hour 
earlier would have dragged her straight to 
the bottom, she rushed swiftly around, taking 
tons of water on deck, and at times alniost 
wholly disappearing. 

The whirls, in all directions, now constantly 
lessened, and when the swift tide that rushes 
around Loffoden had resumed its regular 
course, the dismantled frigate rose and sank 
with the ocean swells that now rolled along 
unbroken where the Maelstrom had so lately 
raged. But she was water-logged. The 
heavy masts, thumping against her in the 
furious whirls, had so started her fastenings, 
that now, in plain sight of us, when the appal- 
ling danger seemed to have passed, she sank. 

We crowded all sail towards the scene, but 
nothing remained save a shattered boat, bot- 
tom up, with two men clinging to the keel. 
Exhausted and half-drowned, they were taken 
on board, the younger of them the selfsame 
northern boy who had once before been 
hauled up the side of the Annabel Maud from 
a forlorn boat, and the other the rough fish- 
erman who had so rejoicingly met him at 
Archangel. 

Colonel Lodeski exchanged a few words 
with the elder of the two, and then with 
great earnestness he grasped the man’s hand, 
as if he had discovered a waif, however rude, 
from his own Poland. At this moment I was 
ordered aloft, and the two drenched seamen 
passed below decks to get rid of their drip- 
ping clothes. An hour later, as I was com- 
ing down the fore-rigging, Ophelia ran to- 
wards me. 

“O,” she exclaimed, as I stepped upon the 
rail,“ you cannot guess whom we have on 
board, or whoI[ am? I ama Pole from War- 
saw! A real Polander! Colonel Lodeski—I 
cannot realize it, it makes my head run round 
—Colonel Lodeski is my father! My mother 
isin London. O dear! I don’t know but 
I’m sorry! An hour ago I was myself, and 
now I’m a Polish exile! Pulaski Lodeski, 
whom we called ‘ Kosciusko, is my brother! 
He has exactly such a locket as Miranda and 
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I each have, with a boy. and two little girls 
init. The old fisherman has been a kind of 
guardian to him, but neither of them, knew 
anything of my sister and me, except that 
the fisherman remembered the incident of 
our drifting away from a wreck on which we 
all were. It was pitch dark when the sailors 
put us in the boat, he says, and just then a 
sea carried it from sight, and we drifted off 
alone. He and Pulaski were afterwards 
washed away on a portion oi the wreck, and 
he had always supposed that our mother was 
lost at the time; but Mr, Harland says that 
Madame Lodeski, as he has been informed, 
was taken up in an insane condition, and 
that for a long time after, she remembered 
nothing save that once she had two little 
girls and a boy. Pulaski and his preserver 
were saved by a Russian ship, and the Pole 
continued his care for the little boy after 
they were landed in the czar’s dominions. 
Pulaski, taking to the sea, was at length 
forced into the Russian navy. Escaping from 
it, he went on board a Danish vessel bound 
to Iceland. She foundered at sea, and it was 
her boat from which we took him up. At 
Archangel the naval authorities seized him, 
and suspecting his foster-father Dreski of 
complicity in his escape, they took him also, 
putting both on board the frigate. But Pu- 
laski was not condemned to the usual pun- 
ishment, for he had once in a mutiny at sea 
saved the life of the commander of this very 
ship. 

“They are conversing now in the cabin. 
O, you should hear them! Mr. Harland in- 
terprets all for us. What would my dear 
mother say—my mother Lee—if. she were 
living? I’m almost sorry they told me—but 
I’m Ophelia Lee, just the same! Dear, dear! 
I think I shall not like going to sea! I like 
schoolhouses, and ponds, and willows, and 
little miniature ships like—” 

* Like the ‘ Ophelia,’” I said, softly, “like 
my dear little brig to which I owe so much!” 

“Well, but I love the shore! And now I 
can teach Pulaski English, and I'll bring out 
my map again and show him where Russia is, 
and Poland too!” 

“ Round in a little on de wedder braces,” 
sang out Mr. Steinway, “de vind ish hauling 
more nodderly!” And thus our colloquy 
ended. 

Down the coast of Norway stood the An- 
nabel Maud, and as day after day Ophelia, 
assisted by Mr. Harland as interpreter, in- 
structed her brother in English, I could read 
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in his fine eyes a loving anticipation that 
seemed to say, “ A ministering angel shall my 
sister be!” 

We arrived at London, where Madame Lo- 
deski was soon informed of the great happi- 
ness in store for her, and she fainted from 
bewildered joy on once more embracing her 
children. With her, Ophelia could converse 
without difficulty, for she spoke English. And 
now our happiness seemed complete. Short- 
ly we sailed for Boston, young Pulaski all the 
while making wonderful improvement in his 
lessons; Colonel and Madame Lodeski look- 
ing forward to happier days in the Western 
Republic; even old Dreski catching now and 
then an English word; and Ophelia and my- 
self living in a dream. 

There was something more than the red, 
and white, and blue, in the beautiful flag, that 
with its stripes and stars, and field of azure, 
streamed from the Annabel Maud’s trysail 
peak, as with her royals furled, her mainsail 


hauled up, and her foresail just rising in the 
clewlines, she stood in by Castle Island. In 
that flag, as in the haven before us, there 
was protection and hope! 

Colonel Lodeski soon found employment 
which placed him above want, as did also, 
though in a more humble sphere, the old 
fisherman Dreski. Young Pulaski Lodeski 
continued a most assiduous student, and 
Ophelia soon had reason to look with pride 
upon the intellectual growth of one as noble 
in spirit as he was handsome in person. But 


“T loved Ophelia; forty thousand brothers 
Could not with all their quantity of love, 
Make up my sum!” 


And, to end a long story, she is now my 
own. Colonel Lodeski is still living, but 
Ophelia’s brother fell at the side of Bem, in 
the great Hungarian war, and the Pole and 
the Magyar are among his mourners. 


In these piping times of peace, with the 
ever-widening gap of years between us and 
the days of the knapsack and sabre, it is dif- 
ficult to recall all the prominent points of the 
soul-harrowing tale I am about to unfold, a 
tale whose sadly abrupt termination has cast 
a lasting gloom over the life of its principal 
hero. 

In that very convenient time of reference, 
when one is not particular about being defi- 
nite, “ the other day,’ Mrs. Quilp, in over- 
hauling her treasnre-box, rather unexpectedly 


_ brought to light a relic of the war. 


It was only a little wooden cross scarce 
three inches in length, rudely carved, and 
bearing very evident traces of jackknife 
architecture, and of a dull jackknife, at that. 
Rude as it was, Mrs. Quilp seemed to have 
preserved it with care, away down in the 
bottom of the box, along with faded roses 
and violets, and sundry bundles of faintly- 
scented love-letters, tokens of “ undying af- 
fection” from the Adolphus-es of Mrs. Q.’s 
youthful acquaintance. It was by the merest 
chance that I caught a glimpse of it, for she 
is wondrous chary of the contents of that 
box, is Mrs. Quilp. 

As she held the cross up to the light fora 
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moment, looking at it with acuriously mixed 
expression of interest and amusement, I ex- 
claimed in my most persuasive accents, 
“ What’s that, Mrs. Q. ?” 

“ Law me, Quilp, don’t you know? Why, 
that’s the relic you sent me from Fortress 
Monroe, when you were in the 411th.” 

Well, I had forgotten, to be sure, but the 
sight of the bit of oak did recall the time 
when I wore the blue, and was likewise very 
much in love with Mrs. Q., but then, she 
wasn’t Mrs. Q. in those days. 


PART L. 
THE PLAN. 


Tue November sunlight from a Virginia 
sky streamed over the waters of Hampton 
Roads, and broke into a thousand glittering 
sparkles on the ripples in the wake of the 
transport propeller “ Mersey,” as she steamed 
from Fortress Monroe across the Roads to- 
wards the mouth of the Elizabeth River, 
away to the south. She was an “old tub,” 
the “ Mersey,” and had long ago been broken 
up, but for the emergences of venerable Un- 
cle Sam, which gave her patriotic owners the 
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chance to fill their pockets by their country’s 
needs, and to get for a single voyage thrice 
the value of the vessel’s rotten hulk. 

And so it came to pass, this bright Novem- 
ber afternoon, that on deck, between decks, 
and below deck, she swarmed with a host of 
brass-buttoned heroes, crowded in, a battalion 
where there was scarcely room for a company, 
and bound 


“They knew not where or why, * 
Theirs, but to go or die,” 


as Drum Major Taps oracularly declared; 
but he added confidentially, to Private Butt- 
plate that he’d “rather not be taken there 
in his coffin, before he was dead, if it was just 
the same to the gov’nment.” 

Down in the hold, where fresh air never 
.came, and only a single ray of sunlight 
crawled down the hatchway at high noon, 
the rude bunks were built in interminable 
rows, filling all the space from side to side, 
and deck to deck, save the narrowest possible 
passage-ways. The parted waters “ swished ” 
and dashed against the frail siding, through 
which the weakest convalescent could have 
“jabbed ” his jackknife, and a stench worse 
than Baxter Street in midsummer, pervaded 
the whole dark dismal space, where, for 
weary weeks, hundreds of the four hundred 
and eleventh found their only lodging-place, 
No wonder, then, that the disgusted crew 
had, without dissent, rechristened the horri- 
ble craft the “Misery,” in ‘place of her 
proper name. 

But on the upper deck, in the bright sun- 
light, amid the thousand changing views on 
land and water, all past and present discom- 
forts for the moment were forgotten. We 
were a detachment of the four hundred and 
eleventh on the way to the ancient city of 
Norfolk, ordered thither to fill up the time, 
till the great “Slam-Bang Expedition ” should 
be realy to sail for “ distant service.” 

The next day was to be “Thanksgiving 
Day” in the old homesteads far away to- 
wards the north star, and many a blue-coated 
soldier felt “an aching void,” as he thought 
of the turkey-bones not to be picked by him 
this year, and heaved a sigh from “ below the 
belt,” as he pensively gazed on his ration of 
hardtack and raw pork, 

The grim walls and yawning embrasures 
of the fortress were fast fading into a stony- 
gray cloud, far in the rear; the sounds of 
pick and hammer on the low rocks of the 
Rip Raps had long since ceased; the Monitor 
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riding at anchor, by the fluttering bit of bunt- 
ing at the masthead of the sunken Cumber- 
land, had become a mere black speck in the 
distance, and already the sentries’ bayonets 
on Sewall’s Point were flashing back the sun- 
light in our faces, while just ahead was the 
wide reach of the Elizabeth River. 

Away over towards the right, the low sandy ~ 
shores and gunboats riding at anchor marked 
the mouth of the James, the barred highway 
to the heart of the Confederacy. 

Colonel Purley sat on the quarter-deck, 
smoking an Old Point Comfort cigar, and 
contemplating the passing scenery. Very 
little of sentiment found place in the mind of 
our colonel, though bis eyes rested on scenes 
then famous, and destined since. to be still 
more famous in history. 

Little cared he for Pocahontas and Pow- 
hatan, for Cornwallis, or bold John Smith, or 
even for the gallant crew of the Cumberland, 
though these were the shores on which the 
former gazed, as on those of a new-found 
Eldorado, and these the waters beneath whose 
surface the heroes sank to their long slumber 
amidst the thunder of the rebel guns. 

Just now, the grizzly-jawed colonel was 
cogitating, between puffs, upon the prospects 
of the fall wool trade, and querying whether . 
Sammy, Junior, would remember to “ fix” 
the scales, whereon he was wont to weigh 
the wool for his honest farmer friends, iu the 
old storehouse by the canal. 

Now and then, he turned to Mr. Sly his 
adjutant, seated by his side, and gave vent to 
his burdened mind, and Mr. Sly, knowing as 
much of the workings of the wool trade asI 
do of the composition of eountry sausages, 
yielded an anxious assent to every proposi- 
tion. But then Sly, to use a vulgar expres- 
sion, “knew.on which side his bread was 
buttered.” 

The vessel puffed and paddled on, up the 
narrowing channel of the river, the siaful 
games of “old sledge ” and “ euchre” on the 
forecastle went on unmolested, the scenery- 
gazers still strained their vision, and the 
colonel talked on to his staff, who was now 
blindly blundering in the beeswax business, 

Suddenly all were brought to their feet by 
shouts of “The Merrimac!” “There she 
lies!” “ Don’t you see, close in shore?” And 
all eyes were turned towards the two stumpy 
posts projecting above the water, which old 
Barnacle, the mate, declared marked the 
resting-place of the famous rebel ram. The 
colonel pressed quickly to the rail, and gazed 
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-with eager interest at the silent sentinel. A 
‘shrewd sly look crept into the corners of his 
sharp gray eyes, as he noted the position of 
the wreck, the shore and the tide. Sending 
Mr. Sly for old Barnacle, his new-formed 
‘scheme was carefully broached, and, at the 
old salt’s suggestion, Private Tompion and 
“Boston Bill,” two brass-buttoned recruits 
from “old briny,” were notified to report to 
the mate for duty that night. To Mr. Sly, 
who was proud to be so deep in his superior’s 
confidence, he explained: 

The people home had a rage for relics; the 
Merrimac was famous the world over—the 
wreck was easy of access—why should he 
stand in the way when the curiosity of so 
many thousands could be gratified if he 
should secure as much of the wreck as possi- 
dle for relics, and perform a great public daty 
‘in distributing them throughout the land? 

“Besides,” and his gray eyes twinkled 
greedily, “ there’s money in it, Mr. Sly.” 

Mr. Sly assented again, this time with full- 
est appreciation, and the colonel was so de- 
lighted at the prospect, that he astonished 
his “staff” beyond expression by the gift of 
a cigar. Private Buttplate, who witnessed 
the gift, declared it was the first time “old 


- Hunks” had been guilty of such a thing 


since he mounted his silver-leafed shoulder- 
straps; but then Buttplate was prejudiced. 
When the shadow of the old church tower 
had stretched across the narrow street and 
over the mossy headstones in the old grave- 
yard where slept the dead of two centuries, 
and the last rays of the sun were kissing the 
flag at masthead, we tied up at the wharf of 
Norfolk. 


PART TWO. 
ITs EXECUTION.” 


Tr is not my purpose to attempt to describe 
all we discovered that was quaint, and 
strange, and old, in that oldest (with but one 
exception) of all American towns, for truth 
compels me to acknowledge that most of the 
members of the four hundred and eleventh 
luxuriated upon the generous bivalves retailed 
along the docks, in liew of their lost turkeys, 
or lounged through the streets keeping a 
furtive lookout for the provost guard, all un- 
mindful of antiquity’s attractions. 

As the afternoon of the day succeeding 
the arrival of the “Misery” wore on apace, 
Mr. Sly was notified that his presence was 
desired by his commandant in the after cabin. 


Hastily swallowing the conic section of potato 
pie just purchased of a sable handmaiden 
“ from Afric’s burning strand,” Mr. Sly tarried 
not for dalliance, but obeyed the summons, 

“Mr. Sly,” said the colonel,“I have con- 
‘cluded to give you an interest in the little 
‘scheme I suggested yesterday, and you will 
to-nighti in company with Barnacle, Bill and 
Tompion, row down with the tide and en- 
deavor to secure all the material you can. I 
have managed with our captain to box and 
store the spoil as ‘equipments,’ till we re- 
turn to Fortress Monroe. Once shipped to 
Purleywich, ‘Sammy’ will have it manufac- 
tured into ‘ Merrimac canes, and it will not 
be our fault if Purley and Sly don’t make a 
good thing out of it. I’d be glad to go my- 
self but for my rheumatism, and besides, sir, 
discipline must be maintained.” 

Now Mr. Sly had never before heard of 
the colonel’s rheumatism, nor did he particu- 
larly fancy the idea of foundering and splash- 
ing around a sunken wreck, on a pitch dark 
night, within easy gunshot of the pickets on 
shore, for he was an eminently prudent man 
—the adjutant—and careful of his health. 

But ‘visions of greenbacks innumerable, 
and gold-headed canes by the gross, each 
bearing the legend, “ Merrimac,”—* Purley 
and Sly,” flashed before his mental gaze, and 
the pleasing prospect sufficed to prevail over 
his prudence. At midnight, then, while, 
though the soldiers slept, the hold resounded 
with snores, and groans, and gasps for air, a 
boat pushed out from under the bow of the 
Misery, as she headed down stream with the 
ebbing tide, and silently vanished in the 
darkness down the river. 

What happened on that midnight ride, 
how Mr. Sly, bravely overcoming his consci- 
entious scruples, took charge of the dark- 
lantern, how often he pressed the black bot- 
tle to his tremulous lips, how he hauled on 
the hawser, and tugged at the timbers, how, 
in the excess of his zeal, he tumbled over- 
board and would have gone to feed the little 
fishes but for fhe horny hand of old Barna- 
éle clinched in his wavy auburn locks, and 
how at last, weary and wet, battered and 
bruised, he reached the vessel at the wharf 
just before the “drummer's call” for reveille, 
I cannot truthfully relate, for I did not see, 

But rumor has a thousand tongues, and on 
this occasion one of them wagged between 
the jaws of “ Boston Bill,” to whom I would 
respectfully refer for further particulars. 

The prize was secured and no one the 
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wiser, at least so thought the valorous adju- 
tant, but alas! he was mistaken. He did not 
see that ubiquitous Private Buttplate, snugly 
stowed away in the shadow of the cabin 
hatchway, but Buttplate saw the boat come 
slowly up in the early morning twilight, saw 
the weary officer and boat’s crew climb the 
sides, and carefully stow away their prize be- 
neath a pile of canvas aft the pilot-house 
that had not been disturbed since the voyage 
began. Buttplate, though only a “ miserable 
private,” had sense enough to guess the mean- 
ing of this secret move, and wit enough to 
turn his knowledge to his own advantage. 

At the mess-table that morning, Mr. Sly 
failed to appear, though previously noted for 
his unvarying promptness on such occasions. 
But Colonel Purley was unusually gracious, 
and even went so far in his beaming bland- 
ness as to inquire solicitously as to the state 
of the chaplain’s health. As the colonel had 
heretofore made it a point never to recognize 
the Rev. O'Callaghan, except officially, his 
present cordiality was viewed with silent 
wonder by all the mess. Meantime, poor Sly 
shivered and shook in his narrow bunk with 
many a chill, despite the double doses of qui- 
nine liberally, nay, bountifully shovelled out 
on his “spatula” by the benevolent surgeon, 
till the poor “ staff's” head rang with all the 
clamors of a dozen Birminghams. Presently 
his drooping spirits were revived by the si- 
multaneous appearance of the colonel, and a 
cup of coffee. 

“Ts it all right, Mr. Sly ?” 

“All right, sir, under the canvas, on deck, 
sir.” 

“Very good, Mr. Sly, I'll see that you have 
the first vacant captaincy.” And facing 
about, the pursy commandant strutted com- 
placently away, intending to give the mate 
instructions to stow the “ relics” in the lower 
hold, till they could be expressed to Sammy 
Junior. He mounted the cabin stairs and 
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stood on the deck. The vision of a hundred 
men, each with jackknife drawn, and hewing 
industriously at pieces of brown oak-wood, 
met his astonished gaze. A glimmer of the 
truth dawned upon his mind, and he madly 
rushed towards the canvas pile, but alas!, the 
place that once knew it now knew it no 
more. 

Barnacle!” 

Yes, Barnacle had seen the treasure un- 
earthed, and had heard Buttplate reveal the 
nature of the discovered plunder, but was 
powerless to prevent it. I am sorry to say 
that the colonel used some very strong bibli- 
cal expressions at this juncture, which I dare 
not venture to transcribe. With glaring eyes 
and bristling hair, he made a savage rush at 
Buttplate, who was standing by the bulwark, 
but the active boy was too quick for him, and 
grasping the ratlines, was out of reach in a 
moment far overhead, leaving the discomfited 
colonel below, half-choked with rage, and im- 
potently shaking his fist. Turning again, 
he took a last despairing glance at his lost - 
relics in the hands of the grinning soldiers, 
and then strode down the cabin stairs. 

To the poor adjutant, cowering and shiver- 
ing again in his bunk, shrinking under the 
stern and angry recriminations of his com- 
mander, the next ten minutes seemed as 
many months, despite the surgeon’s Peruvian 
bark. How he was finally restored to favor, 
and won his double-barred straps, I know 
not, but for the next five days Private Butt- 
plate wore ball and chain in the lowest depths 
of the hold, and was only released in time to 
desert before the great “Slain-Bang Expedi- 
tion” sailed out between the Capes. 

The last mail from the Fortress carried to 
a hundred northern homes as many rough- 
hewed relics.of the Merrimac; but the gold- 
headed canes of “Purley and Sly” never 
found a market. And thus terminates this 
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THE PAWNED FLUTE. 


BY BLANCHE SHAW. 


A MISERABLE room in a miserable house, 
but the bright sunlight shone through the 
dingy window, and tried to cheer the sick 
man who lay on the bed, and the little child 
that leaned against his pillow. A dreary, 
desolate room, but only one of the many hun- 
dreds like it, that fill our great city, and know 
no brightness but that of the blessed sun, 
which the good Father sends to all. The 
map closed his eyes wearily, the child slid 
down on the floor, and the sunbeams flickered 
fainter and fainter, till they wrapped the 
father and child in a parting embrace, and 
then fled away. The sound of footsteps was 
heard, and the child clapped his hands, cry- 
ing, “ Mamma!” as alittle pale woman, with a 
sweet face and sad eyes, entered the room. 
She kissed the child, and then went to the 
bed. 
“Hubert, dear, do you feel better?” 

“No, Alice, and I fearI never shall. I will 
not ask the question, your face tells me 
you have been unsuccessful. Ah, Alice! 
how bitterly I reproach myself for bringing 
you to this. Had you never seen me, you 
might now have a happy home, and not be 
starving by the bedside of a helpless, worth- 
less invalid.” 

“Hush, Hubert! Do not talk so! If 
either be to blame, it is I; had not the poor 
teacher won your love, you would now be 
the rich Herbert St. Clair. But neither did 
wrong. God sends love, and we only follow 
where it leads. If we trust to his goodness, 
all will be well. I wouldn’t give my husband 
for all the gold in California, and I don't 
think you would give your wife, would you ?’ 

She smiled and kissed him, artd then turned 
away to hide the tears, as she took off her 
bonnet and shawl. It grew darker and cold- 
er, and the child began to cry with chilliness 
and hunger. She gave it the last piece of 
bread, and took it in her arms to warm it. 

“Alice,” called her husband, “I am faint; 
can you give me some wine?” 

Alice grew sick, for she knew that the bot- 


tle which she had fasted to buy, had yielded. 


its last drop. Still she got it, hoping in the” 
face of truth, that there might be just a little 
more; but it was empty. 

“ Hubert, the wine is all gone.” 


“Never mind, dear. I can do without it, 
It is very cold; come and sit by me.” 

She put the bottle back, and as she did so 
her hand touched a box that lay beside it, 
She drew it out, and hope sparkled in her 
eyes. 

“See, Hubert! your flute. You will not 
miss it now, and it will bring some money; 
enough to keep us till Mr. Brent returns, 
Shall I take it, dear?” 

Hubert hesitated a moment, and then said: 

“ Yes, take it. 

She hurried on her bonnet and shawl, and 
the child began to cry, as she did it.” 

“Papa, papa! Mamma go way. Mamma 
take Bertie’s music.” 

She bent over the child, saying: 

“Don’t cry, Bertie. Mamma wont stay 
long, and she will bring bread for the music. 
Bertie be good, and talk to papa till I come 
back.” 

The child dried his tears, and climbed on 
the bed; Alice put the box under her shawl 
and went out. 


The fire blazed brightly in the St. Clare 
parlor. Heavy curtains shut out the night; 
shaded lamps filled the room with soft light, 
and everything spoke of comfort and wealth. 
Mr. and Mrs. St. Clare sat in deep-cushioned 
chairs before the fire. He was reading, but . 
she sat with folded hands, looking anxiously 
into the coals. A few nights before the 
house had been robbed of a large amount of 
plate and jewels, and she was still suffering 
from the shock. The bell rang, and a ser- 
vant announced, “ Mr. Busk.” 

“Show him in!” said the master. And in 
a second, a sharp little man dressed in black, 
entered the room. He was the detective, 
and Mr. St. Clare rose to meet him. 

“Good-evening, Mr. Busk. Have you 
made any discoveries ?” 

“T don’t know, sir. Was that list you gave 
me correct ?” 

Perfectly.” 

“ Nothing taken but plate and jewels?” 
“Nothing. But why do you ask?” 

“ Why, you see, to-day, as I was prowling 
around among some of my old friends, I came 
across this thing; and I thought it might 
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have been in the lot,.and you overlooked it. 
Are you sure it wasn’t? Look at it.” And 
he handed a flute to Mr. St. Clare. 

He took it with a trembling hand, for it 
was no stranger to his eyes. His wife leaned 

rhis shoulder, and he slowly turned it 
over, till ona little gold plate they read the 
name of their banished son, “Hubert St. 
Clare.” For a moment a deathlike silence 
reigned, and then the mother spoke: 

“Henry, God has sent us this. You must 
forgive our boy.” 

He pushed her aside, and starting up, 
paced the door with bowed head and slow 
steps. His wife looked at him with pleading 
eyes. He stopped before her. 

“Forgive him, Maria! God grant he is 
stillon earth, to give me his forgiveness!” 
And he laid his gray head on his wife’s shoul- 
der and sobbed aloud: 

“My boy! my boy! my boy!” 

Mr. Busk had watched in silence, his ex- 


perienced eyes reading the story at a glance, 


Now he spoke. 

“Pardon me, but time is precious to me; 
and Isuppose you have some questions to 
ask.” 


Mr. St. Clare looked up. 


“Yes, Busk, thank yOu. Tell me all — 


know about this.” 
the flute. 

Busk told him all, which was indeed but 
little. He had found itin a pawn-broker’s 
shop, where it had been left by a ‘woman 
who was a stranger to the pawn-broker. 

“By a woman ?” said Mr. St. Clare, when 
he stopped. “Maria, he must be dead; and 
Ihave killed him.” And again he bowed 
his head; but she laid her hand upon it, and 
said: 

“Cheer up, Henry; he may be ill, but he 
lives; call up your strength to find him!” 

Find him! As well try to recover a lost 
grain of sand from Sahara’s desert, as a suf- 
fering, unknown fellow-creature from the 
billows of that mighty city. 

Mr.St. Clare, with two detectives, visited 
the pawnbroker’s that night; but they learned 
no more than Mr, Busk had the first time; 


And he laid his hand on 


and could only arrange to have the woman 


watched if she returned. 

Time rolled on, and she did not reappear. 
Mr. St. Clare advertised in every journal. 
He might as well have placarded the pyra- 
mids; no news of the outer world penetrated 
Hubert’s sick room. A month had passed 


since the flute was brought to Mr. and Mrs. 
St. Clare, and even the mother’s heart began 
to fail, when one night they received a note 
from Mr. Busk, which said: 

“All right. Woman tracked to No. —S—— 
Street. Go at once.” ; 

The wind drove the biting cold into the 
cheerless home of Hubert St. Clare. A 
month had passed, and he still lay on his 
sick bed. His late employer had not returned, 
and poor as Hubert was, his old pride with- 
held him from asking help from strangers. 
The money raised on the flute, though hus- 
banded with greatest care, at last melted 
away, and that day Alice’s shawl had gone 
the same road. 

The wind blew louder, and the raindrops 
splashed the window. Alice, with the child 
in her arms, cowered over the feeble fire, and 
Hubert slept. A fearful gust swept by, that 
seemed to shake the crazy house to its foun- 
dation, and threaten to dash it to the ground. 
Still Hubert slept; and Alice, slipping the 
child gently from her arms, went to the bed. 
She bent over him. How changed he was. 
The pale face had grown whiter, and the . 
features were pinched and sharp. She lifted 
the dark clinging hair. How cold and damp 
his brow felt! A dull horror crept over her. 
She tried to call him; but the sound died in 
her throat. She kissed his lips, still he slept 
on! “O Father,’ she thought, “will he 
never waken? -Is he dying?” 

The child crept to her, and pulled her 
dress. She did not feel it, neither did she 
hear hurried footsteps on the stairs, and the 
voices that called Hubert’s name; but his 
spirit, half-hovering in space, caught the 
sound, and it. stayed iton the threshold of 
eternity. He opened his eyes, and turned 
them with a look of yearning tenderness, to- 
wards the door, which opened at that mo- 
ment, and Mr. and Mrs. St. Clare entered the 
room. 

“Mother! Father!” said he, and with the 
fulse strength of aay he held out his arms 
to them. 

“My boy! my, boy!” And theirarms were 
around him. For a moment their sobs filled 
the room; and then Hubert said: 

“It is growing dark. Raise my head, 
mother. I knew you would come. Be good 
to Alice; Father, 
—good-by !” 

And Mrs..St. Clare‘held: the dead body of 
her son in her arms, 
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ENTREATY. 


BY MRS. C. 0. HATHAWAY. 


O sister of the radiant eye, 
That holds the sapphire of the sky, 
Wherein unfailing fountains lie 

Of tenderness and love! 
And brow that seems the placid shrine 
Of high emotions pure and fine, 
Of thought aspiring and divine, 

And hope that looks above. 


They tell me that the crimson glow 
That mantles in thy cheek of snow, 
Investing thee with beauty so, 
Is the foul hectic blush 
_ Of fever burning in thy veins, 
O’erflowing thus in poison stains; 
But thy heart-cheering smile remains, 
Despite the painful flush. 


Such joy, before this shadow fell, 
In all our peaceful ways did dwell; 
O tell me, dearest, thou art well! 
I cannot have thee ill! 
For O, in all earth’s multitude, 
No voice could pierce my solitude, 
No spirit know my spirit’s mood, 
No one thy place could fill. 


O, leave me not, my soul’s twin friend! 

As oft soft hues in one flower blend, 

So we in all that Heaven could send 
Sharers alike have been; 


The sweet pure lessons Nature taught, \ 

With God’s sublime designs enwrought, 

Were unto each as one glad thought, 
Glowing our souls within. 


Wert thou not here, who then with me 
‘Would hail the sun rise o’er the sea? 
Or watch across the western lea 
His exodus so fair? 
The chord that thrills our hearts as one 
Responds to each in perfect tone! 
O, what were left, if one were gone, 
But sadness and despair? 


Though snow enfolds our garden bowers, 
Within, our room is bright with flowers, 
And love wings all the golden hours 
With plenitude of bliss; 
Then leave me not, my loved, my best! 
Though sorrow be the world’s bequest, 
Together we shall still be blest, 
And rich in happiness. 


The spring will bring her rich invoice, 

Making the hills and vales rejoice; 

Thy waiting ear shall hear her voice, 
Charming away thy pain! 

Methinks the hills are touched with light, 

The morning will succeed the night, 

And thou, beneath its radiance bright, 
Wilt be thyself again! 
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BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


“You’Lt come to no good with your idle 
flirting ways,’ said Aunt Huldah, severely. 
“If Saul Ryder aint good enough for you to 


marry, I don’t know where you are going to 


find anybody that is; mate of a whaler he’s 
going to be, and your father was only a fish- 
erman. All your stuck-up notions come 
from that academy, where I told your father 
better than to let you go. And then, if you 
don’t want to marry Saul, nor any of these 
fellows that are silly enough to get their 
heads turned by you, what do you want to 
be simperin’ at ’em for, and talkin’ as if you 
had your mouth fall of cotton wool, and put- 
tin’ your hair up in papers every night? I 
declare, I don’t see how you came to be 80 
heartless! your poor dear mother wan’t a 
mite so, and I am sure when I was a girl I 


never made a fool of a young man or broke 
his heart!” 

“T don’t believe you ever did, Aunt Hal- 
dah!” said I. And then I repented the next 
minute, for Aunt Huldah is a homely old 
maid, and I don’t believe she ever had a beau 
in all her life; and there never was a woman 
who liked to have such things flung in her 
face. But she needn’t have chosen a time 
to scold me when she knew that I was feel- 
ing all out of sorts, and I certainly had not 
been simpering at her pet, Saul Ryder, that 
day. 


Bat Aunt Huldah’s scolding was conducted 
on the principle of the man who whipped his 
sén whenever he had time, because he would 
be sure to need it sometime. Whenever she 


felt in the mood, and that was not seldom, 
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Aunt Huldah read me a long lecture on the 
evil of my ways, and pointed the mora] with 
the history of various “ flighty and flirting” 
girls of her acquaintance who had come to 
dreadful ends. 

I was a bit of a flirt, 1 must acknowledge. 
Not that I meant to do any harm or hurt 
anybody’s feelings, but because, like Dr. 
Watts’s dogs, it was my nature to beso. If 


it hadn’t been, what was I to do when all 


the young men around would follow me 
about continually. I couldn’t put on a sour 
grim face like Miss Persis Trip, the minister’s 
old maid sister, and, on the other hand, I 
certainly was not able to marry them all. 
SoIcouldn’t think I was to blame, if I did 
amuse myself a little with them. 

“T never said that Saul Ryder wasn’t good 
enough for me,’ said I, making an effort to 
propitiate Aunt Huldah, “but I don’t like 
him well enough to marry him, and I told 
him so long ago. If he lets me tease him 
now, it is his own fault.” 


“Don’t like him well enough! stuff and. 


nonsense!” said Aunt Huldah, tartly. “I 
know well enough the high-flown notions 
that you’ve got into your head out of your 
silly story books. You think some fine gen- 
tleman is goin’ to come along and make a 
lady of you, and give you silks and diamonds 
to wear. But I can tell you, miss, that fine 
gentlemen who want to marry poor fisher- 
men’s daughters aint quite so plenty as 
blackberries, and a likely young man like 
Saul Ryder, with a house of his own and 
money in the bank besides, aint to be sneezed 
at!” 


It was evident that Aunt Huldah was not 
to be quieted until she had said her say, so I 
held my peace, and while she went on built 
me a castle in Spain, whose master was 
tainly not Saul Ryder. ; 

But castles in Spain were not so satisfying 
that day as they usually were, I don’t think 
Ihad “stuck-up notions,” as Aunt Huldah 
declared, but sometimes I did feel a little 
discontented with my life; tired of the wild 
lonesome coast, the jagged rocks and the 
little house—hut, the fine city people who 
came to the shore in summer called it— 
where Aunt Huldah and I lived all alone, 
It made me sick at heart to think of living 
on in this dreary monotonous way until I 
got to be an old gray-haired woman like 
Aunt Huldah. But usually I was. light- 
hearted enough; it was only once in a while 
that I grew a little melancholy, like every- 
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body else, I suppose—great people as well as 
common fisher-folks. 


It was the storm that made me low spirit- 
ed that day. We had had a perfect tempest 
all day; as night came on it ceased to rain, 
but the sky was a strange leaden color all 
over, and the wind blew furiously. I could 
see from the window where I sat that the 
black waves were hurling themselves over 
the very top of the Devil’s Pulpit, which was 
the highest rock on the coast for miles around, 

“Tt’s goin’ to be a rough night. Sucha 
sea there aint been on this coast for fifteen 
years,” said Sam Peabody, when he came 
that night for the socks that Aunt Huldah 
had knit for him. Sam was always prophe- 
sying evil,soI did uot mind what he said 
very much, but Aunt Huldah ceased her 
scolding, and began to count over the fisher- 
men who were out, and wonder what would 
beCome of each one’s wife and children if he 
never came home. 

I forgot my selfish fears and fancies in 
thinking of others’ sorrows, when, after it 
grew dark, the wind blew more furiously, 
instead of lulling, as we had hoped. 

But I went to bed and tosleep. Neither 
others’ griefs nor my own could, as yet, keep 
me awake. I slept heavily and dreamlessly, 
and awoke with the sun shining as brightly 
in my eyes as if there were no such thing as 
a storm in the world. A robin, the first one 
of the season, was singing on a high rock 
close beside my window. I mimicked his 
song as I ran down stairs. Aunt Huldah 
met me at the foot of the stairs with a frown- 
ing face, her finger on her lip, and pointed to 
the little bedroom that led out of the sitting- 
room. 

“What is it? Cousin Bethiah hasn’t 
come ?” said I. 

Cousin Bethiab was a dressmaker over in 
Bath, and she came to visit us about once in 
six months; the only visitor we had. 

“ No, it’s the captain of the vessel that was 
wrecked last night. O, some folks’ll sleep 
through an earthquake! guns booming away 


‘loud enough to wake the seven sleepers, and 


the whole village down here on the shore, 
half of ’em in this house! No, there’s 
nobody lost; three boats went out, and not 
one of the men ever expected to come back. 
I don’t see, for my part, how they ever did 
live in that sea Who went? O,Sam Pea- 
body and the Standish boys, and I don’t 
know who else; but I’ll warrant that Saul 
Ryder was among ’em, Saul aiut a coward. 
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The vessel went all to pieces; the captain 
wouldn’t leave her till all the rest had gone, 
and a spar knocked him overboard. "Twas 


most a miracle, they say, that he was saved; 
he’s got a dreadful blow on his head, and 


was out of his senses and ravin’ till just 
about half an hour ago he fell asleep, and 
now you must do your best to wake him up 
with your screamin’ !” 

I could scarcely believe that Aunt Huldah 
was not dreaming; to think that such a 
scene had been enacted at our very door, 
and I had been unconscious of it! 

“But why did they bring him here, Aunt 
Huldah ?” said I, at last. ‘ 

Aunt Huldah glared reproof at me. 

“It was the nearest house, and I suppose 
we are as able to take care of a sufferin’ 
fellow-bein’ as anybody.” 

I submitted to the reproof in silence. But 
none of the care of the sufferer devolved 
upon me. Aunt Huldah seemed resolved 


not even to gratify my curiosity with regard 
to his looks. For two weeks he was confined 
to his room, and she did not once allow me 
to cross the threshold of the door. 

. But one day—I think it was the first day 
on which he was able to sit up—Aunt Hul- 


dah went over to Farmer Johnson’s after 
some yarn, and told me that if the captain 
rang his bell I might answer it. I was lone- 
some, and began to wish very soon that he 
would ring; it seemed so strange not to 
have seen a person who had been under the 
same roof for so long, and then those old sea 
captains always have wonderful adventures 
and amusing stories to tell. But the after- 
noon wore away and there was no sound 
from the little bedroom. Aunt Huldah had 
declared when she went away that she 
should return in an hour, but I did not 
expect her until dark, for Mrs. Johnson 
always had a bit of gossip on hand, and 
Aunt Huldah never could resist that. I 
remember very well what I was thinking of 
that afternoon. Aunt Huldah had been lec- 
turing me, and although I was so accustomed 
to them, her lectures always made a little 
impression upon me; for I was dependent on 
her, and she was poor; she could ill afford to 

spare the little that I co . So that 
* afternoon, for the first ti ad been har- 

boring the thought that p€rhaps it might be 
as well to do as she wished; to marry Saul 
Ryder! 1 liked him, and perhaps love might 
come. Perhaps, as Aunt Huldah said, poor 
girls hadn’t any business with sentimental 
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notions. But with all my efforts, I couldn't 
reason myself into what Aunt Huldah called 
common sense. 

“I wont! I never will marry him!” I said 
aloud, at last, 


“T wouldn't, if I didn’t want to!” saida 
pleasant voice behind me. 

I turned my head, and there, in the bed- 
room door, stood a young man. Aunt Hul- 
dah’s captain, of course; but O, how different 
he was from what I had fancied! I had had 
an impression from the first, I hardly know 
why, that he was an old gray-haired weather- 
beaten sailor, and Aunt Huldah had never 
seen fit to enlighten me; I saw a tall hand- 
some young man, with a sailor-like frankness 
and ease, but with nothing of the roughness 
that belonged to all the sailors 1 had ever 
known. 

Of course, my face grew scarlet; it was not 
very pleasant to have a listener to such an 
exclamation as that. 

“TI beg your pardon, but I couldn’t help 
hearing, and I couldn’t help coming out 
when I found that I could walk. I am so 
tired of that room!” 

“But you are not able to walk; how pale 
you are!” And then I sprang towards him, 
for his face had grown so white that I was 
afraid he was going to fall. . 

“T don’t think it is anything, only I am 
faint—hungry. Your aunt wont let me have 
anything but gruel yet,” he said, with a half- 
awused, half-distressed expression. 

Well, I drew father’s old high-backed arm- 
chair out for him, and then I went into the 
kitchen to get him something to eat. Noth- 
ing but gruel! That was so like Aunt Hul- 
dah! If I had acold, she always made me 
live upon gruel and herb tea. The poor 
young man looked as if he was starving. I 
ransacked the cupboards in haste. Cold 
mackerel, doughnuts and cheese were all I 
could find; not very appropriate diet for an 
invalid! What could I do? Not let him go 
hungry, certainly; that boyishly wistful look 
of his made my heart ache. I went out to 
the back door, and the hens came running 
up to me as they always did, expecting some- 
thing toeat. One of my pet cropple-crowns 
must be sacrificed! I had made up my mind 
to that. I ran over to Sam Peabody’s house, 
only a few yards distant, to ask him to cume — 
and be the executioner, but Sam had gone 
away. There was nobody at hand, not even 
asmall boy. What should Ido? Certainly 
not leave that poor young man to starve! 
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It was a dreadful deed, unwomanly and 
shocking. I have never quite forgotten it, 
but yet, considering for whom it was done, I 


have never been sorry for it. I remember 
thinking of Joan of Arc, and—who was it 


that put her arm through the bolt of the 
door for a defence ?—and the Mother of the 
Gracchi; then I laid my plumpest cropple- 
crown’s head on a block—and when Aunt 
Huldah came bustling into the house, there 
sat her captain in father’s old armchair, 
eating a bow! of, as he declared, the very best 
chicken broth he ever tasted. He had quite 
a healthy color in his face, and was in the 
highest possible spirits. Of couse, we had 
become better acquainted in that afternoon 
than we should have been after a dozen 
formal meetings, and of course Aunt Huldah 
was shocked and scandalized beyond meas- 
ure. She whisked him back into the bed- 
room, to his gruel and valerian, as soon as 
possible. But her sway was over. The next 


day he declared himself well, and insisted 
upon coming out into the sitting room and 
remaining all day, and Aunt Huldah, though 
she looked glum and prophesied a relapse, 
couldn’t help it. 

He held Aunt Huldah’s yarn while she 


wound it, and made a beautiful little lattice for 
my ivy to climb on, and when he grew tired 
I got out a volume of Tennyson, that Law- 
yer Weymoutli’s clerk, one of my admirers, 
had given me, and read to him, Altogether 
it was very pleasant. So it went on until 
Captain Granger (how snappishly Aunt 
Huldah did tell me his name, when, that 
night after the chicken broth, I asked her!) 
was well enough to go out of doors. Then 
we took long walks together, and I showed 
him all the interesting places, and all the fine 
views for miles along the coast, and he told 
me of the strange beautiful countries he had 
been in, and the adventures he had had. It 
would have been very pleasant if Saul Ryder 
had not persisted in following me about, in 
a sullen dogged way, while Aunt Huldah 
grew less and less amiable every day. I was 
sure by the twinkle in Captain Granger’s 
eye, when Saul was about, that he knew the 
exclamation which he had overheard re- 
ferred to him, but he never alluded to it in 
any way. 

Aunt Haldah began to think it time that 
the captain took leave of us, and was contin- 
ually throwing out little hints to that effect; 
one day he asked her, laughingly, if she was 
going to turn him out of doors when he had 
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got so comfortably settled. He had business 
in Bath, be said, which would keep him in 
the neighborhood for some weeks; wouldn’t 


she let him stay there, when he was so much 


more comfortable than he should be at the 

hotel? Aunt Huldah, after due delibera- 

tion, decided that he might stay. I think it - 
was the little addition to her income that 

influenced her. 


Then to clear her conscience, she gave me 
a warning. If I was fool enough to flirt with 
a fine gentleman like that, who would never 
think of marrying a fisherman’s daughter, 
and get my heart broken, she wasn’t to 
blame! 

Of course I laughed, and tossed my head, 
and declared that my heart was in no dan- 
ger. But that night, as I walked down to 
the rocks, I kept revolving Aunt Huldah’s 
words in my mind. 

“A fine gentleman like him!’ To be sure 
he was very different from any young man in 
the village, from any young man that | had 
ever seen, but I had never thought of him 
as being very far above me. Perhaps going 
to the academy had not been a good thing 
for me—had given me ideas above my sta- 
tion, as Aunt Huldah was continually saying. 
I must seem coarse and common beside the 
women to whom he was accustumed; of 
course he was only amusing himself with me. 
I would not acknowledge to myself that I 
cared, but I can remember now, as if it were 
only yesterday, how my heart ached as I sat 
there on the rocks, and pulled to pieces, 
almost fiercely, the little blue flowers that 
pushed themselves up through the crevices 
allaround me. Heart’s Delights, we called 
them, and they were the very first flowers of 
spring on that coast. I remember just how 
the sea and sky looked, and the vessels away 
off in the harbor of Bath like phantom ships 
in the mist. 

Suddenly I heard a step behind me, and 
turning my head, saw Captain Granger. He 
had just walked home from Bath, and had 
come directly down to the shore to find me. 

I attempted to be very cold and dignified, 
but he was so frank and happy that it was 
very hard. 

He wanted to tell me what his business in 
~ Bath was; hadn’t I interest enough in him 
to care to hear it? 

“Of course I should be delighted to hear 
it,” I said, carelessly, strewing the blue 
flower-petals all over the rock. 

Then he told me that a ship was in process 
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of construction in Bath, of which he owned 
a part, and of which he was to be captain. 
It would sail as soon as it was finished, 
which would be in a few months. 

“And then you will leave us?” I tried to 
say it indifferently, but I don’t know if I 
succeeded. 

“Then I shall go away,’’ he answered, with 
a peculiar accent, as if that phrase had a 
different meaning from the one I used. 

It occurred to me that I was rather over- 
doing the matter in coldness, perhaps doing 
the very thing that would make him suspect 
that I cared for him. So I said, quietly, 
“We shall miss you very much.” 

“T should be very glad to think you would, 
but your tone is not even as kind as your 
words. What has happened to change you 
so since morning? Is it anything that I 
have done? You are tearing those poor 
flowers to pieces as if you were angry!” 

“Poor little heart’s delights! it is too 
bad,” said I, eager to change the subject. 
“Isn’t it strange that anything so lovely 
should grow on this rough rocky shore ?”’ 

“Well, it doesn’t seem very strange to me, 
because I found my heart’s delight here, you 
know.” 

And, if, you fancy Iam going to tell what 
else he said, you are very much mistaken. I 
dare say you think that speech of his silly, 
and the rest of the conversation was no 
wiser. 

“Well,” said Aunt Huldah, when I told 
her that night, “I have nothing to say, only 
Inever knew any good to come of a girl’s 
lookin’ down on them that was plenty good 
enongh for her, and marryin’ above her 
station. It would have pleased me a good 
deal better to see you Saul Ryder's wife.” 

But I could not think it my duty to sacri- 
fice my happiness in order to please Aunt 
Huldah. The only way in which she mani- 
fested her displeasure further was to declare 
to Ralph—did I tell you the captain’s name 
was Ralph ?—that he had given her enough 
trouble, and the hotel was henceforth good 
enough for him; the very next morning he 
had to go. But that only gave him the 
trouble of a two miles’ walk every day to see 
me. It caused me to be more troubled with 
Saul Ryder than I should otherwise have 
been, for not even the knowledge of my en- 
gagement could induce Saul to abandon his 
suit. He seemed to look upon me as his 
own property; he might not be able to pre- 
vent my little flirtations, but in the end, of 
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course, I should marry him. Absolute inci- 
vility had no effect upon him, and of course 
I could not forbid his coming into Aunt 
Huldah’s house, while she delighted in him, 
and was constantly drawing comparisons 
between him and Ralph, which were any- 
thing but complimentary to the latter, 

In spite of these troubles, however, I was 
happier than I had ever dreamed of being, 
until one day Saul appeared with an expres- 
sion of malicious triumph in his face, instead 
of its accustomed sullen persistence. 

“How many sweethearts does your gay 
captain have in a port?” he asked me. “I 
saw him last evening walking with Miss 
Rose Pemberton, and everybody in the vil- 
lage knows that he goes to see her two or 
three times a week!” 

“ Miss Rose Pemberton! what a ridiculous 
story! Ralph never spoke to her in his life!” 
said I, angrily. 

Saul only sneered for answer; I was too 
indignant to say anything more, and left the 
room at once. I was naturally jealous, and 
Saul’s story did trouble me a little, though I 
kept telling myself that it was absurd to 
allow it to do so. The Pembertons were 
people who had lately come to Plymouth 
from the city. Old Mr. Pemberton was an 
invalid, and they had chosen Plymouth on 
account of the air. They were very wealthy 
people, and had bought Squire Ashley’s great 
mansion on the hill, where they lived in 
what seemed to Plymouth people like princely 
magnificence. There were only two in the 
family—old Mr. Pemberton and his daughter 
Rose. Rose Pemberton was a petite golden- 
haired girl, the most beautiful being I ever 
saw. The academy boys called her the 
“ Queen of-the Fairies,” and the name clung 
to her. All the town had gone wild about 
her when she first came, but I went so sel- 
dom to the village that I heard little of the 
village gossip, and had almost forgotten her. 
Ralph had never mentioned her name to 
me, and I did not know he had ever seen 
her. It was an unlikely, an impossible story; 
nothing more than an invention of Saul's to 
torment me,I said to myself over and over 
again; but yet it troubled me. 

The next night Ralph did not come as 
usual at sunset. I sat on the rocks and 
watched and waited in vain until twilight 
came on, and when at last I did hear a step 
behind me I would not turn my head. But 
it was not Ralph; Saul’s voice said: 

“You would not believe what I told you 
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about your gallant captain. If you want to 
have your own eyes prove it to you, come 
with me!” 

“What do you mean ?” I said. 

“Your sweetheart and Miss Pemberton 
are taking a walk in Papa Pemberton’s 
grounds in a very lover-like attitude. Don’t 
you want to go and see them ?” 

“You are not telling me the truth!” I 
said, hotly. 

“Come atid see!” he answered, quietly. 

I know I must have been as white as a 
ghost, for I felt numb and cold; but I arose 
quietly, and walked quickly along in the 
direction of the Pembertons’ house, 

“ Be quick, then!” was all I said. 

We walked along the shore, for Mr. Pem- 
berton’s grounds sloped down to the sea, 
two miles above our house. The twilight 
had faded before we reached our destination, 
but it was bright moonlight, and as Saul 
stopped me in the shelter of a high rock in 
sight of Mr. Pemberton’s gate, I saw a figure 
thatel recognized only too well; and stand- 
ing close beside him at the gate was a girl. 
I could see her white dress, and the moon- 
light made her light hair look like a halo 
around her head; it was Rose Pemberton. 
They were talking in so low a tone that not 
a word reached our ears, but his arm was 
around her, and I saw him bend his head 
and kiss her! 

“l’ve seen! I know! Jet us go now,” I 
heard myself say, feeling as if I were ina 
dream. And then, for the first time, I sawa 
litle something that looked like pity in 
Saul’s face. 

He refrained from one word of triumph as 


we walked home, which was remarkable for 


one of his nature. But his tenderness was 
more irritating than any amount of triumph 
could have been, 

I half expected that Ralph would come 
that night, late as it was when I reached 
home, but he did not. He could not be 
quite so base as to come directly from her to 
me, I thought; but yet I could not tell how 
often he might have done 80, He came the 
next afternoon. I was down on the rocks. 
The house seemed stifling, and I had been 
out all day, sitting there listlessly looking 
out to sea, searcely conscious of anything 
but my own misery. He came looking just 
as frank and happy as ever. Would not any- 
body feel sure, I thought, that he was the 
soul of truth and honor, after one glance at 
his face ? 

10 
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“T have named my ship; guess what?” he 
called out, before he reached me. 

“The Queen of the Fairies?” I said, 
quietly, yet with a little scornful accent. [I 
had determined to be very cold and quiet. 
He should never know that he had broken 
my heart! 

He flushed a little, but he looked steadily 
at me. 

“ Why that?” he asked, coolly. 

“O, some sailors have a fancy for naming 
their vessels after their sweethearts, that is 
all. At all events you had better give this to 
her!’ And I slipped the ring he had given 
me into his hand, and turned away. I could 
not trust myself to stay longer. 

“Rhoda! You don’t know what you are 
saying! Somebody has been filling your 
head with ridiculous stories. I—” 

“My own eyes told me all the story that 
was needed.” And then my anger blazed 
forth. Sorrow had not made me meek. I 
never could remember just what I said, but 
I know that I was very bitter and scornfal. 

“Tt is an insult for you to come near me. 
I never want to see your face again.” These 
were the last words I said; and I gave him no 
time to reply, but walked rapidly and 
haughtily away. 

He wrote to me the next day, but I sent 
the letter back to him unopened. My heart 
ached with the longing to read what he had 
written, but there was no excuse for him, 
no possible way in which he could defend 
himself, I thought, and so I sent the letter 
back. is 

Ah, if I had only listened to my heart, 
instead of my pride! Aunt Huldah was 
lavish of “I told you so’s,” yet she was kind 
to me in her rough way. As for Saul, he 
was not even obtrusive in his tenderness; 
perhaps he thought that the prize was won, 
and he could afford to be less vigilant. 

The days went by drearily. I scarcely 
ever went out of the house, but Aunt Hul- 
dah told me that it was reported in the 
village that Miss Rose Pemberton was to be 
married to Captain Granger before his vessel 
sailed. I think only my pride kept my heart 
from breaking; but I would not let anybody 
think that I cared. I was apparently as gay 
as ever, and Aunt Huldah began soon, first 
to hint, and then to declare openly, that my 
folly had not ruined my prospects, as might 
have been expected; in spite of the shameful. 
way in which I had treated him, Saul was 
still ready to marry me; for which good- 
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fortune I ought to be thankful. But I think 
Saul warned her after a while that if their 
plans were ever to succeed. Chay anls to 
cautious and not hurry me. —. 

One day towards the end of August,\Aant 
Huldah insisted that I should go over to 
Bath to see Cousin Bethiah. I had staid in 
the house until I was getting moped: to 
death, she said, and besides, Cousin Bethiah 
had some new patterns that she wanted me 
to see. I should be wanting a lot of new 
dresses soon; girls must be finely dressed 
when they were brides, if never before. 

I paid no attention whatever to the latter 
suggestion, but something did prompt me to 
go over to Cousin Bethiah’s. I suppose a 
desire to hear something of Ralph was at the 
bottom of it, though I would not acknowledge 
it, even to myself. 

Cousin Bethiah’s shop was always the 
centre of gossip. She was attending to some 
customers when’ I went in, and I had to 
wait until she was at liberty. Two women 
were talking beside me, and I listened to the 
conversation, 

“Poor young man! it’s very hard to be 
taken down with the fever now, just as he 
has.made up with his father, and his fine 
new ship all ready to sail;.what a queer 
name the’ ‘ Heart’s Delight”: is, by the way! 
And the doctors say there is scarcely a hope 
of his recovery. Old Mr. Pemberton is com- 
pletely broken down with grief and anxiety.” 

“It is quite like a story, isn’t it?” asked 
the other, who was a young lady.! “But I 
don’t understand why he called himself 
Granger.” 

“ Why, he ran away to sea when he was a 
boy; his father; Wasvery stern and harsh 
with him, they gay... He changed his name to 
get away more easily, I suppose. He made 
himself known to his sister when he first 
came here, but he was afraid his father 
would be unforgiving; though, it seems'the 
old gentleman was eager enengh to receive 
him.” 

I heard the last words as if in a dream. 
The very first sentence had revealed the 
whole truth to me, as by a lightning flash. 
I went ont of the shop, regardless of Cousin 
Bethiah’s entreaties, and made my way, 
how, I can never quite understand, to Mr. 
Pemberton’s house, I had but one thought 
in my mind; he was ill, dying. I must see 
him, and beg his forgiveness before he died. 

Miss Rose Pemberton, I asked for, and she 
came to me at once. She looked haughty, 
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even a little angry, when she first saw me, 
but I think the. distress. in my face touched 
her at once; for she came to me and took 
my hand. 

“ You are Rhoda Breck, are you not?” she 
said. “He is continually ealling for you in 
his delirium. Your name is. always on his 
lips. I thought of sending for you, but then 
I remembered how badly you had treated 
him—” 

“But I did not know! I thought—” I 
faltered. And then I broke down utterly 
and sobbed out my heartache and despair. 
From. that moment Rose forgave me; she 
forgot that there was any distance between 
us, and we subbed in each other’s arms, 

She would not let me go away. The doc- 
tor would allow no one to see Ralph, but she 
wished me to be there if he should recover 
his consciousness. As for me, I wished to 
stop; I do not think I shonld have gone 
away if she had sent me., Mercifully our 
suspense was. made short. He!was himself 
and out of danger the next day. Bubtah! 
then a host of cowardly fears assailed me. I 
had forfeited! my right; I dared. not. go near 
him. He never would, he never could for- 
give me, I thought. I begged Rose not to 
tell him that I was near, begged until she 
promised. I waited about in the hall, and 
spmetimes, when the door was opened, I — 
heard the sound of his voice. After he grew 
better I waited at the kitehen door and 
carried up the hot water to prepare his medi- 
cine,and the beef tea with my own hands. 

“It is of no use to bring any more of that,” 
the nurse said, one day, as she came out of 
his room with the tray, filled as I had brought 
it. “He wont touch it! He would gain so 
mueh faster if he would only eat. But he 
hasn’t the least appetite. It is of no use to 
try to make him.” 

Then a thought struck me like an inspira- 
tion, 

I sent to Aunt Huldah for the china bow! 
in which I had made the chicken broth for 
Ralph, on the day when our acquaintance 
began. It was a quaint old-fashioned china 
bowl, with grotesque figures on it. 

Then I begged the cook to let me make 
with my own hands some chicken broth for 
Captain Pemberton. She took it as an insult 
to her powers, but I was determined. When 
it was done, I pnt it into the bowl, and car- 
ried it up to his door, 

The nurse looked at it in amazement. 

“Why, you don’t think, miss, that he 
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sides, be is not so well this afterndon. He is 
just going to lie down.” 

“Take it to him, and see!” I pleaded; and 
I waited outside the door. In a very few 
moments she came back with the empty 
bowl, and Rose came with her. 

“He said, ‘It is Rhoda’s bowl, and I know 
Rhoda made it!” ‘she said. “He knows you 
are here now; you must see him!” 

But I erouched outside the door, trem- 
bling and afraid. ‘Then saddenly I saw a 
tall figure, with a white, white face, standing 
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would eat that? He has no appetite! Be- 
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in the doorway, and Ralph’s dear eyes look 
ing down on me, He raised me in his arms, 
he kissed my lips and brow, and— But I 
have told you enough. I will only add that 
when, a month later, the “ Heart’s Delight” 
sailed out of the harbor of Bath, she carried 
quite a party of us besides her crew. Old 
Mr. Pemberton and Alice could not part so 
soon from their new-found son and brother, 
so they décided to make the voyage with him. 

Of the whole party there was no one hap- 
pier thah the captain, unless it was the cap- 
tain’s wife. 


In an article of mine on “Our Cat,’ which 
sometime since appeared in this monthly, I 
mentioned the Witches Sabbath. | L wish now 
to write something more about it, for it isa 
subject not only full of the marvellous, but 
environed with a weird grace and a wild en- 
tanglement of fiction and truth, which wakes 
one fancy that seriousness had donned bells 
and cap, that judges. had laid! aside their 
grave wigs and graver countenaneesy dnd 
that nature had parted with its divinity and 
descended into the arena of the tricky 
quadrumania. 


Please indulge me in a few observa~’ 


tions about the meaning and pune Ge 
word witch. 


Webster, in his large dictionary, oe given: it. 
one definition, to whieh all learned men, and . 


most of the intelligent people of this nine- 
teenth century, will not only take exception, 
but wonder that a scholar of so much distine- 
tion should have allowed his religious educa- 
tion to lead him into such a glaring absurd- 
ity. Our Bible has the word in a number of 
places. Both in Exodus and Deuteronomy 
the Hebrew (mk shp). is ‘rendered 
Witch; but in the Jew’s version one is witch 
and the other is conjurer. William Smith, 

in his valuable Dictionary of the Bible, gives 
it as enchanter. The one most familiar to 
us is that used in reference to the woman of 
Endor. Here 55 (aob) is employed, and 
this means a diviner. But whatever signifi- 
cation we may now give it, it doubtless 
meant a person who consulted the spirits of | 
the departed} ‘as the diviner employed by 
Saul when desirous of talking with the 
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dead Samuel... It had no reference, however, 
I fancy, to a sortof hag (as I was led to sup- 
pose when a boy), but most likely to some 
very sensitive and delicately organized crea- 
ture; to an innocent and lovable person, 
perhaps, endowed with: peculiar gifts or fae- 
ulties, not comprehended by the multitude. 

Our witches sabbath, nevertheless, may 
lead my young readers to#suppose that my 
youthful impressions regarding witches were 
not wholly unfounded; still it should be 
borne in mind that words are often misap- 
plied; and while great evil was wrought and 
great mischief done in France (as there was 
in Salem, Mass.) by overheated and distorted — 
imaginations, a vast deal more evil and mis- 
chief was caused by wicked men and women, 
who—nonder the garb of religion and justice, 
or through a mistaken zea} for the public 
weal—sought to destroy their enemies, or, in 
some cases, the supposed enemies of Clris- 
tianity. 

In the most remote ages there existed a 
profound reverence for nature. The day’s 
great luminary, the starred canopy at night, 
the queenly moon, the singing stream and 
foaming waterfall, the majestie trees, the 
fruit, the flowers, in a word; the teeming 
earth and the visible splendors engirding it 
were objects of adoration. Behind all these, 
behind the curtain of the seen, there was, by- 
and-by, an invisible power apprehended, 
which came welling up in beauty and poten- 
cy, and claimed the attention of the more 
thoughtful of mankind. “ What majestic, 
what divine force there must be to work all 
these wonders!” was doubtless the exclama- 
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tion on the lips of many of the primitive 
inhabitants, Thence would naturally come 
the thought of transferring their worship to 
a creative power, rather than bestow it upon 
its manifestations. Emblems of this, we may 
almost say for a certainty, were then sought 
out; the mysteries of reproduction soon had 
appropriate representatives; and though 
these now seem to us the very embodiment 
of vulgarity, they then had the force of im- 
maculate purity. 

The stately monuments of Egypt and 
India at this day are, and many churches of 
modern times (comparatively), were deco- 
rated with these unseemly figures and illus- 
trations of their energies. The worship of 
these unavoidably led in time to licentious- 
ness, Babylon seems to have reached the 
acme in its devotion, and hence, reciprocally 
the height of immorality. Greece and Italy 
followed boldly in the career of their orien- 
tal teachers; and when the acts of their peo- 
ple became too glaringly corrupt to be any 
longer tolerated, and were, in fact, denounced 
by the legal authorities, secret societies were 
formed, which not only practised all the 
excesses that had crept into this nature- 
worship, but exceeded them in every possible 
enormity. The more vicious, the more hide- 
ous, the more disgusting became their cere- 
monies, their rites of initiation, and by the 
enforcement of their rules, the more necessity 
there was that they's should be kept secret, be 
held in secret p dezvous remote, if 
possible, from the haunts of man, so that their 
bacchanalian orgies might not betray them 
to the public ear. 

When Catholicism came with its Virgin 
and saints, its cross, its mitred priests and 
its holy Sabbath, these people saw in it all 
only a rehash of ancient myths and observ- 
ances, with which they were well acquainted, 
and set about ridiculing them to the death. 
They did not see, nor did they care for the 
beauties of that pure life which Christianity 
taught; their societies under different names 
(two of which are given below), practised 
only evil; and if they kept Easter, it was 
only to restore the worship of the goddess 
Ostara, the Teutonic Venus; or, if they cel- 
ebrated the festival of the resurrection, it 
was of the newborn year, 

The “witches sabbath” was simply the 
last form which the Priapeia and Liberalia 
assumed in Western Europe.* It seems 


* Payne Knight's Worship of Priapus. 
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somewhat remarkable that the Teutonic 
race was but little, comparatively, imbued 
with this wild spirit of fanaticism and 
license; but wherever the Roman element 
was dominant, there was surely to be found 
the vulgar remains of that which, as has 
been said, originated in the most sacred of 
human impulses. 

The author to whom I have just referred, 
and to whom I am. indebted for any facts 
that may follow, states that the incidents of 
the Sabbath, our witches sabbath, are dis- 
tinetly traced in Italy as early as the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century; whence they 
soon reached the south of France. About 
the middle of that century, a man known as 
the hermit of Burgundy, having stated (so it 
was charged against him on his trial at 
Langres) that there were many witches in 
the province of Artois, and that he attended 
their nocturnal assemblies, was arrested and 
burned. Previous to the execution of the 
decree which .consigned him to the flames, 
and which was carried into effect through 
the instrumentality, principally, of a Jacobin 
friar, “ Inquisitor of the Faith,” in the city of 
Arras, the hermit gave the names of a man 
and a woman whom he had met at these un- 
hallowed gatherings. One of the party spec- 
ified: was of very questionable reputation, 
named Demiselle; the other was known as 
the “abbot of little sense.” 

From these two confessions were extorted, 
which compromised others, and here was at 
once opened, even though using such weak 
and untrustworthy instruments, a floodgate 
of mad folly and senseless persecution, which 
deluged the whole country with blood. 
Arrests succeeded arrests, and victim after 
victim perished in the flames. As in Salem 
—strangely enough in our own free and en- 
lightened (?) land—no one knew whose turn 
would come next; and the very anxiety of 
those most solicitous to avoid suspicion, led 
to acts which often proved fatal to them- 
selves, and tavolyed, perhaps both enemies. 
and friends. 

You will, of course, be anxious to know 
something of the nature of the charges speci- 
fied, which involved the character and lives 
of so many innocent persons. By some 
means or other—perbaps by intimidation, 
probably by torture—several persons were 
“induced to unite in a statement,” to the 

following effect: 

Meetings were held near @ fountain in a 
wood, about a league distant from Arras. 
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The people went there riding through the 
air on a stick which had been furnished 
” them by the evil one. Multitudes of both 
sexes, and of all estates and ranks, even 
nobles, ordinary ecclesiastics, bishops and 
cardinals, thronged the place. The presiding 
officer was usually the evil one himself in 
the form of a goat.* The “ abbot of little 
sense” (as you would imagine) was master 
of ceremonies. 

After saluting reverently the supreme 
officer, it was the duty of each one present 
to trample on the cross, and even spit upon 
it in despite of Jesus and the Holy Trinity; 
then supper followed, after which there was 
dancing and such manifestations of vice as 
an innocent mind could hardly contemplate 
without blanching to the cheeks of its pos- 
sessor. Finally the evil one preached a ser- 
mon to them—enjoining them not to attend 
church, or hear mass, or touch holy water. 

Would you suppose such scenes and prac- 
tices could obtain even one historian? 
When these enumerated evils had widely 
spread (and this was the case, and rapidly), 
a Swiss friar, an inquisitor, wrote a book 
about them. In 1489 another treatise was 
published by Ulric Molitor; and in the same 
year another appeared called the Malleus 
Maleficarum, or Hammer of Witches, the 
work of three inquisitors of Germany. From 
that time to the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, through all parts of Western 
Europe, the number of books upon sorcery 
which issued from the press was immense. 

About 1609 a very elaborate work appeared 
on this subject, from the pen of a judge in 
the parliament of Bordeaux, de Lanere. His 
testimony in part I will endeavor toygive in 
a very brief manner. When reading it over, 
and afterwards examining a drawing of the 
mad scenes at the witches sabbath, I 
not but think that, ridicule of, the Christian 
(so called) ceremonials was the paramount 
object; though, as has been stated, com- 
mendable sentiments, the simple aspirations 
of the human heart, lay at the Gunetin-Ghed 
of the instituéion. 

The priests, discovering the facts of the 
case, seeing that they were losiug their pres- 
tige and were actually held up to ridicule, 
sought to exterminate the heretics by fire, 
making them unite in declaring as true 


* I should like at some fature time to enter 
into an explanation of the reason why this 
figure, as the ass, is so noted in ancient 
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whatever of monstrous falsehood they could 
with seeming propriety add to what was really 
known as to those gatherings on the Sabbath. 

De Lancre, referring to the dissoluteness of 
the women of the Basque provinces, says of 
Labourd, that the principal produce of this 
country consisted of apples, and hence the 
women partook more largely of the character 
of Eve; that their assemblies were held 
usnally in some lonely and wild locality, as 
in the middle of a heath—selected for 
being away from the usual resort of man, as 
heretofore mentioned. They called the 
place Aquelare, or the heath of the goat. 
High mountains, old deserted chapels, and 
the ruins of castles were sometimes used. 

When on trial, a girl thirteen years of age, 
named Marie d’ Aguerre, said that at these 
meetings there appeared a great pitcher or 
jug in the middle of the sabbath, and that 
out of it the evil one isgued in the form of a 
goat, and that at the close of their ceremo- 
nies he returned into it. Another witness 
said that his satanic majesty was represented — 
by a great trunk of a tree. When he appeared 
as a goat with three horns, the middle one 
gave out a flame which lighted up the con- 
gregation. Marie d’ Aspilecute, aged nine- 
teen years, deposed that the presiding genius 
had a great tail; that she kissed him thre 
times on his fats behind, which had the 
muzzle of a goat. A lad twelve years of age 
declared that this chief or chairman hada 
human form, with four horns on his head, 
and that he was seated in a pulpit with some 
women, his favorites—in ridicule, perhaps, of 
convent life. 

When new converts came and had re- 
nounced all faith:in the Virgin Mary and the 
like, they were rebaptized with mock cere- 
mony. Little children whom the women 
had allured to the Aquelare, were taken to 
the banks of a stream near by, white wands 
were put into their hands, and they were 
entrusted with the care of the toads which 
were kept there, and which were of import- 
ance in some of tlie diabolical machiuations 
of the old crones of the society. Janette 
a’ Abadie testified that after having kissed 
the demon in an indecent way or place, and 
been baptized, he put a private mark upon 
her, on a covered portion of the body. This 
statement was also substantiated by other 
female witnesses. 

De Lancre says, from the testimony ad- 
duced, “ These meetings resembled a fair of 
merchants mingled together, furious and in 
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transports, arriving from all parts—a meet- 
ing and a mingling of a hundred thousand 
subjects, sudden and transitory, novel, it is 
true, but of a frightful novelty which offends 
the eye and sickens you, Among these same 
subjects some are real, and others deceitful 
and illusory. Some are pleasing, others full 
of deformity and horror,” 

It is further stated that in some parts were 
great caldrons, fyll of toads, and vipers, and 
hearts of unbaptized children. Such things 
were indeed seen that “the eyes became 
troubled, the ears confounded, and the un- 
derstanding bewitched.” Their religious 
ceremonies “were a contemptuous parody 
on the Catholic mass. An altar was raised, 
and a priest consecrated to administer the 
host, but he had to stand with his head 
downwards and his legs in the air, and with 
his back turned to the altar.” 

But however hideous some persons repre- 
sented the scenes to be which marked these 
gatherings, others testified to the contrary. 

“Jeanne Dibasson, a woman twenty-nine 
years of age, said that the witches sabbath 
was a true paradise. Marie de la Ralde, a 
very handsome woman twenty-eight years of 
age, affirmed that she had a singular pleas- 
ure in attending these assemblies, and went 
as though it were to a wedding-feast.” _ . 

Mr. Payne Knight remarks that, “In 
reviewing these extraopdinary scenes, we 
notice the.striking points of identity between 
the proceedings of the sabbath and the 
secret assemblies with which the Templars 


were charged.” They were fonbiees, as, he 
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thinks, and as already noted, the remains of 
the nature-worship of the East, with such 
caricatures added as the times suggested. 

“The state of mind produced by these 
excitements,” my authority further says 
“ would permit those who partook in them 
to believe easily in the actual presence of the 
beings they worshipped, who, according to 
the church doctrines, were only so many 
devils. Hence arose the diabolical agency in 
the scene. Thus easily we obtain all the ma- 
terials and incidents of the witches sabbath.” 

That many of the scenes described were 
the fictitious vagaries of vicious and igno- 
rant persons who were “induced” (perhaps 
by thumb-screws) to report all that. took 
place (and more) at the Aquelare, cannot be 
doubted. Would any one for a moment 
suppose that the bearts of unbaptized chil- 
dren were to be seen there in boiling cal- 
drons? Can we not plainly discern that in 
those words, “unbaptized children,” the 
church had an object in view? as also in the 
assertion of the “ inquisitors,” that “the 
host, the Virgin, and the holy sacrament” 
were held up to ridicule? The latter may 
have had something of the semblance of 
truth in it;,for it is well known that the 
clergy had become very corrupt, and so mer- 
ited this not il-timed defiant mockery. 

If what we haye been contemplating really 
had a basis in verity, there, comes to usa 
warning as from the heavens, to give full 
scope to free , educationa] institutions, 
that the rising generation may know on what 
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Miss Pradie, my maiden aunt, you know,— 
Prim, wealthy, exacting and clever — 
Says I must decide which' way I will'go, 
Or she'll give me over forever. 
She says I am plenty old to decide 
Which one'of the beanx I will marry; i 
Well, of which does she wish to see the bride— 
Pray tell me, ifTom, Dick.or Harry? 


Tom's poor—well, as poor as a gaunt church mouse. 
But he’s a very dashing fellow; fhouse, 

And Dick—why, he owns: such a grand old 
But, O cousin, he isso 


And Harry, the last on the list, is first 
In my heart of hearts;dear Carrie; 
Though fate has used him its very worst, 
He is just “my darling old Harry.” 
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Gonsider me well in this network of woe, 

(“And pity hy indecision,» 

For you've only Jack, just'the nicest’ beau, 

- ‘And lyou dwell ih the fields Hiysian. 

Ané@ iI, thongh I know Aunt Pradie is right, 
_And desirous to marry, 

Can’t settle the thing to my heart’s delight— . 

. This matter,’twixt Tom, Dick and Harry. 


‘Was ever'a body at such aloss 

. ‘To know'!whati was the wisest and best? 

Methinks you will give = fine head a toss 
_At the sorrow to you I 

But never you fear, reveill a all come out right, 

. I'm resolved no longer fo tarry:. 

make up my mind, I'll decide, coz, to-night, 
In faver of Tom, Dick or Harry. 
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BY FANNY H. MEADE. 


I am sitting in the dim and solemn twi- 
light, gazing into the glowing embers, and 
dreaming over my life in the years that are 
gone. The joys;aud sorrows alike are all 
past. Without, the cold winter wind is wail- 
ing a mournful requiem; and as I listen to 
its wild music, it bears my thoughts away 
upon its pinions to a quiet grave in.a snow- 
clad churchyard. Thick and fast come the 
many memories of him who lies so peaceful 
and silent, beneath that. mound of earth; 
while my burning tears flow unchecked, But, 
from my, heart, arises a prayer of sincere 
thankfulness for the calm which has at last 
fallen upon my life, and although its dearest 
joys have been taken from me, I look beyond 
and above, to a reunion on the other side of 
the dark valley of shadows. 

Left au orphan at the age of sixteen, I was 
compelled to labor for my own maintenance, 
which was.at first accomplished by sewing; 
this failing, I was so fortunate as to obtain the 
position of assistant bookkeeper in a large dry 
goods establishment, for which position I had 
fully qualified myself. 

The proprietor,was Mr. Henry Morton, a 
widower with an only son, Raymond, whose 
path in life was, for a time, closely interwoven 
with mine... During the time I was in Mr. 
Morton’s employ, Raymond and J were much 
in each other’s society. Together we pored 
over the long accounts, gaining daily a deep- 
er insight into each other’s character, and, 
as may easily be supposed, learning also a 
lesson inlove, Six happy months had: 
ly sped before we were betrothed, . - 

Life now seemed one delirious dream of 
happiness. What countless, castles were 
built, only to vanish into thin air!; And yet, 
gazing through the Jong vista of years back 
upon those halcyon days, it, seems as if the 
brightest hours of my life were concentrated 
in thatone brief yea. 

Strange as it may, appear, our affection had 
never been observed by Mr. Morton. Usually, 
he was a stern man, of few words; but.from 
the time we first met, his kindness had been 
uniform, his manner ever gentle and respect- 
ful, and although we seldom engaged in con- 
versation, he had ever a pleasant word or 
smile for me. 


Hitherto I had paid but little attention to 
the adornment of my person; but now it be- 
came a study, to render myself more pleasing 
in the eyes of Raymond. Gradually the 
revelation dawned upon me that I was fast 
becoming a beautiful woman. No vanity 
mingled with the thought, for I prized the 
dangerous gift only for my love’s sake, My 
eyes and hair were dark as the sable vesture 
of the night; my complexion was a creamy 
olive, usually devoid of color, save the vivid 
scarlet of the lips, but when under the ipflu- 
ence of any emotion, a rich tide of crimson 
would surge into my cli¢eks, dyeing them 
with the deepest tint, and adding new bril- 
liancy to my eyes. I was rather above the 
medium height, but slight and gracefal. 

In everything was Raymond the reverse. 
With complexion and features of almost fem- . 
inine delicacy, he had at times a peculiar 
way of compressing his curved lips into a 
thin straight line, which gave a firm and un- 
yielding expression to his beautiful face, and 
changed at once the youth into an almost un- 
approachable man, Yet, unaccountable as it 
may appear, I loved him best when this mood 
was upon him; it seemed more akin to my 
own wild nature, and I have watched him 
unobserved for hours, until my eyes grew 
gim, with unshed tears at the thought that 


something unforeseen might rob me of my 
treasure. My every thought and wish were 
concentrated in this one object; yet I neither 
expected nor wished for the same idolatry in 
return; and even had Raymond hated meI 
believe I must have gone on loving him as 

Although Raymond had arrived at the 
years of manhood, he had never been given 
an interest iu the business, and dared not 
take the responsibility of a wife without con- 
sulting his father’s wishes, One morning 
we had been conversing together about our 
future; we had both decided that the fact of 
our engagement should be mentioned to Mr. 
Morton, when the door opened and ‘he stood 
before us, Something in the expression of 
our faces must have revealed the state of af- 
fairs, for he glanced quickly from one to: the 
other, as if doubting his sense of sight; then 
a frown darkened his brow, and turning to 
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my accounts, he, for the first time, spoke 
harshly to me, reproving me severely for 


some imaginary carelessness. 


I watched the hard fierce look steal over 
my darling’s face, and trembled as_ that 
glance was turned upon his father who 
quailed beneath it, as if fearing the demon 


he had aroused. Drawing up his tall manly 
form, for a moment he dared not trust him- 


self to speak; but at length exclaimed, in a 
voice full of suppressed passion: 

“No man living, no! not even my own 
father, shall dare address such words to Mil- 
dred Floyd! In me she has found a protector, 
aud for the future those only who are her 
friends, are mine, I intended to seek your 
consent to our union, but now consider it 
unnécessary.” 

“Since,” said Mr. Morton, with a derisive 
smile and bow, “my permission is unasked, 
it would be superfluous to give it; allow me 
to offer my congratulations. Raymond, if 
you can spare me a few moments, I wish to 
converse with you.” And together they en- 
tered the inner office, closing the door, and 
leaving me alone. 

They remained closeted for more than an 
hour, and when they again emerged, Ray- 
mond’s whole attitude and expression were 
one of deep dejection, while his father ap- 
peared smiling and triumphant. What passed 
during that interview I only knew long after- 
wards,but from that hour I date all the misfor- 
tune and misery which followed. That evening 
while walking home, Raymond told me I must 
try and reconcile myself to a separation for a 
brief period. His father, although offering 
no objection to our union, considered us both 
too young to know our own minds, and pro- 
posed testing our love by absence. In com- 
pliance with his wishes, Raymond had de- 
termined to battle with the world for himself, 
trusting, if favored by fortune, to be enabled 
soon to claim me for his bride. He spoke 
hopefully of the happiness in store for us, 
but althongh making every effort to cheer 
me, it was plain that the trial would be 
equally hard for both. 

I listened in silence to his words, offering 
no remonstrance, for I knew the decree was 
irrevocable; but the anguish of the thought 
no words can portray. I had a strange pre- 
sentiment of coming evil, and felt that if he 
left me‘the would be lost to me forever. 

Must I so soon be deprived of the one 
treasure of my existence, I who had been so 
friendless, must I lose the one true friend so 
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lately found? O,it was hard, so hard to 
bear! Day and night my thoughts dwelt 


upon the coming separation, and although I 


strove to assume my usual cheerfulness, the 
struggle was fast telling updn my health, 
as was evident from the paleness of my 
cheek, and my dull lustreless eyes. 

I know that Mr. Morton observed this, for 


at times I caught him watching me with a 


troubled expression, but if I for a moment 
indulged in a delusive hope that he would 
rélent, I was sadly mistaken. 


The days passed quickly, O, so quickly 
away! No longing of mine could stop the 
rapid flight of time, At length the hour 


came—we parted—and I was once more 
alone in the world. Raymomnd’s destina- 
tion was St. Louis, and for some time his 
long and loving letters were a constant source 
of happiness; but when a year had passed, 
they became almost imperceptibly briefer 
and more cold. For atime I would not ad- 
mit even to myself that there could be any 
change, but at length, to my utter dismay, 
they ceased altogether. Still I continued 
writing, hambling myself to ask in what I 
had offended, and at length demanding an 
explanation as my right. But entreaties and 
commands were alike unavailing; no word 
did I receive, until, no longer able to bear 
the suspense, I communicated the fact to 
Mr. Morton, asking him for some tidings of 
Raymond. 

He listened quietly to my recital, and al- 
though apparently deeply sympathizing with 
me, there yet lurked in his eye @ quiet gleam 
of satisfaction. Fora time he seemed re- 
Tuctanit to communicate anything concerning 
his son; but at last, yielding to my entrea- 
tries, he told me he had that day received a 
letter informing him of his iritended mar- 
riage with a wealthy heiress. For a moment 
I stood gazing sternly into his face; then 
everything mingled in confusion before my 
eyes, and I’ sank unconscious to the floor. 
When I awoke from my deathlike stupor Mr. 
Morton was bending over me, endeavoring by 
every means in his power to restore me to 
consciousness, and as ‘I slowly opened my 
eyes he uttered, fervently, “Thank God! my 
darling, you are alive. I thought I had killed 
you!” 

I gazed vacantly at him; then seeing my 
weak attempt to move, he lifted me tenderly 
in his arms, and placing a chair, left me for 
a moment, while he procured a cab and ac- 
companied me to my lodging. 
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* At the door he asked forgiveness for his 
share in my misery, 


Believe me,” he sald, “ I could ever have 


told you the truth, had I dreamed of its ef- 
fects upon you. Learn to forget him; he is 
no longer worthy of your regard.” Then, 
clasping my handsin his, be bent and pressed 


them to his lips, saying, “ Mildred, though 
you are not to be my dadghter, I cannot 


give you up, but must still love you.” 

I thought little of his words or acts at the 
time, my whole mind was so completely ab- 
sorbed in my own misery. 

Entering my room and firmly closing the 
d.or, I unlocked my desk, and taking from it 
all the carefully-treasured letters, placed 
them in a heap upon the hearth, and touch- 
ing them with a lighted match, watched 
them slowly burn to ashes; then taking from 
my bosom the locket containing his image, f 
threw it on the floor, intending to crush it 
beneath my feet; but as it struck, the spring 
flew open, revealing the handsome face with- 
in, smiling up at me from its lovely resting- 
place; could those honest eyes looking so 
fearlessly into mine be but the guise of de- 
* eeit? Never, never, could I believe it; and 
snatching it up hastily, I showered kisses 
upon the picture’s face. How could I de- 
stroy the semblance of him I had ‘loved so 
passionately ? 

Fora month I lay prostrate with brain 
fever, the death angel waving her white pin- 
lons over my burning brow; but I was spared 
to live. O, why could I not then die? Why 
did I survive to drag out a miserable ex- 
istence? 

During my illness, Mr. Morton had done 
all in human power to effect my restoration. 
The best nurse ahd medical attendance that 
money could procure were obtained for me, 
and during my convalescence he called daily, 
showering upon me every luxury the most 
fastidious taste could desire. I was not un- 
mindful of such kindness; my lightest wish 
was his command, and for all this, a smile, or 
simple “ Thank you,” was all he appeared to 
wish for. The summer verdure was begin- 
ning to deepen into the rich autumnal tints, 
before it was deemed advisable for me to 
leave my apartment, and Mr. Morten, with 
his usual care and thoughtfulness, decided 
that a drive inte the open country would be 
the pleasantest way of again introducing me 
to the outer world, 

Do not imagine that I received all these 
attentions willingly; far from it. I had 
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learned, it is true, to regard Mr. Morton 
something in the light of a father, but now 


that I knew that the relationship would 


hever exist, my debt of gratitude became op- 
pressive. How was itin my power ever to 
repay his unfailing kindness? I was lean- 
ing back amid the soft cushions gazing upon 


the lovely landscape before me, when I gave 


expression to my thoughts, 

“Mr. Morton!” I suddenly exclaimed, “I 
have been vainly endeavoring to discover 
why you shower so many favors upon me. 
What have I done to deserve it? and how 
gan I ever repay you?” 

Te laughed pleasantly, saying: 

“Do not trouble your mind with such 
thonghts ; yon deserve more than I can give, 
and as for repaying me, little one, a word I 
intend to ask you to say will amply reward 
me for all.” 

“One word,” I asked, in surprise, “ what 
can it be that you place so high a value 
upon ?” 

“ Mildred,” he said, “TI first learned to love — 
you as a daughter, but when I could no long- 
er look upon you in that light, I still contin- 
ued loving you, until you have become the 
dearest object in life to me. I am not yet an 
old man, but still in my prime. Will you 
marry me? The one word I ask of you is 
to say ‘ Yes,’ and my whole aim in life will be 
to make you happy.” 

He took my hands in his, and looked’ into 
my eyes waiting for an answer, as if his life 
depended upon it. For a moment I was so 
utterly amazed, that I was speechless. Then 
the truth all flashed apon me. What was 
life to me now? Why not make him happy 
if Icould? He was Raymond’s father; my 
duty was clearly to accept him; so I uttered 
the desired “ Yes,” but added: 

“Love I have none to bestow, but if you 
can be content with respect, I will strive to 
be a faithful wife.” 

“It is all 1 dare ask,” he replied, sadly. 
And folding me in his arms, he impressed a 
kiss of betrothal upon my brow. 

Mr. Morton pleaded that our marriage 
should take place immediately, and there be- 
ing no friends’ or relations’ consent to obtain, 
I could offer wo excuse for delay. Having 
given him my promise, the sooner it was 
fulfilled the better. I dared not trust myself 
to think of tlie future, which seemed to 
* stretch before me as a wide trackless desert, 
with no brightness to cheer the gloom. It 
required but a short time to make all the 
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necessary preparations, and in one month 
from the day of our engagement I became 
his wife. 

I pass over the first year of our wedded 
life. During all that time my husband strove 
by every art to awaken a reciprocal attach- 
ment; patiently and kindly he bore with my 
willfulness and caprice, gratifying, and often 
anticipating, my wishes; yet I treated him 
with studied coldness, I knew he loved me 
better than his own life, yet I seemed to 
have become morbidly selfish, and many a 
bitter tear was shed in sincere and heartfelt 
pity for my own fancied woes; while the 
promise I had made to strive to be a good 
and faithful wife. was utterly ignored. I for- 
got that it was sinful to permit my. thoughts 
to wander after the unattainable, placing the 
peace and happiness of my husband at. stake, 
until aroused to its reality by a change in 
his manner towards me. Growing weary at 
length of making constant yet unavailing ef- 
forts to win my regard, and stung to resent- 
ment by some unusually bitter words of mine, 
he heaped upon, me such a torrent of re- 
proaches that I quailed beneath them, and 
finally bidding me farewell, vowed never 
again to look upon my face until I humbled 
myself to ask for his return, 

A week from that day, I read. with mingled 
feelings of consternation—and shall I call it, 
grief ?—the announcement of his departure 
for England, while I obtained information 
from a friend of an ample provision which 
he had made for my support, 

I now for the first time became fully aware 
that I was not, and never, could again be- 
come, indifferent to my husband. When I 
fully realized this, how shall I describe the 
agony of remorse endured! My past trials 
seemed as nothing in comparison with the 
present; they had been exaggerated by per- 
mitting my thoughts to dwell so constantl 
upon them, but this was no fancied woe. i 
had driven to desperation, by my heartless 
conduct, him, whom I had sworn at the altar 
to love and obey. How had I kept that sa- 
cred vow? I, who had never, even in the 
smallest things, studied his comfort or happi- 
ness! It was indeed a just retribution, and 
to discover all this.now that it was too late— 
too late! “O, saddest of all sad words,” 
when we feel that our own act has placed 
reparation beyond our power... 

How gladly would I have now welcomed 
him to heart and home; but it was simply 
impossible, and I knew it but too well, for 
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to no one had he confided his destination, 

Three weary months rolled by, when one 
morning I was summoned to see a gentleman 
who refused to give his name. For a mo- 
ment before entering, my heart throbbed so 
violently that I was obliged to pause, to try 
and regain my composure. Perhaps—dare I 
indulge the hope that the wanderer had re- 
turned, relenting his harshness to his wife? 
At the thought, a blush of pleasure suffused 
my face, and I was fully prepared to entreat 
his forgiveness, when, raising my eyes, I stood 
face to face with Raymond. Eagerly he 
caught my hand, and looked into my eyes 
for a welcome, but the word of greeting died 
upon my lips, for the disappointment and 
surprise were almost greater than I could 
bear. [had hoped to meet his father, and 
instead, here was my supposed faithless lover, 
gazing at me with the old fond look in his 
eyes. WasInotglad he had come? This 
was the last test needed, to prove my love for 
my husband; and while gazing upon the 
beautiful face before me, I was amazed to 
find how utterly indifferent I had grown, and 
how entirely the new love had crowded out 
theold. 

After waiting in, vain for me to speak, Ray- 
mond at length broke the silence by ex- 
claiming: 

“ Mildred, I had hoped for something differ- 
ent than this from you! True, I have heard 
of your faithlessness, but could not believe 
myself forgotten, until convinced by my own 
eyes.” . 

“Not forgotten, Raymond,” I said, softly, 
“only our pathsin life have been so com- 
pletely sundered, that we can never be to 
each other what we once were; but though 
the past must bury its dead, we can still, I 
trust, be firm friends, and happier, perhaps, 
in that relationship than any we once hoped 
to hold.” 

“ Be it so,” he said, sadly; “but I cannot 
understand what could have induced one of 
your passionate nature so readily to give me 
up; for that you once loved me, Mildred, you 
cannot deny, although I bave just learned 
that my father (as I must still call him) has 
become the happy possessor of your hand.” 

_ “ You speak,” I exclaimed, becoming more 

and more perplexed, “as if I alone were to 
blame! Have you nothing with which to 
reproach yourself? Would I have given you 
up, if you had not first proved false to 
me?” 

“I?” he said, fiercely. “Who dared say 
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I was eyer false?”. And in his look and tone 
I read his perfect truthfulness. 

For a moment I was too bewildered to 
speak. Where. was this a'l toend? Could 
I believe in the perfidy of my husband, him 
whom I had just learned to trust so im- 
plicitly? Was there no truth to be found 
anywhere? And to whom should I look for 
aid? But determined at least to know 
all, I asked and received from Raymond an 
explanation, 

For some time he bad received letters from 
me, but they suddenly ceased, and although 
he still continued writing, he received no an- 
swer in return, At.length my apparent cold- 
ness was accounted for by. the news of my 
marriage; but up to the time of bis return 
home, he had not known even the name of 
my husband. On the morning of the an- 
nouncement of our engagenient, Mr. Morton 
had disclosed to, him his true relationship, 
which was that, of step-son, Mr. Morton 
having married Raymond's mother when he 
was but a year old. And, having promised 
her on her deathbed, to bring him up as his 
own son, faithfully had he kept his promise, 
until meeting with me; and even then, al- 
though sending him from me, he had aided 
him by money and influence to obtain the 
position he now held, which was one of com- 
parative affiuence. Raymond’s true name 
was Carlysle, but he was still called by that 
of Moston, in compliance with my husband’s 
wish, 

I listened quietly ‘to his recital, inwardly 
filled with grief and dismay, but ‘outwardly 
betraying no emotion; for I was determined 
that [ would never betray my husband’s share 
in this separation. I bore his name, and he 
should never be humiliated by me in the 
eyes of any human .bei heart I 
could not doubt gam. far bet- 
ter, that Raymond should deem. me alone to 
blame; for was not I the cause of this ‘one ' 
disgraceful act in his life, and had I not a 
right.to be the sufferer? For in all else I 
knew him to be true, and doubted not he 
had fully atoned for all the past. 

I told Raymond of Mr, Morton’s absence, 
but did not reveal the cause; and after a few 
hours friendly conyerse he bade me adieu, 
not, he said, to meet me again, until he could 
do so with perfect calmness; which I most 
earnestly prayed he.might be able soon to do. 

After his departure I sat a while in deep 
dejection, and almost doubted the wisdom of 
Providence in permitting me to remain 80 
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long upon the earth, I, who seemed destined, 
not only to render myself miserable, but all 
whom 1 loved best. 

‘For Raymond I looked forward to brighter 
days. He was young, and knowing the hope- 
lessness of loving me, he would iii time find 
happiness with some one more worthy. But 
for my husband my fears were great; and 
gladly would I have laid down my life to 
promote his welfare, for with all his faults I 
loved him fervently. ‘Now, thinking of him 
with this weight of guilt upon his conscience, 
I longed to tell him how freely I forgave him, 
and win hini back to peace. 

That night I prayed long and fervently for 
him, and as if in answer to my prayer, the 
next morning a telegram was placed in my 
hand bidding me hasten with all speed to 
N—, if I would see him alive. ‘You may 
readily believe I lost no time in preparing for 
my journey, though my heart misgave me, 
and I feared I should find him dead, as the 
place was in a distant “State, and it would 
take days of travel before I could reach my 
destination. 

Time flew by on leaden wings; worn out 
with fatigue and anxiety, I reached the hotel 
where my husband was, and there learned . 
from the attending physician, that he had 
but just returned from abroad, and was jour- 
neying in the cars on his way home, when a 
frightful collision took place. Many were 
killed, and he was among the hopelessly 
wounded,’ His skull was severely fractured, 
and he had Jain unconscious since the acci- 
dent; but fortunately some one had recog- 
nized him, and had sent’ with all despatch 
for mé. Anxidusly T watetied by his bedside, 
hoping against hope for some sign of return- 
ing consciousness, scarcely giving myself time 
for needful repose, At length, after many 
‘long days and nights) his heavy lids opened, 
» azed my face with a look of 

gnition. 

« My, ” he said, faintly, “ forgive.” 

“As I hope for forgiveness,” I answered, 
fervently, throwing my arms around him. 
And with a peaceful happy | suufle upon his 
lips he fell asleep. 

For ai hour I remained unmoved, fearing 
to arouse him from that deathlike slumber; 
then, the fluttering heart céased to throb, 
the breath came fainter and fainter from 
those pale lips, until, with along-drawn sigh, 
the Imprisoned soul, freed from its earthly 
prison, soared upwards to the realms above, 
and I knew vy was all over. 
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I cannot apeak of the time that followed, 
even now, after the lapse of many years. 
It seems to me only like an uneasy dream. 
Raymond came to me, and was all that [ 
could wish, relieving me of all thought or 
care concerning the arrangement of affairs. 
I found myself possessor of my husband’s 
wealth, he having left a will before his de- 
parture, bequeathing all to me. 

Raymond would listen to no proposal of 
sharing it with him, declaring he had more 
than enough for all his wants, and indeed it 
so proved; for a short time after, a wealthy 
paternal uncle died, leaving no heir to his 
immense fortune, and Raymond, having 
learned the fact through inquiries made by 
the press, for any bearing relationship to the 
deceased Mr. Carlysle, and having proved his 
claim through papers found among those of 
my husband’s, became at once the envied 
possessor of thousands, 

Of course, for a long time Raymond never 
broached the subject which I knew was up- 
permost in his mind. He fancied that I had 
not truly loved Mr. Morton, and that we 
might yet be united; but this I felt could 
never be; my heart lay buried deep down 
with my dead, and although in reality four 
years Raymond’s junior, sorrow had made 
me old, and I knew it would be kinder in the 
end to deny him, than live as his wife, differ- 
ent in every thought and sentiment, with no 
bond of sympathy existing between us. Yet 
I dreaded to inflict the pain of a refusal, and 
strove to avoid it by my actions; but that was 
impossible. Again he besought me to share his 
lot, but firmly, yet.kindly, I made him under- 
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stand that it could never be; and for the 
third time we parted. 

Ten years have passed. Although Ray- 
mond and I constantly corresponded and 
frequently met, I had almost renounced 
the hope of ever seeing him happy with 
another; yet to-day, I hold in my hand the 
announcement of that for which I have so 
long prayed, A new idol is at length en- 
shrined in his heart, whose loveliness and 
purity by far outshine the first, Often have 
I listened to the praise of her noble deeds of 
benevolence, and the casket of her soul is in 
every way worthy of the gem it enshrines. 

One week from to-day I shall see the blue- 
eyed Alice Granger united to Raymond Car- 
lysle, and in so doing shall also behold the 
consummation of my dearest earthly wish. 

I feel that my pilgrimage is fast drawing t6 
aclose. I am happy in the thought that the 
last years of my life have been devoted to 
feeble efforts to lighten the burden of others, 
Freely have money and time been spent in 
the service; and I know my husband would 
not have wished it otherwise. It is only 
lately that I have trusted myself to look over 
his private papers, and among them found an 
old journal, kept during his absence, replete 
with self-recriminations for his past. On the 
last page, urged, it would seem, by a present- 
iment of coming evil, he had written a full 
account of all—asking for pardon should it 
ever fall into my hands. An earnest ‘prayer 
was breathed that he might be enabled to 
make reparation. And he mentioned his 
determination to start that day for the home 
which he was never destined to reach. 


SKETCHES OF TRAVEL IN CALIFORNIA. 


A Visit to a Copper Mine. 


BY J. 8. BACON. 


Our stay at Altaville, the headquarters of 
the copper mines of Del Norte County, was 
limited to a few days, during which we visited 
the mine of the Alta California Copper Min- 
ing Company. The country around here is 
broken up by deep ravines, and in these ra- 
vines the different copper mines are located, 
The great copper belts, or lodes, seem to 
run nearly north and south; the companies’ 
claims, as it were, tailing on to one another, 
for some distance. The Alta Company, the 
first one located, seems to have the richer 


deposit, perhaps because it is more thorough- 
ly explored and worked than the other claims. 
At the time of our visit, this was the only 
mine at work, and the only one which had 
machinery to aid in developing the mine. 
Some few others, although appearing well as 
far as explored, had only been, as the miners 
say, pretty well “ prospected.” 

The Alta copper mine is situated in one of 
these ravines, just below the town of Alta- 
ville. The lode crops out on the side of the 
ravine, showing a large ledge of rock, which 
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is found to contain quantities of red oxides 
and green carbonates of copper. In fact, the 
green carbonates lie around loosely upon the 
surface, and could be gathered up, a ton of 
them. When first discovered, it was thought 
that a copper mine had been discovered free 
from sulphurets, and consequently of great 
value, as it is well known by all copper men 
that carbonates and oxides are easily reduced 
in the furnace, and yield a large percentage 
of copper. But as prospecting was contin- 
ued, and a shaft sunk on the ledge, the ore 
changed toa sulphuret, the usual form of 
copper ore, and the lode now worked is 
wholly a sulphuret. The presence of the 
oxides and carbonates on the surface is no 
doubt owing to the action of the atmosphere, 
wet and dry, which has in time destroyed 
the sulphur, and left the ore more concen- 
trated. The mine, in its “ claim,” has three 
distinct veins, running parallel to each other, 
two of which have been considerably ex- 
plored, but the third only explored on the 
surface. The west vein has been pretty well 
worked; and it is upon this vein that the 
machinery is placed. 

About half way down the side of the ra- 
vine stands the engine-house, and a wide 
plateau has been excavated, sufficiently large 
in dimensions to accommodate the engine- 
house and large ore-shed immediately ad- 
joining it. The mouth of the inclined shaft 
is situated within the engine-house, from 
which the car runs into the shed, and depos- 
its its load. From this levelled plateau, or 
“planier,” as it is called, a nicely graded 
road for teams iscut in the hillside, leading 
to the town above, over which the ores are 
hauled to the Low Divide, on which the town 
of Altaville is located. The road is perhaps 
one-fourth of a mile in length. ‘ 

The inclined shaft is started from the en- 
gine-house, and is sunk to a depth at present 
of about four hundred and fifty feet, follow- 
ing the inclination of the vein in its descent, 
Say at an angle of about sixty degrees. The 
shaft is built sufficiently wide for a tramway, 
over which the ore car passes, and a ladder- 
way for use of the miners, and separated all 
the way by a heavy partition, 

An engine of thirty-five horse power draws 
the car up the incline at a given signal, and 
when emptied of its load is sent down again 
by the brakeman to be refilled. The work 


goes on systematically, the vein follows a. 


true dip or angle, occasionally dipping more 
perpendicularly, but coming back again to 
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the shaft as it goes downward. The shat 
must be in a straight line in its course, 
without reference to the variations of the 
vein, and at intervals of about one hundred 
feet drifis are run from the shaft, north and 
south on the vein, and:the ore extracted, car- 
ried to the shaft in a car, and sent up into 
daylight. Each drift has its bell-pull, and 
the number of pulls indicates the drifl to 
which the car is to be sentfromabove. Thus 
much for a rude preliminary description, and 
now let us visit these underground workings. 

We arrive at the engine-house, after a short 
walk from Altaville, and find the engine busy 
with its work; the ponderous fly wheel re- 
volving rapidly, and the wire rope winding 
itself upon the heavy drum, drawing the 
loaded car up the tramway. 

We peer down into the black-mouthed 
shaft, and listen to the rumbling of the iron- 
wheeled car as it comes trundling up with 
its load, but as yet unseen. A bit of leather 
now and then on the rope, indicates the 
length of rope to the different levels, and 
shows the brakeman when his car has reached 
any given depth. The noise grows louder, 
and presently the ear issues from the mouth 
of the shaft, piled up with ore, runs out upon 
its turn-table, is pushed out into the contigu- 
ous ore-shed, relieved of its load, and brought 
back again to deseend to the depths below. 

Shall we go down in the car? The super- 
intendent has no objection, but as there is a 
lady in the case, he informs us that, although 
supposed to be perfectly safe, yet accidents 
have happened in mines, and should the rope 
break, and we be precipitated to the bottom, 
the sudden stoppage there would probably be 
the last of earth to us. 

We take to the ladder, and accompanied by 
the superintendent, candle in hand,we de- 
scend, holding fast with our hands, and let- 
ting our feet take care of themselves. We 
seize each round of the ladder with a firm 
grip, as we descend into the bowels of the 
earth. The feeble flickering of the candles 
serves only to point out the ladder’s rounds, 
and we are groping in darkness that can be 
felt. The water is trickling down around 
us, and the air grows moist and clammy. 
The shaft is well-timbered, and planked the 
whole way down, and so thoroughly done, 
and with such bracing and heavy timbers, 
that we have no fear of being buried alive by 
the caving of the earth. Besides, the walls 
of the shaft are like rock in hardness. Step 
by step we descend, the car rumbling up and 
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down its iron pathway in the adjoining cham- 
ber of the shaft alone disturbing the stillness 
of death around ‘us. 

This is no place for nervous ‘people; > our 
lady companion must’ have the ‘nerve of a 
miner, to persevere, but’ then there is no 
help now, we are ‘well down below, and it ‘is 
easier to descend than to ’return. A plat- 
form is reached at last: 'We are ninety-six 
feet deep, and here, ‘opening from the shaft, 
is a doorway through which we peer into a 
dark tunnel, that leads out into daylight at 
the foot of the ravine; we will pass out this 
way when we return, and save a climb of 
ninety-six feet of ladder from this point up. 
But we pass on downward, step by step. The 
ladder is wet and slippery, slime, mud, green 
mould everywhere, and the stillness of the 
grave around. At every one hundred feet or 
thereabouts, we reach a platform, from which 
the drifts run horizontally into the copper 
vein. And so we go on to the bottom, paus- 
ing torest here and there, as our muscles 
rebel at the unaccustomed exercise. At last 
a faint glimmer of light below us tells us we 
are not alone here, and the’ heavy thud of 
the miners’ picks is heard busily at work, 
engaged in sinking the shaft’ greater 
depths. 

At the bottom at last.’ A dicinh of miners 
stare at us, their white ‘eyeballs glaring out 
in the candle-light, and they themselves look- 
ing like agroup of demons. It is not often 
they have lady visitors, and their native po- 
liteness is brought into exercise, by placing 
stones for a dry footing, and by polite answers 
to our funny questions. Here at the bottom 
the shaft is not yet timbered, but the miners 
were making their preparations for putting 
in a “ rest,” and then digging their way down- 
wards, to make room again for another. The 
vein has been fost along back, but it appears 
now, just coming in again to the shaft under 
our feet. 

The shaft is the main roadway of the mine. 
The different drifts, or levels, at the different 
depths, can be'com to side streets, each 
one bringing its ore to the main toadway, to 
be sent up to the surface of the ground. 

The air is good yet, and the candles ‘burn 
well. They are stuck into the walls around 
by means of sharp-pointed candle-holders, 
and with this feeble light the miners grope 
their way foot by foot through the rock. It 


is seldom that blasting is required, the rocks’ 


yield to the pick and gad, and the price of 
powder is saved. But this spot is not the 
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place where the ore is obtained; these men 
are siinply pushing on downward the main 
roadway of the mine, and after exchanging a 
few compliments and leaving a reminder in 
the honest blackened fist of the miners, who 
acknowledge it by a pull of the foretop, we 
prepare to ascend to some of the levels or 
drifts, where the ore fs being extracted. , 

A short distance upward we reach a plat- 
form communicating with a drift running on 
the copper vein, and at right angles with the 
main shaft. Along this level is a tramway, 
over which a smaller car is pushed by hand 
to the main shaft, filled with ore from the 
end of the drift. These drifts are only large 
enough in size for a cart to pass along clev- 
erly, with a little room to squeeze by, should 
the car be in our path. The drifts, however, 
are always the full width of the vein, for its 
purpose is to take out the whole of the ore- 
bearing portion. Outside the vein, as little 
work is done as is necessary, the only object 
being to remove ore. 

Here we find level walking, and we grope 
our way through the dark passage, now and 
then stepping into the water-puddles, that 
are frequent, until we reach the end of the 
level, or street you may call it, to find a cou- 
ple of miners pecking at the ore with their 
short picks, and filling the car with glisten- 
ing copper. The dtift is arched at the top, 
and is self-supporting géneérally.. Our words 
reverberate, and have a curiously hollow 
sound to us as we converse, the confined 
passage echoing our voices and deafening our 
ears. 

How beautiful the ore looks in its native 
veins. Here} where it is freshly-broken by 
the blows of the miner, it sparkles in our 
cand@e-light like gems from Golconda. The 
lumps as they fall seem a mass of brilliants, 
and the whole vein is distinctly traced by the 
bright glow emitted in the candle-light. The 
ore is of a deep green, or bronze color, and 
when first removed is so soft as to be easily 
fashioned with a sharp knife into crosses and 
ornaments. It is ‘hot the stuff for clean 
hands, as our begrimmed fingers amply testi- 
fied, the stains requiring a process of soap . 
and towels to remove. Upon ‘exposure to 
the atmosphere for a few days, the lumos 
become as hard as the rock. In this ~esnect 
the ore from this region differs from any 
other of the copper lodes of California. In 
the mines of Copperopolis, and other places, 
the ore appears of a bright yellow color, like 
brass, and is so hard in its native bed, as to 
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require blasting. The ore vein in this level 
was about two feet thick, we judged, as we 
were walking through it. The vein comes 


down from the surface of the ground, and we 


find it arching the drift overhead, and we 
walk on it underfoot. 

These levels are started at varying dis- 
tances from each other, and are‘all run‘on 
the veins, and the vein between these levels 
taken out by“ stoping ” up from one Jevel to 


the other above it, and) the rent thus made’ 


in the earth is refilled with rubbish earth, or 
is timbered, to prevent a collapse. . This 
method of extracting ore is called stoping, 
and in this way the whole of the vein * 
eventually removed. 

But little, comparatively, has been done in 
the way of stoping in the mine; ‘the levels 
have many of them been run to a distance 
perhaps of three hundred feet, and wherever 
ore is found, whose percentage of copper 
warrants it, it is sent up for shipment. 
Stoping has only been ‘resorted to in a few 
places where the ore proved unusaally = 
and abundant. 

Owing to the expense attending andes 
work and transportation, it does not Pay to 
extract the poorer ores; but the ‘time will 
come when every pound of ore in the mine 
can be removed with profit. ‘Thousands of 
tons of copper are already exposed to view, 
destined to be ultimately removed. 

Our superintendent informs us that he 


does not care to disturb any ore that will not’ 


assay at least twelve or fifteen per cent cop- 
per, and deposits have been found as high as 
twenty per cent. 

But we return to the shaft, and toiling 
upward again, visit other drifts nearer the 
surface, where a little ‘stoping is going on. 
The miners are here at work on the vein, 
going upwards on steps cut in the vein one 
above another, each one working horizen- 
tally on his step. The word stoping has 
reference to this manner of working out the 
ore by steps, like a stairway. By the aid of 
our candles, we have no difficulty in peering 
about us; the pupils of the eye, now acecus- 
toned to the dim light, have dilated, so that 
we see with more ease than at first. 

Every visitor selects specimens of ore, and 
we are not behind others in this respect. 
The miners wear woollen shirts and little 
skull caps, and their begrimmed faces look 
like coal-heavers, They seem contented and 
happy, and their underground life seems no 
hardship, They work in shifts of four hours 
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each, so that each man works eight hours 
out of every twenty-four, four hours at a 
time. 

But we must return to’ daylight, and we 
reach again the doorway, at the ninety-six 
feet, or sixteen fathom level, as it is called, 
communicating with the tunnel before spoken 
of, ‘and called by mining phraseology the 
“adit level” The length of the shaft is 
usually reckoned by’ miners in fathoma, 
and the different ‘levels are denominated 
the sixteen fathom level, the thirty fathom 
level, and so on, the levels being usually 
run fifteen or sixteen fathoms apart from 
each other. We conclude to pass out 
through this tunnel, and we leave the shaft 
behind us, and grope our way along the dark’ 
passage, turning now a sharp angle, to see a 
glimmer of daylight ahead of us at the tunnel 
entrance. And now we emerge into daylight 
once more, 'to find ourselves at the bottom of 
the ravine, the engine house and sheds above 
us. In the bottom ofthe ravine runs a rapid 
stream of water, tumbling over the huge 
boulders that have been rolled down from 
above. Standing on the opposite side of the 
ravine, we examine the outside appearance 
of this mineral hill, and find the outlet of 
three tunnels, that have been run in from 
the hillside at different elevations to tap the 
vein, in the business of prospecting, as the 
miners term it. The locality of the different 
tunnels is defined by the green-looking dump 
piles. 

The lower tunnel, or adit level, from which 
we have just issued, is-kept open and in use, 
for purposes of drainage, and a sluggish 
stream of water finds its way out, flowing 
continually into the rapid stream that dashes 
down the ravine; below ‘its exit the water 


‘has a coppery taste, and is so strongly im-' 


pregnated as to be unfit for use. The water 
in the mine is principally surface water, as it 
is called, and is constantly dropping from the 
excavations made, and collected by means of 
leaders’ into reservoirs, which are emptied 
from time to time, by means of the engine, 
into the lower tunnel, and cael this runs 
out to the ravine. 

Here, in the bottom of the ravine, we find 
the old buildings of the former company, 
consisting of the cooper shop, blacksmith 
shop and ore-sheds, The coopers were busy 
at work barrel-making, for the ore is being 
sliipped in both barrels and sacks. The ore- 
sheds here are fitted up with bunks for the 
“heathen Chinee,” who are employed by the. 


company in pursuing various duties about. 
the mine. 

A graded road passes up through the 
ravine to the town of Altaville, winding 
about in its course, to obtain an easy grade, 
As we pass up the road, we come to the 
shaft that has been sunk by the former com- 
pany, on the second or east vein of the claim. 
It was sunk some one hundred feet, and 
the vein found equal, if not superior, to the 
west vein. In one of the. drifts from this 
shaft, the vein was found eight feet wide, 
and good ore, This shaft is now filled with 
water, and is not worked. This last vein 
runs parallel with the west vein, but its dip 
is more perpendicular, and it is thought that 
at a considerable depth the two veins come to- 
gether, forming a large body of ore. Partly 
to test the question, and also to determine 
the character of the ore at greater depth, a 
cross cut, as it was called (a drift running 
from one vein to the other), was made, from 


near the bottom of the main shaft, to tap. 


this east vein. It was reached, and found to 
be composed of rich ore, some twenty-five 
percent copper. The fear of letting down 
the body of water in the shaft above, induced 
the superintendent to desist from further 
explorations on this vein, as his object had 
been attained in reaching it. The veins are 
one hundred feet apart at the surface, but 
at this depth about eighty feet, showing they 
had approached each other some twenty feet 
in this distance. We passed through this 
cross cut when in the mine. It leaves the 


main shaft at right angles with the vein, and. 


is blasted through solid rock and hard earth, 
till it cuts suddenly into the fine body of ore 
composing this second vein. 

We visited the ore-sheds at the mouth of 
the main shaft. Here are groups of Chinese, 
seated around a pile of deep green ore, peck- 
ing away with their hatchets, and clipping 
off the masses of wall rock, or base metal, that 
adheres to the lumps, and cannot be assorted 
in the mine below. Others. are sacking the 
ore, and sewing up the bags, which are then 
passed over the scales, and piled away ready 
for the wagons. A tramway and. car trans- 
ports the bags through the shed to the ship- 
ping pile beyond. There is a curious feature 
connected with this ore that does not exist 
in other mines. A large pjie of it, if allowed 
to stand a week or ten days, becomes heated 
by spontaneous combustion, and the fumes 
of sulphur become 80 strong that it is impos- 
sible to stand to the leeward of it, and the 
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ore becomes too hot for the hand to bear, 
This is said to be owing to the minute parti- 
cles of sulphur in the ore being acted upon 
by the atmosphere, the combustion being 
fed by the sulphur. It is this process that 
has probably brought the outcropping surface 
ores, before spoken of, to the state in which 
they now exist, free from sulphur. If these 
ore piles are immediately sacked up, and not 
allowed to remain in large heaps, combus- 
tion does not take place. This feature is 
regarded as very favorable, as in the process 
of reduction at the melting works a great 
amount of fuel can be saved in roasting the 
ores. 

We have before spoken of the horrible state 
of the road between Crescent City and Alta- 
ville, which we passed over on our way hither, 
To avoid this heavy grade, the company are 
building a turnpike eight miles in length, 
winding around the mountain sides, with an 
easy grade to Smith River Valley, where it 
intersects a level road through the valley to 
Crescent City. 

We rode over this turnpike to its terminus, 
as far as finished, about six miles. Starting 
from @ltaville, it winds up over the moun- 
tains, with so easy a grade that our horses 
trotted along without fatigue. We passed 
the summit, or highest point of the road, 
about three miles from town, when the pan- 
orama of the valley burst upon the view. 
The broad Pacific Ocean lay in the distance; 
the green patches of farm-land in the valley, 
with here and there the white farm-houses 
and barns, and the cluster of buildings forming 
the Indian Reservation, made up a scene for 
a painter. At the road’s end we foun the 
gangs of Chinese turnpike builders, presided 
over by two white men. They are famous 
road buillers, working industriously, and 
without any riotous demonstrations. Whis- 
key, the source of all trouble, is unknown; 
and the foreman told us that harmony has 
always reigned among them. They have fin- 
ished, so far, a splendid piece of work, 
although it has proved more expensive than 
at first estimated. The mining company 
have located a tract of timber-land on the 
line of the road, with a view of perhaps 
erecting reduction works for the ore, at 
some future time. Over this turnpike, when 
complete, it is estimated that upwards of six 
tons of ore, according to the size of the team, 
can be transported, where now but two tons 


give Jaborious work for six mules over the 
old road. 
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A ride to and from Crescent City will be a 
pleasure when this turnpike is completed. 
The distance is computed at about twenty 
miles, against eighteen miles by the old road; 
but a buggy can traverse the whole space in 
three hours with ease, while by the old way 
it requires five hours of toil for horses. In 
fact, the old road must soon be abandoned, 
and all the trans-mountain freight teams will 
come up from the valley by the new turnpike. 
The old ferry will soon be among the things 
that were, as the river is fordable for most of 
the year on the new road. The valley of 
Smith River, now comparatively isolated, 
will be brought into close communication 
with Crescent City and the mountain regions. 
The Copper Company deserve the thanks of 
the entire community for this great improve- 
ment in travel. 

As we stand on the piazza of the Alta 
Company’s office at Altaville,’the country 
around appears bereft of timber. A few 
stunted pines, growing on the sides of the 
ravines here and there, are almost the only 
signs of verdure anywhere. The hills and 
mountains, as far as the eye can reach, are 
bleak and bare; huge boulders crop out in 
all directions; no grass, and even the omni- 
present sage-brush, prevalent everywhere, 
grows timidly in spots. We see the diminu- 
tive sheds, built on the different mining 
claims on the hillsides, and the mouth of the 
exploring tunnels, looking like “ cayote’’ 
holes in the distance, but brought to notice 
by the dump piles of earth that have been 
run out from the cavern’s mouth. Most of 
these are now abandoned claims; the dis- 
covery of the Alta mining ledge and vein set 
the whole country around in a ferment. 
The hills were prospected far and near, and 
the claims are legion in number, but now 
deserted, a vigorous search failing to reward 
the seekers. 

A few have good prospects, and find indi- 
cations of veins, but there is no work going 
on, save in the single claim of the Alta 
Company. All seem to be waiting and 
watching, allowing the Alta Company to 
prosecute improvements in transportation 
and mining, which will, if attended with 
success, work also to their advantage. The 
great drawback to profitable work is the low 
rate of copper. Unaccountably, prices of 
copper in the Eastern States rule lower than 
was ever known, and the most serious part of 


it is, there are no hopes of improvement. 
The superintendent informs us that his 
11 
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company will probably be obliged to suspend 
work, in consequence of such low prices and 
inadequate returns for their ores in New York. 

The only hope is in the erection of redue- 
tion works, which will raise the ores toa 
high percentage, and thus save much of the 
expense of transportation. In this way, every 
grade of ore can be profitably mined, and low 
grades of ore, now left in the mine, extracted. 

The country around is so barren of fire- 
wood that supplies for the steam-boilers have 
to be brought some five or six miles at heavy 
expense, making fuel a costly item in a 
country which should afford abundance for 
the cutting of it. The new road will enable 
the company to obtain firewood, however, at 
greatly reduced cost, and reduction works 
would be erected on the timber-lands of the 
company, some four miles from the mine, 
on the road to tide water. In fact, this turn- 
pike is dwelt upon as the great desideratum. 
Supplies of hay and grain, fruits, vegetables 
and produce of all kinds, can be brought up 
to Altaville from the valley where they are- 
produced, and where they are cheap and 
abundant; and not be transported, as now, 
over the long weary eighteen mile road from 
Creseent City. 

The great trouble is that the settlers here 
are poor, and cannot afford to make the 
needed improvements in roads; and it is to 
be hoped that the Copper Company, while 
benefiting the entire community, will also 
reap their own reward for their enterprise. 
In these wild regions money goes but a 
little way, and is rapidly absorbed in making 
needed improvements. 

The town of Altaville, for the most part 
quiet during the day, presents a bustling 
appearance at nightfall. A large square or 
plaza is laid out on the town map, and is not 
encroached upon by any of the buildings. 
During mid-afternoon the trans-mountain 
teams begin to arrive. Those from Crescent 
City freighted down with steamers’ goods, 
and those from over the wountains generally — 
empty. These latter go immediately down 
to the ore-sheds, and take their ton or two 
of ore freight for Crescent City, returning 
again to the town to tarry till morning before 
making their start. The plaza fills up with 
wagons, drawn up like those of an army. 
The tired mules are braying loudly for their 
evening meal, and a scene of confusion reigns 
around. 


The animals safely housed and fed under 
the long sheds, the jovial teamsters squat 
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around, telling their incidents of travel or 
the amount of freight earned, each one with 
his cherry-stem tobacco pipe, or his mouth 
filled with old “Solace.” 

As night approaches, the whistle of the 
Alta’s engine sounds out the call to supper 
from the ravine below; and the tired miners 
come straggling up to their evening meal, all 
fine-looking fellows of musele. - Nearly all of 
them are Cornish men; they work faithfully, 
and save their wages. Begrimmed with the 
blackening dust of the copper ore, they are 
not recognized as white men; but a half 
hour’s toilet brings them forth again in white 
shirts (called here boiled shirts), and you do 
not recognize them as the underground 
workers you visited yesterday. They seem 
to have a pride in appearance, and after their 
shift of four hours’ work doff their mining 
garments and appear in the garb of white 
men. These people, we learn, are not popu- 

lar in Altaville; they are too saving, and do 

not patronize the whiskey mill and the card 
“table; but the barkeeper seems to have 
patrons in plenty among the teamsters and 
others who pass through the town. At 
evening the saloon is filled with poker play- 
ers and whiskey drinkers, and. the sounds of 
revelry by night are frequent. 

All gets quiet towards the late hours, how- 
ever, for jolly teamsters, as well as their 
teams, need rest, and must stir -betimes on 
the morrow. Before dawn of day we are 
awakened by the merry jingle of the bell 
teams, starting out for Crescent City, and 
just commencing the aseent ef the rocky 
steep leading from the tewn. By sunrise all 
have departed, and at the breakfast hour we 
see the teams bound Oregon-ward, toiling up 
the mountain in thé distance, creeping 
onward with snail-like step, along the steep 
zigzag path. 

There is the stillness of death around us 
now. The miners have gone to their work, 
and the town is deserted. Now and then we 
faintly hear the hoarse voice of some belated 
teamster, who has just entered upon the 
rugged ascent.of the mountain, cheering his 
animals; and the snap of his huge ‘black 
snake whip sounds like the crack of a rifle. 

Our ‘breakfast of venison was a rare treat 
to us, but is common fare to people here. 
In early morning deer are often seen along 
the ravines, and fall an easy prey to the 
hunter. 

‘We had now been in Altaville for three 
days, and a drizzly rain setting in on the 
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fourth did not augur a pleasant journey to 
us, as we were to travel over the mountains 
for a distance of fifty miles further in an open 
buggy. If we intended to intercept the over- 
land stage, running semi-weekly from “ Sailor 
Diggin’s,” we must start at once, or be sub- 
jected to delay we could not well afford, 
We accordingly made ready for our depart- 
ure at noon, intending to travel to the next 
stopping-place, some fifteen miles distant, 
where we could spend the night, and resume 
our journey on the morrow. We had already 
passed over a rugged road, but we are told 
that the worst lies beyond. Higher moun- 
tains and more difficult roads, stopping-places 
few in number, and of the rudest description. 
But there was a spice of adventure about all 
this that robbed it of its terrors; and a sister 
(who was our companion) even more anxious 
than ourselves to press forward. Our prep- 
arations were accordingly made for a start at 
noon; and an account of our homeward trip 
we will relate in a future communication, 
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A CURIOUS INCIDENT. 

There is said to be, at the present time,a 
very worthy gentleman residing at Rouen, in 
France, receiving a fortune, which came to 
him by the drawing of a cork, in the follow- 
ing curious manner: Obliged by the state of 
his health, last summer, to change the air, 
he went to the seashore at Villiers-sur-inur, 
near Tronville; and walking on the beach, 
he noticed that a lad, who was also prome- 
nading there with his father, had found a 
sealed bottle among the seaweed. The father 
bade the child. “ throw away the dirty thing, 
and not be soiling his fingers,’ upon which 
the invalid picked up the cast-away bottie 
and carried it with him to his lodgings. The 
cork drawn, the bottle was found to eontain 
a written document, properly signed, and 
dated on board a vessel which had spring a 
leak, and was about to sink. It ran thus: 
“About to perish, I commend my soul to God. 
I hereby constitute the finder of this will, 
enclosed in a bottle, my sole heir. My fortune, 
most laboriously acquired, amounts to nearly 
$50,000 francs, and the small house in which 
I bave resided at Valparaiso. This tenement 
I wish converted into a chapel, and thata 
mass may be said there every month for the 
repose of my soul. This fortune will be 
found deposited with M. —, notary of Paris, 
to whom, from time to time, it has been 
transmitted. Signed. ——.” 


THE BARON BINGEN. 


BY JANE G. AUSTIN, 


“Tue prince has come! the prince has 
gone! Long live the prince!” recited Cora 
May, in a pompous tone, as, raising one hand 
to her forehead in military salute, she waved 
the other towards the door just closed behind 
the group of illustrious visitors who had that 
day honored Madame Lamar’s pensionnat de 
demoiselles (the best girls’ school in these 
United States, so Jenkins says,) with a 
visit. 

An illustrious group, truly, for its members 
represented some of the best families in all 
Europe, but a very peculiar group withal, es- 
pecially to a republican observer; for its 
central sun, its Joseph-sheaf to which all the 
rest did honor and obeisance, was a very 
young and very quiet gentleman bearing the 
unimpressive title of the Baron Bingen. 

A position of affairs strange enough to any 
one not knowing (as every one did know) 
that this modest title concealed another very 
noted.and very impressive one, much after 
the same transparent fashion in which the 
muslin yashmak of the Oriental coquette 
conceals her glowing beauty. 

At any rate such seemed the impression of 
those young lady pupils of Madame Lamar, 
who, having assisted in the chef’s reception 
of the Baron Bingen, were now exchanging 
their views upon his characteristics, like a 
party of kittens investigating the personnel 
of one poor little mouse. 

“ The baron has the bluest eyes I ever saw,” 
lisped Bessie Gray, with a little blush. 

“Certainly. I shall ogle the ‘cream’ at 
breakfast to-morrow with a new admiration,” 
responded Bertha Lee. “It is the exact 
shade.” 

“ Matches almost as well as this apple does 
to his cheeks and lips,” put in Susy Merriam, 
tossing a great Baldwin into the air and 
catching it in both hands. 

“Might one suggest that the princely 
chin—” 

“Hush!” “No, no!” “ Prenez garde!” 
“O no, we never mentien it!” chime in a half 
dozen girlish voices, rounded with tinkling 
little peals of laughter. 

“But our hair—that is fine,” asserts one 
voice, confidently. 


“ Beautiful! sublime! ver’ good!” asserts a 
second. 

“O that barber, who had the honor of 
shearing those locks, and is now making a 
fortune by peddling out the old stock in trade 
which he had been saving up this twenty 
years—” 

“ For wigs?” 

“ Or mattresses ?” 

“No, in hopes of an inspiration like the 
present.” 

“Tf one could procure a lock!” 

“Presumptuous! Remember Seniele.” 

“Why? . There’s no semeletude.” 

“O don’t! If you begin that, there’s no 
hope for us sensible people but the go-to-bed 
bell. How did you like the baron, Rose May- 
lie ?” 

“T like the baron better than the comments 
I have just heard made upon him,” replied, 
quietly, a tall graceful girl about seventeen 
years old, who had, upon the departure of the 
visitors, resumed her seat, and was busy with 
her sketch-book. 

“Dear me, what’s the matter? Aren’t we 
sufficiently respectful to his—his lordship, or. 
whatever he is?” asked Fanny Morris, pertly. 

“In my opinion, no,” said Rose Maylie, 
without looking up., 

“O see, girls! just look here! If she 
hasn’t drawn his likeness splendidly !” 

“O Rose, you’re caught!” 

“Write underneath, ‘From a daguerre- 
otype upon my heart,’” 

“Do you think he has done yours yet ?” 

These, and a dozen other jibes, were hurled. 
at the quiet artist, like the barbed reeds with 
which the matador enrages his victim, but 
with no visible effect, save a slight flush 
mounting to the white brow, as, raising her 
head and fronting the teasing group with a 
certain girlish dignity, she quietly replied: 

“Yes, I am trying to retain the glimpse, 
with which we have all been favored, of a 
face whose frowns and ‘smiles will hereafter 
be so important to the world. So I should 
have done had the baron’s mother, instead 
of himself, honored us with a visit; nor doI 
see anything more ridieulous in one effort 
than the other. I don’t look upon the Baron 
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Bingen as a young man, but as the future 
sovereign of a great nation; and I must say 
I think the tone you all assume in speaking 
of him, is as flippant as it is unworthy of 
him and you.” 

“Three cheers for the orator of the day! 
three for the republican royalist! three for 
the British lion-ess! and one for Rose May- 
lie!” suggested Fanny Morris. 

“You will remember that my father was a 
British officer, and that I inherit some of his 
loyalty, although I was born in this country,” 
added Miss Maylie, without noticing the last 
speaker. 

But Fanny Morris was incorrigible. 

‘“Didn’t you inherit his big broadsword, 
too?” inquired she. 

“No. My father considered contempt the 
fittest weapon to repel insolence,” said Rose, 
quietly resuming her pencil. 

A little silence followed this rejoinder, and 
then Fanny Morris, signalling one or two to 
follow her, left the schoolroom and led the 
way to the shady promenade where Madame 
Lamar’s demoiselles were expected to ex- 
ercise. 

“ See, girls,” commenced she, eagerly, as 


soon a8 they were out of earshot from the. 


house, “ I have just thought of a capital joke 
to play off upon Rose Maylie. Let us write 
her a letter, as if it came from the prince, 
whom she so rigorously calls baron, appoint- 
’ ing an interview with her. She wont think 
it loyal, you know, to refuse to obey the sum- 
mons, so she will go to visit him at his rooms, 
and he wont know what to make of it, and 
she wont know what to say—” | 

“But we shouldn’t know anything about 
it if she went,” interposed Fanny Merriam. 
“ We couldn’t go too.” 

“And she never would go, either,” added 
Bertha Lee. “It wont do, Fanny.” 

“O, but I'll tell you what will just do,” 
exclaimed Cora May. “We'll make him ap- 
point to receive her in the Central Park at 
the end of the iron bridge. Then we'll be 
hidden where we can see whether any one 
meets her.” 

“How should any one—he wont know?” 
asked Bertha Lee. 

“ Why, it’s likely she'll write to say she’ll 
come, and perhaps he’ll go just to make fun 
of her, or if he don’t, we'll walk up and let 
her know that we know what’s she’s there 
for. Perhaps that would be the better of the 
two; she’d be more mortified if he didn’t 
come than if he did.’ And Fanny Morris 
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smiled maliciously at picturing to herself 
Rose’s probable embarrassment. 

“But it’s almost too bad. How she will 
feel if he should come to meet her,” inter- 
posed little Bessie Gray, doubtingly. 

“O no, child, she’ll be flattered; and it 
will be such fun to laugh at her afterwards,” 
said Fanny Morris, eagerly, and with some 
little compunction. 

Bessie assented to the scheme, which she 
felt in her heart was a great deal “too bad.” 
Some more plotting followed as the four girls 
walked up and down, the result of which 
was, that the next morning Miss Rose Maylie 
received a note, written in a masculine hand 
upon perfectly plain note paper, and sealed 
in red wax with a blank seal. It contained 
these words: 


“The Baron Bingen, before leaving home 
for his travels in America, received orders 
from a very illustrious lady to pay particular 
attention to any of her subjects whom he 
might find residing in the United States, es- 
pecially to the officers of the army and navy 
and their families. Since visiting the pen- 
sionat of Madame Lamar, the Baron Bingen 
is informed that the only daughter of a gal- 
lant and well-known soldier, Colonel Maylie, 
is a pupil in thatestablishment. Will Miss 
Maylie allow him the opportunity of obeying 
the commands of his royal mistress by grant- 
ing him a short interview? If so, the Baron 
Bingen would propose, as a means of avoid- 
ing the painful publicity which attends his 
movements, that Miss Maylie should meet 
him on or near the iron bridge in the Central 
Park at sunset this afternoon. Miss Maylie 
will probably wish to bring some one of her 
young companions with her, but the Baron 
Bingen respectfully suggests that the matter 
may not be mentioned to more than one 
companion, for reasons which Miss Maylie’s 
own good sense will suggest.” 


As may be supposed, this communication 
was the occasion of much wonder and uncer- 
tainty to its recipient. At first she decided 
that it would be impossible for her to pay 
any attention to the summons conveyed in it, 
but the feeling of royalty, so firmly and he- 
reditarily planted in her nature, suggested 
that this course would show an unpardon- 
able want of respect to the son of her fath- 
er’s sovereign, and would argue a greater 
regard for her own girlish prejudices than 
for her father’s memory, or the wishes of one 
whom he would have delighted to honor. 


Besides, it would be so- delightful to hear 
praises and commendation of that dear fath- 
er’s life from a source whence, to her young 
mind, lightest praise should be endless fame. 
So, after an hour of agitated thought (for 
she made no confidant), our heroine wrote 
and sent the following brief lines: 


“Miss Maylie will have the honor of meet- 
ing the Baron Bingen at the iron bridge in 
Central Park this evening at sunset, attended 
by one compauion.” 

“The mischief she will!’ muttered the 
Baron Bingen, an hour later. “How does 
she know that, I wonder?” And smiling to 
himself alittle contemptuously, the young 
man twisted up poor Rose’s note and threw 
it upon a dozen similar ones in a chiffoniere 
close at hand. 

But the adventure did not then and there- 
fore end. The exclamation and the action 
of the Baron Bingen had both been marked 
by a young gentleman a few years older than 
himself, who, standing near an open window 
a little behind the baron, had been attentively 
examining the street below, until attracted 
by the sound of his companion’s voice, he 
turned in time to see the fate of the poor 
little rosy note. 

The flaneur, whom we will call Captain 
Howard, made no remark (indeed, etiquette 
would not have permitted him todo so), but 
a few minutes later, when the baron, rising, 
sauntered into his dressing-room, our gallant 
captain possessed himself of the neglected 
billet and coolly proceeded to read it. 

“Hallo, Howard, what’s up that amuses 
you so much ?” was the unceremonious query 
of another still younger gentleman, who at 
that moment entered the saloon. 

“Matter? Why just read this pretty little 
note sent in a few minutes ago to our dear 
baron, who, hardly deigning to glance at it, 
pitches it into the chiffoniere. Don’t you 
call that insensibility of the most monstrous 
kind? I'll dare swear the poor little royalist 
is charmingly pretty.” 

“ Let’s go and meet her and find out.” 

“By Jove, Tommy, it’s just what I was 
thinking of. I say, couldn’t I pass for the 
baron? We don’t look unlike.” 

“I dare say you might, especially at dusk, 
She'll be too frightened to look up.” 

“Don’t you believe that, my Tommy. A 
girl who writes, proposing interviews with 
young men, isn’t so easily frightened.” 

“ But you know it’s because he’s—” 
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“The Baron Bingen. Well, that don’t alter 
the matter much. At any rate, it'll do no 
harm to play off a little joke upon her.” 

“But if his highness should hear of it?” 
suggested Tommy, with a cautious glance at 
the door of the dressing-room. 

“But if he shouldn’t?” replied Captain 
Howard, impatiently. And Tommy made no 
further objections. 

The sun was setting as four distinct groups 
of our dramatis persone approached, by dif- 
ferent paths, the iron bridge which forms so 
conspicuous a feature in the embellishment 
of that new plaything, the Central Park. 
The first of these consisted of four young 
ladies, namely, Miss Bertha Lee, Miss Susan 
Merriam, Miss Fanny Morris and Miss Cora 
May. These four conspirators, whispering 
and laughing among themselves, reached the 
rendezvous first, and after some consultation, 
succeeded in concealing themselves pretty 
effectually under the ends of the bridge. 

The next was our poor frightened Rose, 
with little Jennie Burton (who wasn’t in the 
confidence of either party, and who thought 
she was only taking an ordinary walk), for 
her sole companion. These, approaching 
slowly and timidly, reached the bridge at one 
end just as two young men, in whom we 
recognize Captain Howard and little Tommy, 
stepped upon it at the other. Our fourth 
group, not yet in sight, will appear at the 
proper moment. 

Thus we have upon the stage (that is to 
say the bridge) four actors, two stars and two 
sup’s, slowly approaching each other, a mute 
chorus behind, or rather beneath the scenes, 
and an undeveloped possibility in the back- 
ground. The two young ladies, at sight of 
the two young gentlemen advancing briskly 
towards them, falter a little, pause, and stop 
altogether; Rose a good deal embarrassed 
from knowing, or thinking she knows, who 
they are, Jennie a little frightened from 
knowing nothing about it. 

“ Let’s ran, Rose,” whispers she. : 

“Hush, dear,” murmurs Rose; “ it’s the—” 

“ Miss Maylie,I presume?” says a pleas- 
ant voice, in distinct English tones. 

“ Yes, your highness,” stammers the young 
girl, raising her eyes, dazzled by the setting 
sun, no higher than the breast of her iuter- 
locutor. 

“ How can I thank you for giving me this 
opportunity of saying how much more worthy 
of a crown I find the rose of America than 
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the far-famed rose of England,” said the im- 
postor, taking the unresisting hand of the 
young girl, and pressing his lips to the smooth 
and glowing cheek beneath her schoolgirl 
hat. 

“It is because your highness is to wear 
that crown, and will then be sovereign of my 
father’s native land, that I am here,” replies 
our Rose, respectfully and coldly, as she 
draws back a step, for the warmth of the 
princely salute jars upon the fine sense of 
the unsunned nature of the maid. 

“Exactly, and ‘I only wish you were to 
share it with me, beautiful Rose,” replies the 
ardént prince, seeking again to take the 
hand which eludes his grasp, while the young 
girl, blushing still deeper with anger and 
mortification than she had done before with 
shamefacedness, draws herself up and says, 
hastily: 

“Your highness sports with my inexperi- 
ence, but having now obeyed, as I thought 
my father would have me do, a royal sum- 
mons, I have now the pleasure of wishing 
your highness good-evening.” 

And making a low courtesy, she raises her 
eyes full to those bent so ardently upon her; 
for the honest girl begins to feel herself not 
so immensely the inferior of a prince who 
can speak and look so rudely at a woman 
who has placed herself in a false position. 

She raises her eyes, gives one glance of 
dignified reproach, half withdraws it, looks 
again, turns pale as death, looks eagerly at 
Tommy, whose round rosy face still less re- 
sembles that pencil portrait in her sketch- 
book; then fixing her eyes full upon the face 
of the impostor, who is now smiling with an 
effort not to look ashamed of himself, she 
says, indignantly: 

“I thought I was addressing the—the 
Baron Bingen, the son of my father’s sove- 
reign !” 

“No, ma belle, not quite that, but some 
one deputed by him to express the ardent 
admiration felt by every nan—” 

“And you dared to kiss my cheek ?” 

“ By Jove, you tempt me to dare it again,” 
muttered the soi-disant baron, making a step 
forward, his eyes fixed upon the brightly- 
glowing cheeks and brilliant eyes before him. 

“ Let me pass, sir, this instant, and be sure 
the prince, your master, shall know, before 
another night, who dares to travestie his 

royalty.” 

So speaking, the girl turns suddenly, and 
finds herself confronted by group number 


four, consisting of two middle-aged gentle- 
men, who remain discreetly in the back- 
ground, and one young man, the veritable 
Baron Bingen, who stands close behind her, 
his blue eyes very bright with some emotion 
as he looks steadily past her at Captain 
Howard, who tries to return the gaze, but 
finds the effort inconvenient. 

“] fear that you have been annoyed, mad- 
am,” says the real baron, graciously, still 
looking steadily with his bright eyes at the 
false baron, who looks everywhere and no- 
where. 

“Tam annoyed, your highness,’ exclaims 
our impetuous Rose, “that I should have 
been so blind as to be misled by such a paltry 
imitation! Your highness will excuse me, 
but may I venture to suggest that when the 
lion lays aside his royal robe he should put 
it in a safe place,lest it be found and worn 
by those less able to do it justice.” 

Shooting which Parthian arrow at the 
enemy behind her, Miss Maylie turns with a 
sweeping courtesy, this time to the real prince, 
and without another word is walking rapidly 
away, when she is detained by the kindly yet 
somewhat imperious voice of the new-comer, 
who says: 

“Stay one moment, if you please. May I 
beg some slight explanation of this scene, 
Captain Howard ?” 

The false baron, thus brought to bay, mut- 
ters sullenly that, “ The young woman wrote 
proposing a meeting with your highness, and 
as, of course, that was not to be thought of, 
I considered that there was no harm in amus- 
ing—” 

“T wrote!” commences Rose, but she is 
silenced by a gesture, while the blue eyes 
grow bright as a Damascus blade, as the quiet 
voice inquires: 

~ “And how did you become informed that a 
young lady had written to me, Captain 
Howard ?” 

“ Your highness tossed her note into the 
chiffoniere.” 

“I own that Iam careless of my papers 
because I have supposed myself surrounded 
by gentlemen,” says the Baron Bingen, dryly. 
And he is about to add something else, when 
Rose, who has turned from pale to red, and 
red to pale, a dozen times, now vehemently 
interposes. 

“Your highness, I must be heard. This 
man says I wrote proposing an interview. 
Does he not know—do you not know—there 
is some fearful mistake? Will your highness 
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look at this note?” And taking out the note 
which she received that morning, Rose ex- 
tends it to the prince, who receives and reads 
it very carefully. . 

Meanwhile, the two elderly gentlemen ad- 
vance slowly from the background, followed 
by an enormous wolf hound, who, as he nears 
the bridge, suddenly becomes uneasy, snuff- 
ing the air, making short courses from side 
to side, and at last, breaking out in a short 
bark, and bounding down the bank of the 
lake, commences baying at some object con- 
cealed beneath the end of the bridge, close 
to which our first group are standing. 

The elderly gentlemen, looking annoyed 
and rather helpless, began ¢alling, “Lupe! 
Lupe! here, Lupe!” without, however, pro- 
ducing any effect, until Tommy, glancing at 
the prince, who is reading through the note 
for a second time, and notices nothing else, 
leaps over the railing, and collaring the dog, 
peers in under the bridge. 

“Allow me,” says Tommy, with a face grave 
even to melancholy, as, reaching in a hand, 
he insists on assisting first one then another 
forlorn, cobwebby, draggled and dusty young 
ladies to emerge into outer day, and the ob- 
servation of six pairs of eyes. 

No one was sufficiently at leisure to notice 
that at the same moment two similar figures 
appeared from under the other end of the 
bridge and stole quietly and hastily away. 
As the two whom our gallant Tommy has 
discovered mount the bank, aided, sorely 
against their will, by that young officer, the 
baron, refolding the forged note, holds it to- 
wards Captain Howard, saying, in a voice 
whose firm fine tone is sadly shaken by con- 
temptuous anger: 

“Have you any knowledge of this note, 
sir?” 

“None, upon my honor, your highness,” 
says the impostor, glancing at the paper. 

“Use some other asseveration, if you please. 
Miss Maylie, have you any suspicion of the 
author of this impudent forgery?” 

“More than suspicion, your highness; it 
is a matter of certainty,” says Rose, standing 
aside to give the baron a fair view of the two 
forlorn figures who, skillfully and most cere- 
moniously piloted by Tommy, find themselves 
unwillingly brought face to face with the 
prince. “ Will your highness allow me to 
present to you, by name, Miss Fanny Morris 
and Miss Bertha Lee, the originators, as 
their present position proves, of the anony- 
mous letter in your hand, and of all the 
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annoyance and mortification which it has 
involved.” 

“ Neither of which should fall upon your 
shoulders, however,” remarks the Baron Bin- 
gen. “The annoyance is wine, that you 
should have been led to form, even for a mo- 
ment, so vile an opinion of me. The morti- 
fication, I fancy, is already appropriated.” 
And the baron suffers his eye to rest upon 
the guilty, crimson faces of the two conspira- 
tors, who, without an effort at defence or ex- 
planation, crowd past the still importunate 
Tommy, and hurry away without a back- 
ward glance. 

“Captain Howard,” continues the prince, 
“T presume you will consider it best to re- 
turn at once to England. Should you also 
decide upon selling your commission, it may 
save some little trouble at the war-office. 
Before you go, however, allow me to offer a 
word of advice. He who would wear aroyal 
robe should be born either with the instincts 
of royalty, or with the faculty of imitation 
more fully developed than it seems to be with 
yourself. A prince is not the less a gentle- 
man that he is a prince.” 

And Captain Howard, with an obeisance 
half-sullen, half-defiant, withdraws from the 
presence of his prince, who turns his frank 
young face, losing the severe dignity, which 
better suits his position than his years, or his 
genial nature, and says, kindly: 

“ The letter was quite right in saying that 
the queen had a special tenderness for her 
brave soldiers both at home and abroad, and - 
I am very sure that Colonel Maylie must have 
been one of whom any queen or any daughter 
should be proud. Will you promise to re- 
member only this out of all that has passed 
in the last hour?” 

Rose cannot promise so much, but she 
murmurs that his highness is very good, and 
she is exceedingly sorry. 

“And so am I sorry for all but having seen 
you, Miss Maylie.” And with a smile which 
puts a heart in his somewhat formal words, 
the prince stands aside, the gentlemen of his 
suite bow, and Rose retires, half pleased, with 
all her anger, at the strange interview 
through which she has passed. 

She retires, followed by the round-eyed, 
open-mouthed Jennie, who, spite of all her 
questioning, receives neither then nor there- 
after any clear idea of what it can all mean, 
Certainly she is not enlightened by those 
frightened conspirators, who, seeking Rose’s 
bedroom in the dead of night, humble 
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themselves before her, begging, with tears, 
that she will not expose them to their teach- 
er or their parents, and eagerly accepting the 
promise of silence disdainfully given by the 
young girl, on condition that no one of the 
four shall ever presume to speak again to her. 

Months pass, and Rose doubts sometimes 
if the whole strange royal episode in the life 
of a republican schoolgirl is not a dream, 
when she receives an envelop containing 
what seems to be a slip cut from a letter, 
with this line written across it: 
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“Will Miss Maylie receive from me the ex- 
pression of a royal lady’s sentiments towards 
her. BINGEN,” 


The slip contains these words: 


“No part of the affair has impressed us s0 
much as the quickness, dignity and self-pos- 
session displayed by this young girl. She is 
worthy to be the daughter of a British sol- 
dier. We should like to have her about our- 
self or one of our daughters.” 


Wuen the Rev. Doctor Theophilus Math- 
er’s third wife died, the first thing the rever- 
end gentleman did, after she had been dec- 
orously and solemnly buried, was, naturally 
enough, to look about for a successor. And 
on whom would his eyes more naturally light 
than on Mrs. O’Hara? Indeed, if I wanted 
to be censorious, I would say that the doc- 
tor’s eyes had turned very often in that di- 
rection before the demise of the late lament- 
ed Mrs. Martha Mather. And why not? 
Was not Mrs. O’Hara the relict of that light 
of the church, Dennis O’Hara, Esquire, the 
most pious and irreproachable of men? And 
was she not herself the pink of piety, and 
propriety, and zeal? Of course. - 

This O’Hara family were, I may say here, 
particularly interesting to Doctor Mather’s 
church, from the fact that they had been 
snatched as brands from the burning, as the 
saying. is; in other words, had been won 
over from the horrors and abominations of 
popery, to the gospel light, and freedom, and 
liberty of conscience, and all that sort of 
thing, of the Baptist faith according to the 
Tight Street Church. It happened in this 
wise: 

Miss Ellen Dermont had been educated at 
a corivent till she was seventeen. Then, her 
parents becoming poor, she left and went 
hometo them. At the age of eighteen she 
was an orphan, without home or money, and 
nothing but herself to depend on. To be sure, 
she had kind friends who were willing to 
lend her a helping hand, and she had a class 
of pupils on the piano, so that she could get 
along as well as many another. But Miss 
Dermont had no notion of wasting her life’s 
young spring in toil. She had a taste for 
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wealth and fashion, and a decided objection 
to alpaca gowns and shabby gloves. So she 


cast about in her own mind for a better 


arrangement. It was not long before a bright 
thought struck her. In her own church, 
with its hoards of poor, its few rich, its many 
new churches and _ benevolent institutions 
building and taking all the money that could 
be raked and scraped, there was no one to 
do anything for her except give that little 
help which would render it necessary that 
she should also help herself. But in the 
Protestant churches it was different. There 
the majority were wealthy, or, at least, in 
comfortable circumstances, ,and they would 
be both willing and able to take care of her. 
She saw that nothing was 80 snapped at as a 
convert from the Catholic church, and if that 
convert were young and interesting, and, 
above all, had been in aconvent, the welcome 
would be enthusiastic. So this excellent 
young manager looked about for a wealthy 
congregation with a good deal of theological 
bile in it, and, finding her game, went to see 
Mrs. Mather, the second wife of the reverend 
gentleman who had just lost his third. Such 
tremulous scruples as Miss Dermont had! 
such deep religious feeling! It was quite 
touching. The doctor and his wife took her 
up at once. They introduced her to their 
friends, and the young woman became a 
lioness of the first water. She would lose 
all her friends, and her employment, she said, 
with tears in her eyes. But what was that 
when it was a case of conscience? In fine, 
she played her cards well, and found herself 
an honored guest in many a wealthy house, 
the recipient of countless presents in dress 
and money, and merely playing at support- 
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ing herself by giving lessons to four or five 
pupils. 

That was all very well, but she wanted 
more. She wanted to marry and have an 
establishment; and, someway, though all the 
elders fussed over her, and the young people 
were very polite and respectful, the young 
men didn’t propose. A religious heroine 
didn’t seem to be their style. She cast 
about in her own mind, and made an ad- 
vance on her plans. ‘There was Dennis 
O’Hara, a born deacon, and one of her old 
popish adorers. She rather liked Dennis, 
though he wasn’t rich; and why shouldn’t 
he become rich if he would follow her lead? 
There was noreason why not. So she manip- 
ulated Deunis, and the first thing his friends 
knew, he also had the most harrowing scru- 
ples regarding popery, and had to go to Dr. 
Mather for ghostly counsel. This second 
convert was received with no less enthusiasm 
than the first, and was rather a feather in 
Miss Dermont’s cap. 

How interesting that the young man’s affec- 
tion for her should have led him to see the 
error of his ways, to be sure. They petted 
him, baptized and congratulated him, and, 
since by leaving the church he lost, or pre- 
tended he lost, a situation worth seven hun- 
dred a year, they gave him another worth a 
thousand. The young man was steady, poli- 
tic and cold, and he prospered. He and Miss 
Dermont were married, their Baptist friends 
giving the wedding, and a heap of presents, 
and they set up housekeeping in a modest 
genteel way. Gradually, as time went on, 
they advanced. Mr. O’Hara became junior 
partner in the firm where hé had been book- 
keeper, and deacon of the church, and Mrs. 
O’Hara was one Of the shining lights in the 
church, prominent in prayer-meetings, where 
she sang delightfully, one of the most de- 
lightful gossips at sewing-¢ircles, and the best 
hand in the world to buy presents for the 
vestry Christmas tree. She had such a tak- 
ing way with her, “and her cause was so 
good,” as she defined it, that tradesmen 
thought her approving smile, when they gave 
her a good trade, worth more than the small 
percentage they lost. 

The reader sees, therefore, that it is not at 
all strange that the reverend doctor, when at 
the age of sixty he found himself in want of & 
fourth help-meet, should look towards Mrs. 
O'Hara. She was all that we have said, and, 
besides, her husband had left her a good 
house well furnished, and a comfortable in- 
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come. That she was a charming woman, of 
course the doctor did not take into account 
He was quite above such follies, 

Mrs. O’Hara was now forty years of age, 
and exceedingly well-preserved. A cheerful 
temper, easy living and good health had kept 
her wonderfully fresh, though she was a tri- 
fle fleshy, and ‘had a rather high color. But 
both were becoming to her, and it was uni- 
versally admitted that the buxom lady of 
forty was far handsomer than the slim pale 
girl of eighteen had been. But, as I have 
said, all this was beneath the reverend doe- 
tor’s consideration. One look at the man 
would convince you that it was. Tall, large, 
straight, solemn, with an immense white 
choker, and a sonorous voice, he was above 
all trifling and nonsense of any kind. 

I wonder how long the reader thinks the 
lovely widow was in finding out what her 
dignified pastor was up to. If I should say 
that she understood in the wink of an eye, 
I should intimate that she waited for a hint. 
I don’t believe she did. It is my private . 
opinion that she took time by the forelock, 
and, even during the late Mrs. Mather’s last 
illness, when it was understood that the sick 
lady must soon follow her two predecessors, 
was so particularly sympathizing with the 
prospective widower on his coming bereave- 
ment that he expressed a weeping hope that 
she would allow him to seek solace in her 
friendship. At any rate, he was not long in 
dropping in to see the widow. Nobody could 


find fault with that; for he and his wives 


had always visited there; and, besides, ‘he 
went so quietly that few knew nyeiang 
about it for a while. 

Mrs. O’Hara was a very pleasant lady te 
visit. She was one of those who believe ina 
cheerful religion, and could mingle laughtet 
and seriousness in the most charming man- 
ner. ‘ Even the solemn D.D. did not object 
to being amused. So he went evening after 
evening and heard the widow talk, and sing, 
and play, to cheer him up. 

Of course this could not go on forever 
without being known, and it was seon whis- 
peted abroad that Mrs. O'Hara was to be the 
pastor’s fourth wife. Nobody saw anything 
in it to object to, if she was willing. Nobody 
else wanted him, the fatality attending his 
domestic relations being rather a bugbear to 
the ladies, and she was certainly a very suit- 
able person, so all admitted. If he was rather 


‘in a hurry, why, at his age, and when the 


arrangement is simply one of convenience, 
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there is no need of much delay. If it was 
proper and necessary that the minister 
should have a wife, why the sooner the bet- 
ter, said his people. So in three months after 
the death of his third, it was understood 
that the fourth was chosen, if not engaged. 

One Friday evening Mrs. O’ Hara was miss- 
ing from her usual seat at the: prayer-meet- 
ing. But that was not to be wondered at, 
for it was a pelting rain, and though she was 
usually close in her attendance, no matter 
what the weather, it was really too bad to 
expect her out that night. But it was a pity 
that she should lose the meeting entirely, and 
all that happened there, so the minister very 
kindly concluded to drop in a few minutes on 
his way home, and tell her what beautiful 
remarks Deacon Skinner made, aud how 
gifted in prayer the new member, Abel Sykes, 
was getting to be. Every place you wish to 
visit is on your way, otherwise one might 
wonder how Doctor Mather could call the 
widow’s house on his way home, since it was 
precisely in an opposite direction, 

The doctor's ring was exceedingly modest, 
since the hour was nine o’clock of a Novem- 
ber evening, and the lady, cosily seated be- 
fore her sitting-room fire, did not hear a 
sound till he*knocked at the door. Well did 
she know those three regular strokes of the 
ministerial knuckles, and on this occasion it 
struck terror to her soul. Must I tell why? 
Alas! the widow sat in dressing-gown and 
slippers, but both were becoming, and that 
couldn’t have becn the reason. Neither 
could it have been the yellow-covered novel’ 
in her hand, for to plump that under the 
chair-cushion was the work of an instant. 


Alas, and alackaday! I must out with it. 
The terror was a large steaming tumbler 
which stood on the table at the widow’s elbow, 
from which she had already taken a few sips, 
and still more, a strong odor of gin pervaded 
the whole apartment. 

But the lady was quick in expedients. 
Throwing a shaw! about, her shoulders, she 
hurried on tiptoe to the sofa, and reclined 
there. The knock came again, and immedi- 
ately her sweet voice answered with a low 
“Come in!” 

The door opened, and the doctor stood on 
the threshold gazing towards the vacant chair, 
and sniffing slightly. 

“O doctor, I’m so glad to see you!” crieda 
‘plaintive voice from the sofa. “It was so 
good of you to come, and someway, I had a 
_presentiment that you would.” 
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She hadn’t an idea of the sort, of course, 
but then it was nice to say that she had. 

He advanced towards her with an air of the 
utmost concern, inquiring what was the mat- 
ter, and still snuffing the air a little. 

She had such a cold and sore lungs, she 
told him after he had taken an armchair near 
her sofa. It had.come upon her quite sud- 
denly, how, she knew not, and she really got 
alarmed about herself that day. 

“What have you taken, my dear Mrs, 
O’Hara?” the doctor asked, looking with 
anxious eyes at the pretty invalid. 

“T took a dozen things, and they did me 
no good,” she replied, sighingly. “I can 
nurse others, but never myself. Martha, the 
cook, persuaded me to take some gin and 
water to-night.. She said it was the best 
thing in the world for sore lungs, and she 
prepared it for me. But I can’t take it. I 
did try to, but Iam not used to spirits, and 
they nauseate me. Even the smell of it is 
disagreeable; but I didn’t like to trouble 
Martha to take it away. But now, if you 
will be so kind as to ring, I will get it away.” 

The doctor gallantly sprang up to obey the 
widow’s request, and in a few seconds Mar- 
tha appeared at the door. 

“Please, Martha, take that glass away;” 
her mistress said, sweetly. “I don’t think I 
can drink the medicine, but I am much 
obliged to you for it,” 

Martha was too well trained to stare at 
the sight of her mistress lying down, and the - 
sound of her mistress’s feeble voice. She 
silently took the tumbler away, and drank it 
herself in the kitchen, chuckling over the 
widow’s address, 

“JT would not recommend you to take such 
medicines, my dear madam,” was the doctor's 
comment. And the widow tenderly prom- 
ised that she never would again. 

The gentleman wasa total abstinence mar, 
one of the foremost in the city, and, having 
never acquired a taste for liquor, denounced 
all who drank ever so slightly, as the vilest 
of the vile. When his wife died, it was with 
difficulty that he would allow new rum to be 
used about her, and the idea of a woman 
taking any sort of drink but tea and coffee, 
was abhorrent to him. The widow had, 


therefore, good reason to be alarmed at bis 


coming, 

The visit passed off well, however, and the 
minister went home in such a state, that if 
he were any one else, I should say he wes 
more in love than ever. 


‘No sooner was he outside the door, and 
down the steps, than the widow jumped 
from her couch of pain with surprising agility, 
and ran to the kitchen door. Martha, grin- 
ning, confronted her there. 

“The water is all hot, ma’am,” she said. 
“J knew you didn’t want that cold one kept.” 

“ What in the world shall I do when I’m 
his wife?” said the widow to herself, as she 
stirred her second glass. “I must marry 
him. I’m bound to do that; and I must 
have my drop of comfort. I'll have to bring 
him round.” She sipped, then laughed mer- 
rily. “To think of bringing him round, to 
be sure! ButI can do it. I wager you a 
guinea, Mrs. O’Hara,” addressing her reflec- 
tion in the glass, “that by a year from this 
time, Doctor Theophilus and I will sit quite 
cosily and take our glass of toddy together.” 
And she laughed again. 

. The wooing sped prosperously, and by the 
time Dr. Mather had been six months a wid- 
ower, he was engaged to Mrs. O’Hara, and 
the wedding-day was fixed to be at the very 
nearest verge of the year. Mrs. O’Hara took 
counsel of the ladies, and the doctor of the 
gentlemen. The pastor-house needed a mis- 
tress, and waiting was a mere form. Every- 
body voted to shorten the time, and make it 
nine months. So the grave and pious couple 
suffered themselves to be persuaded, and at 
the expiration of the nine months were qui- 
etly married, and took possession of their 
home together. Many presents were sent in 
on the occasion, the widow had sent her best 
things to her new home, and sold the rest 
with her house, and everything was in order. 
The first evening after the wedding quite a 


crowd came to offer their congratulations, 
the company being quite informal, and the 
new Mrs. Mather shone brightly in her new 
orbit. They had cake and lemonade in pro- 
fusion, but nothing stronger, till the last of 
the evening when the greater part of the 
guests had gone. Then Deacon Francis, a 
jolly bold fellow, brought forward half a dozen 
bottles of champagne. 

“Tcan’t help it if you are total abstinence, 
doctor,” he said. “A man ought to take a 
glass of wine on his wedding-day, if no other 
time, and 1 am going to drink your health. 
I hope you wont refuse it, Mrs. Mather.” 


The doctor's face lengthened a little, but 
the bride very cordially thanked the donor, 
and professed her willingness to take the 


least drop in the world, since the deacon had 
brought it. 
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~ Glasses were brought, and about a dozen 
in all were persuaded to taste of the wine. 
More than a taste they dared not take in the 
presence of Doctor Mather. Then, in good 
season they all took leave, and left the bride 
and bridegroom to themselves, with four full 
bottles, and one half bottle of champagne on 
the table. 

The doctor stniled pleasantly on his wife 
as she began to practise her home duties by 
setting the remains of the refreshments care- 
fully into the closet, and did his part by go- 
ing down to the kitchen regions to make 
sure that the doors’ and windows were all 
fast, and to charge the cook that she should 
have an extra breakfast next morning. After 
the first time, the new mistress was to give 
her own orders, but as yet she was company. 
When the doctor went up stairs again, Mrs. 
Mather had gone up to her chamber. He 
looked about to see that all was in order for 
the night, then went to the closet to get a 
dose of a certain kind of drops which he took 
when he had dyspeptic troubles. To be sure, 
he felt quite well now, but the cake he had 
eaten that evening would be pretty sure to 
make itself felt before morning, and he 
thought best to have his ounce of preven- 
tive. Everything had been set upvery nicely . 
by Mrs. Mather, and he had to move the 
champagne bottles to get at his medicine. 
As he did so, he observed that the bottle 
which had been left half full was now empty. 
He stared, and looked again. No mistake, 
there were two empty bottles. 

“She must have emptied it out, so that the 
servants should not be tempted,” he thought, 
admiringly. 


The next day he observed that another of 
the bottles had disappeared. 

“TI gave it to Martha to give a poor sick 
woman she knows,” Mrs. Mather said, sweet- 
ly, when he asked. 

“O! all right, of course,” he replied. “I 
didn’t know but the servants might have 
helped themselves. Are you sure Martha 
didn’t want it for herself, my dear?” 

The bride of a day reproached her hus- 
band very prettily, and was awfully shocked - 
at his suspicions. Martha was as good as 
gold, had been with her ever since she was 
first married. She would trust Martha with 
anything. j 
So one after another the champagne bottles 
disappeared for the benefit of the unknown 
sick woman. 

One day, after a week of married bliss, the 
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minister was sent for to attend a funeral at a 
distance from home. It was an invitation 
he could not well refuse, though he could 
hardly get back that night, and his wife was 
not inclined to go with him. It was really 
provoking, but the doctor made the best of 
it, and went. 

“T shall try to get back, my dear,” he said. 
“But if I do not come, you may know I 
could not.” 

“Come if you can, my dear,” was her part- 
ing salutation, as she stood in the door and 
’ watched him down the steps, 

The night set in early, with a cold drench- 
ing.rain; but the doctor was not to be daunt- 
ed. At half-past nine he walked up the steps 
of his house, and let himself in with the 
latch-key. It was warm and bright inside, 
and he rejoiced that he had braved the storm 
to find such a harbor. 

The sitting-room door was closed, and he 
went to open it softly, intending to surprise 
his wife, who had, doubtless, given up hig 
coming before that time. He saw the cheer- 
ful fire, the table and armchair drawn up 
before it, and Mrs. Mather sitting there the 
picture of comfort. But also, he saw @ 
steaming tumbler, and smelt a strange odor 
compounded of many liquors, apparently. 
At the first sound she started up, and for one 

instant the welcome hesitated on her lips, 
Then she ran to throw her arms round his 
neck, and give him a kiss highly flavored 
with whiskey. 

“My dear!” he exclaimed, in dismay. 

“O! I was taking something to comfort 
me, I was so lonesome,” she said, with a de- 
fiant laugh. “Come and taste it. You 
wont? But you must.” 

“Tam not in the habit—”’ he began, but 
she broke in. 

“I know it, and that is‘the reason why I 
Want you to taste this now. A man can’t 
properly denounce liquor when he has never 
tasted it. How do you. know but all the 
drunkards you see get drunk on weak tea? 
You don’t know the excitement of a good 
glass of punch on a night like this. Come 
and try.” 

The doctor was astonished, frightened, hor- 
rified, fascinated, and astonished again. He 
suffered himself to be led to the armehair, 
and scarcely knowing what he was about, to 
bé fed with whiskey punch by teaspoonfuls, 
his wife sitting laughing on his knee while 
he imbibed. Then the glass was put to his 
lips, and before he knew it the contents went 
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down his throat. it was a clear case of Sam- 
son and Delilah. 

Then he sat before the fire, like one in a 
dream, feeling very comfortable, and growing 
every moment more 80, and saw his wife go 
out to order supper for him. If she took 
another glass in the kitchen to indemnify 
herself for the glass he had drunk, he was too 
preoccupied to know it. Presently a nice 
little supper on a tray was placed beside him, 
and his wife helped him to eat it, appearing 
to his eyes to be in the midst of a halo. 

How the doctor got up stairs to bed that 
night, he never clearly remembered. Of 
course he repented in the morning, and hum- 
bled himself before his wife, even while he 
reproached her. She took it all very well, 
but insisted that he had done no harm, and 
at length, growing weary of his preaching, 
turned it off with a laugh. 

“You can’t deny that it was good, now, 
can you?” 

Reader, it is time to draw the curtain over 
the misdeeds of this reverend sinner. For 
Mrs. O’Hara’s boast came true, and withia 
the year he took his toddy quite comfortably 
with her every night, and which went up 
stairs in the most see-saw manner is hard to 
tell. 

“ But, my dear, I have always been a total 
abstinence advocate,” the doctor said, in 
some distress. “ What shall I do when I am 
called on to speak? I can’t lie!” 

“ Of course you can’t lie, as little George 
Washington said,” langhed the lady, jeeringly. 
“You can tell the truth, but not the whole 
truth. How do you suppose my first husband 
did?” 

“Did he ever drink?” asked the doctor, 
astounded. 

His wife laughed merrily. 

“To be sure, and no one ever found it out. 
Martha is a faithful soul. You can speak on 
temperance just the same, my dear, and 
take a little drop to oil your tongue before 
you go.” 

The doctor sighed. He was in the toils, 
The woman fascinated and ruled him, and so 
long as he yielded, was ail smiles. He had 
thought himself strong,he found hiwself weak. 

Well, reader, there they are. I dare say 
you have often heard Doctor Mather talk 
total abstinence; but be sure, since his fourth 
marriage he never talks of it without choking 
alittle, But Martha is as faithful as ever, 
and no one:knows—And what is your opin- 
ion of the Widow O’Hara? 
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A Small Travelling Family. 


THE SILVER LINING. 


BY WM. L. WHITING, LL.B, 


Each cloud has silver lining, 
In sorrow’s darkest hour 

The hope-star still is shining, 
Though faint, and from afar, 


Although our bark assailing, 
Rude winds and tempests roar; 
We ne’er should dream of failing, 
Though struggling far from shore. 


But should remember, ever, 
The light that shines beyond; 
Peer through the clouds, but never 
Lose courage, or despond. 
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Though darkness o’er us hovers, 
And hides the welcome light, 
That light it only covers, 
And makes but transient night. 


If aught our friends should sever, 
Affection prove untrue, , 
Remember One, who never 
Has turned away from you. 


Then cease your vain repining, 
Be happy while you may; 
Look at the silver lining: 


The night precedes the day. 


A SMALL TRAVELLING FAMILY. 


BY AUGUST BELL. 


TuEre was Mr. Rosebug and his wife, and 
his wife’s sister. They sat in among the 
green leaves and wished something would 
happen, for the day seemed long and listless, 
and there was not air enough stirring to fan 
them. 

“I wish the wind would blow and shake 
the leaves,” said the sister; “then we could 
swing and dance on them.” 

“I wish the roses were not so far apart,” 
said Mr. Rosebug, discontentedly; “it is 
such warm work travelling so far when one 
wants to dine away from home.” 

“But you can fly, you know,” said his 
trim little wife, and lightly lifting her wings, 
she poised herself in the air a moment, and 
then flew off to a Canterbury béll, and back 
again, just to show what she could do, 

“O, but that tires one so!” said her sister, 
who was languid and put on airs; “now, if 
we only could travel without: having to 
exert ourselves!” 

At that very moment Kitty came into the 
garden to gather fresh flowers for the parlor 
vases, and the first thing she did was to cut 
off three or four stems loaded with beautiful 
roses. 

“O! O! O! whispered the three Rosebugs 
to one another, as they clung together under 
the shelter of a great damask rose. “ Now 
we are going on a journey—now we shall 
see the world!” 

Then to the roses were added geraniums, 
and heliotrope, sweet. peas, and fragrant 
white lilies. 


“Such a mingling of odors!” said Mr. 
Rosebug, sniffing with his nose. “It really: 
makes me dizzy. For a good perfume there 
is, to@y mind, nothing like the simple attar 
of roses!” 

“ Now we are going! now we are going!” 
said the sister, as Kitty ran into the house 
with her bouquet. There stood one of the 
neighbors, who was just saying good-by; she 
was going in the cars to visit her sister in 
the next town. 

“O, what a beautiful nosegay!”’ she ex- 
claimed. “I wish you would give it to me 
to take to my sister. She is so fond of 
flowers, but there is no chance for a garden 
in the city.” 

So Kitty gave up the bouquet, and the 
neighbor took it, and started for the cars. 
Did three Rosebugs ever have such an oppor- 
tunity to travel in all the world before? 
They were fairly breathless with excitement. 

Then they were carried into the cars, 
where the air was not so sweet and fresh as 
in the garden at home, but the neighbor 
opened a window, and the wind blew in on 
them. It brought smoke and dust with it, 
to be sure, but a true traveller does not 
mind that. 

“What wonderful privileges we enjoy!’ 
said Mr. Rosebug, poising himself rather 
unstéadily on a thorn, and staring at the 
strange trees and fences which flew by so fast. 

“Ah! I would rather have staid in our 
quiet garden, doing all my travelling on my 
own wings, just as I pleased!” murmured 
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Mrs. Rosebug, who felt homesick, and, more- 
over, had got a small, a very small cinder in 
her eye. 

But her sister, who strove to be elegant, 
held her head loftily, like the ladies sitting 
in front of them, and fanned herself, and 


_ said she never had really enjoyed life before. 


It was a great thing that none of them 
fell out of the car window, for then they 
would haye fallen down on dry dusty gravel 
banks, and what would have become of all 
their travelling! 

At last the cars stopped, and away went 
the neighbor out through the depot, shaking 
her head at. all the hackmen, and walking off 
by herself up the street to her sister’s, The 
three Rosebugs cowered down in the heart 
of a rose, wondering what would ~ happen 
next. But the lady to whose house they 
were taken was perfectly delighted with the 
flowers, and put them in the largest and 
handsomest vase on her parlor mantel. The 
Rosebugs felt as if it was all done in honor of 
them, and felt very dignified, as, indeed, why 
shouldn’t they? 

But that was not all the good jgck in 
store for them. They heard the lady say to 
her sister: 

“ How fortunate that you came to-day! I 
am going to have aparty here and a dance 
this evening, and you will enjoy it.” 

Enjoy it! Of course she did, and so did 
the three Rosebugs. When the chandeliers 
were lighted, and the people began to come 
in their beautiful white dresses and bright 
silks, then the Rosebugs were all on tiptoe 
with excitement, and could hardly help fly- 
ing right out in the midst of the room. But 
when the music began a gay quick waltz, 
that was too much; the Rosebugs could not 
stand it any longer, and clasping their wings 
about each other, they danced and waltzed 
themselves, all over the roses and the helio- 
trope, and then at last down into the heart 
of a great white lily. There they stopped 
for rest and refreshments. Noone in the 
room felt more gay and happy than the Rose- 
bugs, but the dance had quite tired them out, 
so after that they only looked on. 

At one time a young lady and gentleman 
were standing in front of the mantel, close 
by the vase ef flowers, and he whispered in 
her ear, “How I do love you!” No one 
heard it but the lady and the Rosebugs. _ 

“That is the way you used to talk to me,” 
said Mrs. Rosebug, quite touched, and look- 
ing quite affectionately at her husband, He 


looked affectionately at her too; but the sis- 
ter pretended not to notice, for she herself 
was not even engaged, and not supposed to 
know about such things. 

At ‘last the party was over, the gayly- 
dressed people went away, the lights were 
put out, and the Rosebugs were left in the 
darkness to meditate on the changes of life, 

Two or three days passed by and they 
were not again disturbed. The parlor was 
shut up from the light, that the carpets might 
not fade; it was well for the carpets, but de- 
pressing to the Rosebugs. The flowers began 
to wither in the vase, and some of the rose 
leaves fell off, down on the mantel. 

“IT wish we had a nice fresh young rose to 
taste of,” said Mr. Rosebug, mournfully; 
%« these old ones are really getting quite stale.” 

“T wish we could fly about in our own gar- 
den in the sunshine,” said his wife, longingly. 
And her wings actually hung down weak for 
want of exercise. But the sister, who was 
determined to be genteel, declared that she 
much preferred living in the parlor. She 
was faint at her stomach,but pride held her up. 

“Since the flowers are withering,” she said, 
“T shall leavethem.” And she flew out upon 
the wall, and climbed wearily up, higher and 
higher, as if seeking for something, she knew 
not what, and at last she reached the orna- 
mental cornice, and crept weakly over in be- 
hind a plaster scroll, and there she sank. 

But Mr. Rosebug and his wife had not so 
much ambition; they lay down in the best 
rose that was left, and clasped hands, waiting 
for their fate. 

“ These flowers are all drying up and drop- 
ping to pieces!” éxclaimed the lady of the 
house, as she opened the parlor to have it 
swept. “ Take them away, Norah, and throw 
them out into the backyard.” 

So out they were thrown into a tiny brick- 
walled yard, where nothing grew but a litile 
grass. But O, how sweet the grass was! 
And the dear bright sunshine was so wel- 
come to the poor trembling Rosebugs. They 
crept into a little tuft that was greener than 
the rest, and there quietly spent the last few 
hours of their lives, not altogether unhappy. 

“We have seen more than most Rosebugs, 
my dear,” was one of the last things Mr. Rose- 
bug said. 

As for the sister, the cornice became her 
tomb. It was a splendid mausoleum for a 
Rosebug, but no Rosebug who heard her 
story in time to come, ever wished to change 
places with her. 
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ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 


Wuite Philip, the father of Alexander 
surnamed the Great, reigned in Macedon, 
Darab the First was seated on the throne of 
Persia. He had taken, advantage of the 
necessities of Philip to extort from hima 
yearly tribute of a, thousand golden eggs. 
After the death of both monarchs, Darab or 
Darius the Second and Alexander, who had 
succeeded to their respective fathers’ thrones, 
quarrelled about this yearly tribute. Alex- 
ander refused to pay it, and when Darius 
sent for it, he returned answer by the am- 
bassador that “The bird that laid the eggs 
had flown to the other world.” 

It is said that then Darius sent a messen- 
ger with-a bat and ball, and a bag containing 
small seeds; the first in derision of Alexan- 
der’s youth, and the last as emblematical of 
the numbers of the Persian army. Alexan- 
der is represented to have taken the bat in 
his hand, and answered, “ This is my power, 
with which I will strike the ball of your 
monarch’s dominion.” Then he gave the 
seed to a fowl, and said, “This bird shall 
show what a small morsel his army will 
prove to mine.” His next act was to give a 
wild melon to the ambassador, and say that 
he wished him to tell his king that his future 
lot would be as bitter as the taste of the fruit. 

But the love of conquest was already 
making itself felt in the youthful monarch’s 
heart, and stirred him to action as he saw 
the rich and beautiful country of Persia 
poorly governed and weakly defended, and 
reflected upon the wrongs which Greece had 
suffered at the hands of Persian kings, 

In the spring of 334 B, C., after subduing 
the barbarians on his border, Alexander 
departed on his Asiatic expedition. His 
army numbered but thirty thousand infan- 
try and five thousand horse, and his supply 
of money was small. His troops were gath- 
ered from the republics of Greece, and from 
Macedon, Thrace, Illyria and Thessaly. 
They were well armed with shields, spears 
and battle-axes of iron, and the horsemen 
had also helmets and breastplates. 

Persia at that time extended nearly three 
thousand miles in length, and included the 
richest and most thickly settled portions of 
the globe. Oné hundred and fffty years 


before the time of which we write the Per- 
sian empire had sent an army of five millions 
to subjugate the selfsame Greece that now 
was about to return the blow in kind. The 
king, Darius IL, was a monarch every way 
unsuited to rule over his vast dominions. 
His revenue was derived from dependent 
princes, and his kingdom, consisting of many 
nations, necessitated constant care to keep 
all parts of it in peace and loyalty. The 
Asiatic soldiers were not trustworthy, and he 
kept a large number of renegade Greeks in 
his employ. 

When he was informed of the plans of 
Alexander, Darius despatched an immense 
army to the west, and marched into Syria 
himself to there await his enemy. Alexan- 
der crossed the Propontis, now Sea of Mar-— 
mora, and was then in Asia Minor and the 
domains of Persia. 

The Persian generals took position upon 
the banks of the Granicus, a small river now 
called Ousvola, which empties into the Sea 
of Marmora; Alexander led the attack by 
plunging into the river with his horse. The 
arrows from the enemy flew thickly around, 
but he and thirteen of his troop persevered 
in defiance of these and the rapid current, 
until they gained the opposite side of the 
stream, Then ¢ame the terrible hand-to- 
hand encounter. Alexander Was noticeable 
from the others by his buckler and crest 
ornamented with white plumes. At one 
time his life was in the greatest peril, but he 
was saved by the hand of his friend Clytus. 
The great conqueror was not yet to die, and 
his courage and energy made a hero of every 
soldier. At last the fearful struggle ended 
in the complete victory of Alexander. The 
Persians had twenty-five thousand killed 
and the Macedonians less than fifty. Now 
Alexander had indeed won a foothold in 
the kingdom of his enemy. He delayed a 
while, to bestow tokens of honor and regard 
upon the dead, to each of whom a statue of 
brass was raised, the work of Lysippus. 
Upon the arms taken from the enemy and 
distributed. among the soldiers, he caused to 
be inseribed, “Won, by Alexander, of the 
barbarians in Asia.” 

Another battle was fought near Skande-: 
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roou in the year 333 B. C., which resulted in 
the total defeat of Darius, who lost more 
than one hundred thousand of his men. 
Darius himself narrowly escaped, and was 
forced to leave his tent, and even his wife 
and daughter, in the power of Alexander. 
The latter viewed with the utmost contempt 
the articles of elegance and luxury in and 
around the tent of the Persian king, but, to 
his honor be it said, he treated the captive 
queen and princess with the utmost delicacy 
and kindness, refraining from annoying them 
in any way. 

The Macedonian king is represented at 
this time as very simple in his tastes and 
habits, and temperate in eating and drink- 
ing. But he soon changed for the worse. 
He next marched against Phoenicia and 
Sidon, which immediately submitted to his 
authority. Tyre, too, was overcome after a 
siege of seven months. Eighty thousand 
Tyrians were killed and forty thousand sold 
ito captivity. Gaza fell next, and then the 

“@Omqueror marched on Jerusalem. Jaddus 
thie high priest came out to meet him, with 
the priests and people, and all the imposing 
emblems of the Jewish faith. Alexander 
was so affected by the sight that he pardoned 
the people and performed sacrifices in the 
temple. 

Egypt yielded to the conqueror easily, and 
after establishing a liberal government, he 
advanced to meet the king of Persia, who 
had assembled an army of a million men. 
It is related that one of Alexander’s friends, 
alarmed at hearing the murmur of the great 
multitude of the enemy, counselled him to 
advance on them in the night. He replied, 
“T will not steal a victory!” And all that 
night he slept soundly. 

In the morning he wore, while reviewing 
the troops, a short coat drawn tightly around 
him, and a breastplate of quilted linen. His 
helmet of polished iron shone like silver, and 
to it was fixed a gorget studded with jewels. 
Who has not heard of his famous war-horse 
Bucephalus, which he always rode in battle, 
but which he was too choice of to ride while 
reyiewing and exercising? The dreadful 
battle that followed resulted in Alexander’s 
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favor, and the Persian king fled to Bactriana, 
and was there foully murdered by the goy- 
ernor Bessus. 

At this time, when Alexander was an- 
nounced king of all Asia, and his greatness 
seemed to have reached its height, his nature 
appeared to grow less noble, and he became 
vain and dissipated. Babylon and Persepolis 
were his next conquests. While at the 
latter place he burned the magnificent palace 
of Xerxes, which act he afterwards regretted. 
Marching into Parthia he met Roxana, a 


beautiful Bactrian princess, and married her. 


Some time after, he ordered Philotas, the 
son of Parmenio, to be put to death by tor- 


‘ture, and sentenced Parmenio himself, who 


was an old and faithful soldier, to be exe- 
cuted. He also, while heated with wine, 
killed Clytus, the friend who had formerly 
saved his life. For this last deed he suffered 
the greatest remorse. 

Alexander next determined to ‘carry on 
war with India, and possessed the insane 
ambition to be regarded and worshipped as 
agod. His flatterers favored the idea, but 
Callisthenes, a philosopher, rebuked the 
folly in a noble and exalted speech. For 
this the king confined and tortured him till 
he died. This unjust and cruel act reflects 
everlasting disgrace on the character of 
Alexander. Says Seneca, “'‘The murder of 
this philosopher was a crime of so heinous a 
nature as entirely obliterates the glory of all 
the conqueror’s other actions.” Victory 
attended the army which he led to India, 
and his homeward march was the scene of 
riot and dissipation. He fixed upon Babylon 
as his capital, but superstitious fears tor- 
mented him, and every occurrence was 
thought to predict evil. But the Macedo- 
nian’s life was nearly ended. He drank 
deeply ata banquet, and induced a fever of 
which he died at the expiration of thirty 
days. So perished Alexander the Great, at 
the age of thirty-three, after having in the 
space of eleven years overthrown the most 
powerful empire of ancient times by forces 
and power which appear very small in com- 


parison with those he overcame. 
M. H. B. 
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THE SON OF A POLITICIAN. 


BY cC. A. 


CHAPTER XivV. 


I SOJOURN WITH THE “SHAKERS” FOR A 
SEASON. 


I NEVER look back to this period of my 
life without laughing, and laughing heartily. 
My Uncle Seth had thought he was making 
what “ fast” chaps call a “ten strike,” when 
he so cleverly transferred the charge of his 
unmanageable nephew from himself to the 
Shakers. And altogether it wasn’t a bad 
move for him; for as it happened we didn’t 
see each other’s faces again for three years 
(no great “put out” to either of us, I’m 
sure), and then the meeting was purely acci- 
dental, and under far different cireumstances 
than could have possibly been imagined upon 
the night I watched him driving off with 
Caleb and Bonney. Not that the sight of the 
old double w: disappearing down the 
road filled me with anything like sorrow or 
regret. But I did feel a little queer, to say 
the least, at being thus left alone among a 
class of persons, towards whom I felt much 
as I have supposed one of our Oriental trav- 
ellers inust feel in the hands of the Thugs of 


STEPHENS. 


- India. Not that I mean to give our juveniles 


the idea that there’s any similarity between 
a Thug and a Shaker. Besides, I knew noth- 
ing whatever of Thugs, at that time; and 
this was my first glimpse of Shakers, whom 
I now know to be a very harmless sort of folk 
—despite their fear-inspiring look. But then 
I judged them very much from their name, 
their quaint costume, and their staring, sol- 
emn ways which filled me with a sort of 
night-marish dread. 

I never shall forget the peculiar sensation 
which crept over me, when, after the depart- 
ure of my friends(!), one of these broad- 
brimmed old fellows came up to me, and 
with a perfectly immovable countenance, 
took my hand and led me out, without a 
word, to see my new home and its surround- 
ings. We passed into the yard, and thence 
into the great vegetable garden, set with 
“ seed” beets, turnips, carrots, ete. Here it 
was that the celebrated Shaker “garden 
seeds” were cultivated. But it was not to 
see these that I had been led forth. For just 
as I was venturing to break the awful silence 
by asking “ if he ever expected those old dry 
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beets would grow,” my conductor, who was 
no less than an “elder,” slowly enunciated 
that most terrible and confounding question 
to boys from ten to thirteen, namely: 

“ Have you always been a good boy?” 

You can imagine what a poser that was to 
me, under the circumstances. Of course I 
hadn’t the slightest idea of saying I had been 
—I would like to know who always has been a 
good boy? But I wasn’t at all sure it would 
be safe or prudent to admit thatI hadn’t; 
for there was no knowing what regenerative 
process the old fellow might take it into his 
head to put me through, should he by any 
means become aware of my actual moral 
status. So I dodged his question—very im- 
politely, though in most approved Yankee 
style, by asking the one he had just fright- 
ened me out of, to wit: 

“ Will those old dry beets ever grow?” 

“ Yes, in God’s time,” replied he. 

“ But they look rotten!” exclaimed I, des- 
perately. 

“Judge not from appearances,” said he, 
solemnly. “ Many a fair exterior is inwardly 
rotten. Have you ever told a lie, or broken 
the Fifth Commandment?” 

I couldn’t identify the ¢ommandment; 
but I thought of Mr. Cumnor; also of many 
others, and grew desperate. What could I 
say? I would have given boot for an earth- 
quake. Why wouldn’t the heavens fall and 
get me out of this scrape? Nothing stirred, 
however. I didn’t think of it then, but I 
*presume great drops of sweat stood on my 
brow, they always do on such occasions, you 
know. All this time, the old Shaker stood 
holding my hand and staring gloomily, with 
his unanswered questions pinching me like 
so many vices. Fairly at bay, I at last stam- 
mered out that I didn’t know as I knew which 
the Fifth Commandment was. (And right 
here, how many of our young people do, I 
should like to know.) 

: The elder gazed at me reproachfully, yet 
sorrowfully, and then repeated in measured 
tones, “ Honor thy father and thy mother.” 

Worse and worse. I had been in hopes it 

was the one about stealing, or killing (I 
hadn’t quite killed Caleb, mind you), or com- 
mitting adultery, perhaps. But I had never 
honored * Gordon” much, 1 was very sure; 
and as for “ Ingalls,” I wasn’t certain I should 
honor her enough to speak to her, in case we 
should ever meet again, which I wasn’t at all 
desirous of. In short, it did seem as if I was 
at drawn bilbo with all the law and the 
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prophets—from Moses down to the Shaker 
elder into whose hands I had now fallen. 
“Have you a father living?” asked he, at 


length. 
» “€No sir.” 


“Has he been long dead ?” 

“No sir. Died last fall—of delirium tre- 
mens,” I added, with shameless haste and 
flippancy, hoping to lead away from the com- 
mandments. 

The elder perused my features fixedly, 

“Did he linger long?” after a pause. 

“No sir. Went off pretty sudden, at last, 
Had ’em ever so many times before, though.” 

Another appalling pause. 

“ Have you a mother living?” 

“Yes sir. Alive the last I heard of her.” 

“Do you not loves your mother ?” 

“No sir.” 

“Was she unkind to you?” 

“ No sir—not that, exactly.” 

“ Has she not always loved you and cared 
for you?” 

“No—not a bit.” 

“What do you mean by this? What was 
she, then ?” 

“She wasn’t anything ~*~ me, sir, anyway. 
She sent me off down here to be rid of me.” 

Another pau-e. 

“Did you not like your worthy uncle, Mr. 
Gordon ?” 

“No sir, not much, He’s an old humbug. 
Wanted to marry my mother. That’s all the 
reason he took me at all. And when he 
found he couldn’t ‘come in’ there, he sent 
me ‘ fluking” And that’s just the reason 
why I’m here—whatever he tells you.” 

The elder stared at me incredulously. 

“You are very passionate and vivlent,” 
said he, at length. Then repeated, with a 
cold attempt at compassion: 

“When thy father and thy mother forsake 
thee, the Lord will take thee up.” 

But I felt a little skeptical upon the latter 
point. According to the best of my recol 
lection, Bonney was the one who had been 
“taking me up,” mainly, for the last month 
or so. I felt no disposition to murmur, how- 

ever; for thinking over My rather erratic 
career of late, it didn’t seem at all surprising 
that Providence had about washed its hands 
of me. After giving the above piece of con- 
solation, never once letting go my hand, and 
walking me about for a long time among the 
beets much as if I were a young colt, having 
my first experience of a halter, the elder left 
me, saying I could have this evening to my- 
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self. From which I inferred that hereafter 
somebody else might have control of them. 
He had also directed me to call at the office 
at half-past eight, when I would be shown 
where I was to sleep. Getting my hand out 
of his and getting out of his sight was much 
like awaking from some monstrous dream. I 
really think there was some sort of a spell 
connected with his great clammy lethargic 
hand. I felt very much like it the other day 
at the Museum, upon taking up some of 
those old stone tools and weapons used by 
races of men long since extinct. Somewhere 
in the Bible we are told of a conversation 
between Gabriel (the angel of that name) 
and a certain Jewish priest, from which the 
priest was left dumb for a season. Since that 
day, I doubt if there has been a case, in gen- 
eral theory, more analogous, 

It was now evening. Lights were begin- 
ning to twinkle in one and another of the 
small buildings, dweliings, or whatever they 
were, which stood round the larger one, where 
we had taken supper. The inmates were 
evidently busy people; for in one I heard the 
fitful hum of spinning-wheels, and in another 
the regular clatter and beating of hand, or 
rather foot, looms. 

All the Shaker cloth is “ home made ;” the 
spinning and weaving of which is the work 
of the women and girls. Across the street 
was another large building, known as the 
“shop,” from which there now issued a great 
humming and the noise of Jathes, In short, 
the little “ village ” was a miniature common- 
wealth, a dwarfish town, where went on all 
the business of a little, mre pent-up 
community. 

As this evening was mine to look about in, 
it was best to improve it. So I walked up to 
the house where the spinning was going on, 
and getting into what I deemed a good posi- 
tion, behind the trunk of an apple tree whick 
grew near the wall, stretched up and took a 
peep into the open window. It was a largish 
room, and in it a long row of wheels, like so 
many stalls, at which as many girls were run- 
ning back and forth, to draw and wind up 
the thread, stopping every few moments to 
join on a new roll of white wool, a bundle of 
which lay on a rack beside each wheel. How 
busy, and quiet, and demure, they all were. 
I thought it rather curious, till, glancing 
down the room, I espied an aged Shakeress 
knitting in an armchair in one corner. 
That accounted for the good order, perhaps; 
for among the spinners I was pretty sure I 
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recognized some of the girls who had peeped 
in at the door and giggled at me while at 
supper. And I was now on the point of 
laughing out myself, at the sight of their lit- 
tle white caps bobbing about in such a nim- 
ble sort of way. Suddenly one of them 
stopped her wheel, and clapping her hands 
(whether as a signal, or for joy, I couldn’t tell), 
cried, “ My stint’s done.” 

“ Reel it, then,” said the old griffin in the 
corner. Whereupon the little lady took down 
a reel, an implement I had never seen till 
then, and began wriggling it with wonderful 
rapidity, counting as she did so. Altogether 
it seemed such a funny operation, that I felt 
a great desire to have a hand in it, and so 
snapped in a piece of chip, which fell into 
the whirling reel, rattled, and flew down un- 
der the rack. The little Shakeress jumped, 
looked up to the ceiling, then glanced hur- 
riedly around, looking hard at the open win- 
dow, as if she more than mistrusted—some- 
thing. But as nothing was to be seen or 
heard, she resumed her work. The others 
had been too busy to notice it; and like a 
discreet little miss, she had not thought it 
necessary to raise an alarm. Seeing all quiet, 
I snapped in another, which fell plump on 
her little white cap and lodged aniong its 
folds. There was no starting, this time, and 
I supposed it was unnoticed. But by-and-by 
a hand stole up to pick it off, stealthily, and 
examine it. 

The girl standing next her had seen it, too, 
and they both shot a sly glance at the win- 
dow, another at the old duenna in the arm- 
chair, but otherwise went on as if nothing 
had happened. They were far too well 
trained to “ Ah!” or “O!” at trifles, while on 
duty. Thinking it would now do to adven- 
ture something more, I got out an old stub of 
lead-pencil, and scribbling, “Hallo, white 
caps,” on a clean bit of chip, pitched that in; 
but before I had time to observe the effect, a 
heavy hand gripped my shoulder, and lo! the 
elder again, who coming out to hunt me up, 
had caught me in rather suspicious employ, 
to say the least. But taking my hand as be- 
fore, he led me off without a word; first to 
the office, and then, after a conference with 
the female official there, to the second floor 
of the large building, which I now learned 
was used for sleeping purposes, A narrow 
hall ran along the centre, with apartments 
opening off it on both sides. Here the 
younger male members of the village were “ 
lodged, having for their custodians the two 
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deacons, whose rooms were opposite each 
other, and at the end next the staircase. So 
we had to, pass their doors, both in coming 
up and going out, The room assigned me 
was the corner one,'at thefurther end. The 
furniture consisted of a red bedstead, unvar- 
nished, and two high-backed “kitchen 
chairs,” with basket-like bottoms. There 
were two windows, both, at that time, guilt- 
less of curtains, Rather meagre. But my 
lodgings of late had not been of a character 
to-make one fastidious, A bed was a bed to 
me then. And if it happened to be a feather- 
bed, why, so much the better, though I 
wasn’t.in the habit of turning up the sheet 
to see. In those, days, I took daily exercise 
enough tomake me look upon such trifles 
with entire indifference. 


CHAPTER XV. 
“ PUTTYHEAD.” 


On the whole, my opinion of Shakers had 
rather improved. It couldn’t be a very bad 
place, else I shouldn’t hear so much about 
the commandments, And with this thought 
slowly poking its way through my head, I 
was just dropping asleep, when ‘the door 
opened, and an odd-looking young Shaker, of 
about my own age, came in, bearing a long 
candle tottering at the top of a very long 
glass candlestick. The lighted end.was fully 
a foot over and above his head, which gave 
me an opportunity of observing that it was a 
very large round head, well coated with hair, 
and that the hair itself was precisely the 


color of putty. 
“Halio!” cried he, hoisting the candle a 


foot higher, and opening wide a brace of ex- 
ceedingly large light-gray eyes; “ Hallo! what 
are you doing in my bed ?” 

“Was going to sleep in it if you’ve no ob- 
jections,” said I. “Here’s where they put 
me, at any rate.” 

“QO! you’re the new fellow, are you?” said 
he, laughing, and holding up my jacket which 
I had hung on the high chair-back. 

“ Well—I came here to-day, if that’s what 
you mean by new. If you mean fresh, or 
green, I’m old enough for you, I reckon ;” 
getting up in bed. 

“O,lay down! I didn’t mean green,” said 


he, putting down the jacket, and attempting 
to try on my cap, which,on his head, very 


much resembled a pint-dipper on a pumpkin. 
“Yes, I saw you come this afternoon,” con- 
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tinued he, giving in on the cap, and proceed- 
ing to pull off his boots—an operation of 
some considerable difficulty, during which I 
lay watching him. 

_“ That’s a tremendous head you've got on, 
isn’t it?’ said I, at length, glancing, alter 
nately, from it to the mammoth shadow 
which it was casting on the wall. “A buster, 
no mistake!” 

“ Expect it is,” said he, tugging away; but 
in nowise disconcerted by my rather personal 
question. “A No. 11 head,” with his whole 
attention on his foot, as if the boot had sug- 
gested the idea; for the boot was resisting 
mightily; but presently came off with a jerk, 
and was shied into a further corner. Then 
off came the drab coat and long waistcoat, 
He “peeled well,” as pugilists say; and I 
couldn’t help feeling thankful he hadn't 
picked up my rather hasty talk about “ new” 
and “green,” for a more “soggy” looking 
fellow, outside of his Shaker regimentals, I 
have seldom seen. 

“So they put youin here, did they?” said 
he, taking up the candle again, and peering 
at me, as if he hadn’t quite made me out yet. 
“T wonder at it alittle, though. The fact is, 
they’ve always had me roost alone since the 
first week I was here. What’s your name, 
any way ?” 

“ Guess Gordon.” _ 

“What d’ye say the top one was?” 

“T said it was Guess; and that’s just what 
itis. So you needn’t go to guessing,” I add- 
ed, mindful of former misunderstandings. 
“ Now give us yours.” 

“Well—the ‘old man’s’ name was Jud- 
kins; so that’s mine, I suppose, my bottom 
one; and the ‘ old lady’ always used to call 
me Samuel. So you can make it Sam Jud- 
kins, if you should ever want my note, or to 
swear to mein court. But,” continued he, 
tapping his head, and looking steadily at me 
with his, great gray eyes, “ you might as well 
know now, as to-morrow, and I might as well 
tell yon as anybody else, that my common 
everyday name, is Puttyhead ” 

“Is what?” exclaimed I, getting up in 
bed. 

“Puttyhead,” repeated he, without the 
least emotion, still tapping his head, and 
leaning over to give me a better view of it. 
Haven’t you noticed my hair, yet? Don’t 
you see?” 

“T see,” said I. 

“ Yes.” continued he, “ it’s been Pattyhead 


ever since I can well remember, when I used 
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to live at home, down at Portland; and when 
I was sent up here, going on two years ago, 
it followed me, somehow; got here almost as 
soon as I did. I used to fool a little squeam- 
ish about it; but I’ve got all over that. So 
you can begin calling me that; everybody here 
does, all the boys,I mean. Sometimes when 
they’re in a hurry they bite off the last two. 
syllables, and make it ‘ Put.’ Either of them 
suits me well enough. But be careful you 
don’t make it ‘Putty,’” said he, suddenly 
« squaring off,” and letting out a “sockdolla- 
ger,” as if at the insult thus conjured up; 
“for I never could stand that, yet, from any- 
body. l always make it a point to punch 
everybody who calls me that—old or young. 
That’s one of my weak spots.” 

Isaid I would certainly have a regard for 
his feelings in this respect. 

“Then we shall get along swimmingly,” 
said he. “Now which side of the bed will 


you have? You're about in the middle now, 
I see.” 

Isaid it didn’t make the least difference 
to me. 

“Don’t it really, now?” asked he. 

“Not a bit.” 

“ Well, suppose you take the under side, 


then !” 

As this was a view of the case I hadn’t 
previously entertained, I demurred, and con- 
cluded it was best to take the further side 
instead. ; 

“All right!” said he. “Be moving on to it 
while I put out the light.” 

But instead of blowing out the candle, he 
suddenly opened his mouth, a “ No. 11” one, 
and thrusting in the lighted end, gave a sort 
of “plop,” and lo! we were in darkness, 

“Well, that’s one way!” exclaimed I, in 
amazement, “ D’ye bite it off?” 

“Smacked it out!” explained he. “Keeps 
the wick from smoking!” 

“ Yes—but don’t it burn your mouth ?” 

“Not now. Scorched it afew times while 
I was learning; but I’ve got it now.” 

“ Should think it would taste a little stale, 
though!” 

“Not if it’s done scientifically.” 

“Well, I’ve seen those juggler chaps at the 
shows run swords and daggers down their 
throats; but I declare, you’re a good ways 
ahead of them. Never saw anybody ‘smack 
out’ a candle before.” 


“ People in general haven’t got the hang of 
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it, yet. I picked it up down at the Reform 
School.” 

“Then you’ve been there ?” 

“ Yes; stayed my year with them.” 

“ How come you to get sent there?” 

“ Did two three little jobs of ‘lifting,’ from 
the shops down, at Portland. Had my own 
way to make, pretty much; and hadn’t got 
my eye teeth cut., then. Got hauled up for 
that, you see; and then they laid me in a 
lot. I never hada hand in; and so sent me 
over on ‘ the Cape’ a year.” 

“Good place, was it?” 

“Q, the place’s good enough! Of course a 
fellow wouldn’t go there if he could help it, 
though, The old coves here don’t know that 
I was ever there. One of my uncles got me 
this place. He didn’t. think it necessary to 
tell them anything about the Reform School 
business,” 

“They wouldn’t have taken you, then, if 
they had known that ?” 

“Taken me, no! They wouldn’t be likely 
to take a jail-bird into their little heaven 
here, if they knew it. But, honestly, I’ve 
changed my hand.. I wouldn’t take a thing 
that don’t belong to me, now. It’s a mean 
business; and you'll never catch me in it 
again. It don’t pay. I’ve been through the 
mill, and I know that it don’t pay.” 

I said that I had no doubt it didn’t pay. 

“Since coming here,” continued he, “ I’ve 
kept inside their rules pretty much, and been 
civil to all the old fellows, and put up with 
any amount of nonsense and greenness from 
the young ones. But, between you and I, 
they’re a precious set of fools, old and young, 
and I should have left long ago if it badn’t 
been for—’’ Here he hesitated. 

“ For what?” 


“Tell you some other time. Must go to 
sleep now; and you had better, too; for 
they’re great on early rising here. All hands 
turned up at five. Presume you’ll consider 
our talk confidential ?” 

“O yes! Certainly.” 

Whereupon my strange bedfellow whopped 
over, and in less than half a minute was 
snoring; having gone to sleep, apparently, 
with a single effort of will. Nothing remained 
but to follow his example. which I did under 
the profound conviction that, whatever the 
world might say of such transient fellows as 


Napoleon and Hannibal, “ Puttyhead” was 
certainly a genius, 


YELLOWEFOOT. 


BY LOUISE PUPEE. 


“TI can’t bear it any longer!” sobbed Syl, 


rubbing her little blae check sleeve across 
her eyes. “Everybody scolds me so hard, 
* and everybody is so cross. Nobody cares for 
me a bit, and I’m going to run away! If I 
do the least thing, the¥ all cry out, ‘O, what 
a bad child! Debby said she shouldn't 
wonder if I came to the gallus, cos I got 
into such a passion about having my hen 
sold this morning. O my poor old Yellow- 
foot?’ And the remembrance of this most 
grievous of her wrongs brought a fresh burst 
of tears, and the rickety old back doorsteps 


.. whereon she was sitting threatened to come 


down every time a great sob shook her plamp 
little body. 
It was very pleasant and bright there in 


’ the backyard, where the fowls were all 


congregated, keeping up their contented 
gabble in the sunshine. There were Gold- 
neck, and Silverwing, and Cropplecrown, and 
Speckle, with their numerous half-grown 
sons and daughters. Thére were saucy Red- 
cap and domineering old Roundrobin, their 
two husbands, who, every now and then, 
when they thought their garrulous wives 
were making‘ themselves heard more than 
was necessary, stretched their long necks 
and gave utterance to deafening sounds to 
drown them out. Syl usually delighted in the 
’ society. of these feathered friends, but she 
could not bear to look at them now, for Yel- 
lowfoot was missing. Yellowfoot, who was 
by, far the most fascinating of the flock, with 
her shining black .dress, her pert little head 
with its jaunty little cap, which she used to 
cock so knowingly first on one side and then 
on the other, and her dainty little yellow 
legs and feet that looked as though they 
were encased in the finest of kid. Then, 
besides, she was Syl’s own hen; at least, she 
had always considered her as her property. 
She took a fancy to her in her chickenhood, 
and had always, been allowed to call her 
her own; and no one had made any objec- 
tion to her claiming that industrious biddy’s 
eggs. She was very eccentric in her chick- 
enhood, and wasn’t considered quite as 
promising as her brothers and sisters. In- 
deed, Debby went so far as to say that she 


was weak-headed; and at last she got the 
name of the “crazy chicken.” She had a 
singular fancy for turning somersets when 
she first came out of the shell; then she 
used to be seized with sudden desires for 
flight, and would astonish her sedate old 
mother beyond measure by starting up with- 
out any warning, to chase an imaginary fly 
from one corner of the yard to the other, 
leaving the rest of the ‘brood peeping in timid 
surprise from under the parent wing. But 
though she did have such a desire to use her 
legs, they did not seem to serve her very 
well, for, after running a while in a very 
unsteady manner, she used to topple over 
headlong, and often made many vain at- 
tempts to pick herself up again. Her mother 
did not approve of her eccentric habits, by 
any means; and after remonstrating long and 
gravely on the subject, finally gave up in 
despair, and disowned her entirely. But 
Syl liked her better than .any chicken she 
ever saw, because she was so funny; and 
when her mother forsook her, and she went 
peeping desolately abgut the barnyard, Syl 
cared for her. She warmed her little downy 
body in her own tender hands, and every 
night put her into a tiny basket beside the 
kitchen hearth, and covered her with cotton 
wool, where, after a few satisfied chirps, 
chickie wandeted away into as fair a chicken 
dreamland as was found by those who were 
tucked under their mother’s breast in the 
barn. So she grew and thrived, and bade 
fair to become a right-minded hen; and 
instead of calling her the crazy chicken, they 
called her Syl’s chicken; and Sy), who named 
all the fowls, called her “ Yellowfoot,’ and 
was very proud of her. Everybody acknowl- 
edged her beauty and worth as she grew 
older. Her brothers and sisters were glad to 
admit her back into their circle, though her 
mother, Mrs. Blackbill, still regarded her 
with rather puzzled, suspicious looks, and 
was wont to be rather meditative in her 
society. The roosters were all zealous to 
scratch up a nice bit for her, and Debby 
declared that she was going to be a wonder 
for laying! 

“Well,” said Syl, “she would have been 
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Yellowfoot. 


dead long ago if it hadn’t been for me; and 
I’m going to have her for mine.” 

She and Yellowfvot were very intimate. 
Yellowfoot would come at her call, no mat- 
ter how far away she was, and she used to 
fly of her own aceord upon Syl’s shoulder; 
and when Syl stroked her glossy back, or fed 
her with some dainty bit from the table, 
she expressed her satisfaction in the most 
musical of hen language. She rarely wan- 
dered away into the meadow with the other 
hens, but kept about the back door, where 
she could peep in at the folks in the kitchen, 
and made herself a sly little nest under the 
currant bushes, where she deposited an egg 
every day. Syl grew more and more attached 
to her as time went on; and what was her 
dismay, on coming home from a pilgrimage 
in the woods one morning, to find that she 
had been sold, together with a half dozen 
chickens, to Deacon Smith, who had taken a 
sudden fancy for poultry raising! 

She missed her hen at once, and after she 
had searched and called in vain for some 
time, her mother told her what had hap- 
pened. 

For a moment Syl stood transfixed with 
surprise; then she gave vent to her grief and 
indignation in a stream of tears and re- 
proaches. 

“What right had body to sell her hen 
when she was gone, siiwshould like to know? 
her own Yellowfoot,,who knew her, and 
liked her so mach, and she liked her better 
than anything—better than anybody on the 
place.” 

“Why, Syl,” said her mother, a meek hard- 
worked woman, who had so much care that 
she hadn’t time to pay much attention to her 
little girl, any way. “1 knew you liked the 
hen, but I thought you’d rather sell.her, as 
the deacon offered such a good price for her. 
There are plenty of chickens that are going 
to be prettier hens than she is, and you may 
have any one of them you want to take her 
place. The deacon took a fancy to her be- 
cause she was so black, and he wouldn’t 
have any other. He says black hens are 
the best for laying.” 

“I wont have any other hen!” screamed 
Syl, stamping her foot. “But I will bave 
Yellowfoot! Deacon Smith shall give her 
up! She was stolen from me, and I will tell 
him so!” 

Poor Syl! she hardly knew what she was 
saying. She wasn’t a very passionate little 
girl as a general thing; but now she was 
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angry more than grieved, at least she was 
for a time, and she went about stamping and 
screaming in a manner that was quite dread- 
ful to behold. She felt that she had been 
cruelly wronged, and that life wasn’t any- 
thing at all without the presence of Yellow- 
foot, 

Syl was what they called at the farmhouse, 
an odd child, and nobody had much opinion 
of ber. She was naughty very often, and 
did not seem to have much affection for any- 
body. She wasted all her love on calves, and 
cats, and dogs, and chickens, and remained 
in their company the most of the time. But 
the truth of the matter was, that she was’ 
very shy and lonely. Everybody in the house 
was too busy to pay any attention to her, 
except to scold her if she were in the way. 
Her brother Will was too big, and had too 
great a contempt for girls, to lend her his 
society; she had no sisters, and there wasn’t 
a child in the neighborhood for her to play 
with. So, from being much alone, she grew 
queer and morbid; but she had the warmest, 
best little heart in the world. 

The loss of Yellowfoot grew more and 
more unendurable as her anger began to 
cool. Debby had called her to dinner a half 
hour ago, but she said that she didn’t want 
any dinner, and would not go into the house 
to eat it; whereupon Debby indulged in 
some—anything but flattering—remarks con- 
cerning her, in her hearing, and Syl sat on 
the rickety doorsteps, still considering her 
wrongs, 

More than once in her life, when Debby 
had been unusually cross, and her mother 
had scolded her, Syl had contemplated run- 
ning away; and now she was .determined to 
do so. Almost everybody would be kinder 
to her than they were at home, and she 
would not stay there any longer. She had 
two dollars that Uncle Ben gave her on her 
birthday, up stairs, and ten cents besides, 
that Will gave her for a piece of old iron 
which she found. She would go to Deacon 
Smith’s and get Yellowfoot, in the first place, 
and then she would go to the city and seek 
her fortune, like a boy that she had been 
reading about only last night. She thought 
she should like to wear her Sunday dress, 
but it would not do for her to put it on, for 
Debby would be sure to spy her when she 
went out; there was nothing but what Debby 
saw; and then she would. be sure to meet 
Will or Sam somewhere on her way, and, if 
she were to be so fine, they would suspect 
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something. She tucked her best-white apron 
into her pocket, however, to put on when 
she got well out of sight, and made the bent 
brim of her little sunburnt hat.as straight as 
she could. Then she placed the precious 
two dollars in her bosom, the ten cents in 
her pocket, and hurried out of the gate with 
a rapidly beating heart. She had not made 
up her mind what she should do when she 
got to the city, and she had really not de- 
cided to go to the city yet. She was only 
going somewhere, and her mind was full 
of Yellowfoot. 

It was not far to Deacon Smith’s house, 
and as Syl crept softly up the lawn which 
Jed to it, she heard a familiar voice making 
a most desolate sound, and there, shut up in 
a great coop made of laths, was poor Yellow- 
foot, with five other companions in misfor- 
tune. 

“Biddy! biddy! biddy!” said Syl, scarcely 
above a whisper. But Yellowfvot heard the 
first call, and flapped her wings eagerly 
against her prison bars. 

Syl cast a furtive glance towards the house, 
to be sure that no one was looking—though 
she would have taken her beloved pet from 
under the deacon’s very nose, notwithstand- 
ing she was always dreadfully afraid of him, 
he looked so stern and forbidding—then 
softly opening the door of the coop, she took 
the willing hen in her arms, closed it again, 
and walked away as fast as she could. 

“T am not a thief,” she said to herself. “I 
am only taking what is my own.” 

“Chuck! chuck! chuck!” said Yellowfoot, 
in her most energetic and delighted tone, 
which meant, as Syl interpreted it, “ That is 
true.” 

“ Now, Biddy,” said Syl,“ what shall we do? 
We haven’t any home to go to, because I’ve 
run away, and if I go back they wont let me 
keep you, you know. We've got. to find 
some place where they'll let us live together. 
I liked puss, and Ponto, and Frisky, but they 
can do without me, because everybody else 
likes them too. Will takes care of Frisky, 
and everybody feeds Ponto; puss catches 
mice all the time, and steals Debby’s cream 
almost every day, when she doesn’t know it! 
_ They'll miss me,I know; but I really believe, 
Biddy, that you like me best. I don’t like 
Debby, and I don’t like Will very well, but I 
do like mother”—at the word mother, Syl 
couldn’t help giving a little sob;—“ but she 
doesn’t care anything about me, and says I 
gua Dad; and she sold you to Deacon Smith, 
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when she knew that you were mine, and 
how much we liked each other.” 

Yellowfuot hung, her head, and looked 
sad and meditative, but was silent. 

“Shall we goto the city? I’ve got money 
enough to go in the train.” 

Yellowfoot didn’t seem to approve, 

“No,” said Syl to herself, this time instead 
of Biddy. “That wouldn’t do. Everybody 
would laugh to see a little girl in the train, 
carrying a hen in her arms; if I only hada 
basket !” 

But then, she concluded that it would not 
be very easy to find an‘ abode for her ret in 
the city; hens did not reside in the city asa 
general thing, and concluded to go away 
into some other town near by, Where nobody 
knew her or her mother, and find some nice 
people who hadn’t any little girl, and wanted 
one, and who had a nice dooryard full of 
grasshoppers and dirt to scratch in, for Yel- 
lowfoot. Bat she must hurry, for it was late 
noon now, and what should she do if she did 
not find a shelter before dark came on? 

She imparted this last plan to Yellowfvot, 
who said a good deal on the subject, and 
was evidently highly in favor of this mode of 
proceeding. 

We can go to Ryefield poorhouse, if we 
can’t find anywhere else to go,” said Syl. 
“ That is a place for ple who haven’t any 
place to stay, and it@@h’t bad—at least the 
one in our town isn’t. I’ve been there, and 
there are funny people there, and they tell 
stories, when it’s winter, round the fire. I 
couldn’t go there, though, because they know | 
me,” spoke Syl, meditatively. 

The weather was very warm, and though 
Biddy was light, Syl didn’t find. it very pleas- 
ant carrying her hugged up in her arms; 
nor did biddy like it. She protested against 
it loudly at times, and when Sy] got into the 
village, she succeeded in buying an old 
basket of a boy with her ten cents. It wasa 
forlorn-looking, battered-up thing, but it was 
large enough to hold her pet, and there was 
a cover to it that she could fasten down to 
keep her in it, so it answered every purpose. 
Syl thought, at first, that she would take the 
stage, and go to Ryefield or to Gatesville; 
then she thought that the stage-driver might 
know her, and tell her mother where she 
had gone. So she made up her mind 
walk, though the road was through the 
woods nearly all the way, and she was half 
afraid. But she trudged on with determined 
little feet, until it began to grow toward 
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nightfall, and the little sunshine that strug- 
gled through the leaves looked pale and for- 
lorn. The houses on her way grew further 
and further apart, and she felt as if she were 
certainly as many as‘a hundred miles away 
from home. : 

“If this is Ryefield,” she said, to herself, 
“[ don’t think it is a very pretty place, and 
there don’t seem to be any people here who 
haven’t any little girls of their own, and 
would be likely to want me; but I ’spose I 
haven’t come to Ryefield village, or else I 
took the wrong way, and am walking to 
Halifax.” 

But her strength was beginning to fail; 
and by the time the cows began to think of 
going home, and the Ryefield chickens and 
turkeys were gobbling up the last mouthful 
of their supper of grasshoppers, she came to 
the conclusion that she could not go many 
steps further, and though she assured Yellow- 
foot that she did not wish herself at home, 
her voice was somewhat shaky, and Yellow- 
foot said something that sounded like “I 
don’t believe a word of it!” It was discour- 
aging enough to see such crowds of children 
about the doors of every cottage and farm- 
house that she passed, and everywhere a 
girl abot her size. Syl was sure that there 
was no chance of her finding a new mother 
and father here, and, made up her mind to 
go to the poorhouse nce, if the poorhouse 
were near. If it were not, she didn’t know 
what she should do, Any poor body, who 
hadn’t anywhere else to go, had aright to 
stay at the poorhouse, she thought; and she 
didn’t like to go and beg a night’s lodging at 
a private house. If there were any people in 
town who hadn’t a little girl, and wanted 
one, she would like to find them out. Mrs. 
Small, who lived down at the corner near 
her mother’s house, had lost her own little 
girl, and wanted one, and she hadn’t any 
doubt but that there were others somewhere, 
if one only knew where to look for them. 
Of course she couldn’t go to Mrs. Small, 
because she came to see her mother almost 
every day, and her mother would find out 
where she was at once, and take her home 
again, and give Yellowfoot back to Deacon 
Smith. 

“T’ll go in here and ask them if they know 
of any one who wants a little girl,” said she, 
to herself, stopping before a cheery-looking 
white farmhouse. 

A great tall funny-looking boy opened the 
door in answer to her timid rap. 


Yellowfoot. 
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Syl blushed and stammered, but made out 
to give utterance to her questions at last; 
and Yellowfoot, who was tired of being car- 
ried about in a basket, said something, too, 
in a very energetic tone, whereupon the dis- 
agreeable boy began to giggle, as if he were 
intensely amused at something. Syl drew 
herself up with an air of great dignity, and 
without waiting to hear his reply, hurried 
away as fast as ever she could, There were 
tears in her eyes, but she wiped them away 
very quickly, and was determined to be brave, 
whatever might happen to her. On she 
went, with her weary lagging little feet, 
until she came to an old tumble-down look- 
ing red farmhouse, that was for all the world 
just like the poorhouse at home in Green- 
field. Syl thought that it must be the Rye- 
field poorhouse, and whether it was or no, 
if they would not give her a shelter there 
for the night, she must sleep out of doors 
with the owls and bats, for she could not go 
a single step further. 

“Ts this the poorhouse?” she asked, of a | 
buxom damsel who appeared in the door- 
way, before she reached it, staring at her 
with curious, but not unkindly eyes, 

“Lord bless you, no, dear! What made 
you think so?” said she. j 

“TI don’t know,” said Syl, who, in her pres- 
ent desperate state of mind, was inclined to 
be more truthful than polite, “I thought it 
looked like a poorhouse, ’cos it’s such an old 
poor-looking house, The poorhouse in Green- 
field is the poorest house in the place almost, 
and this is exactly like that.” 

“You're pretty plain spoken, aint you?” 
said the girl, laughing. “Have you got any . 
folks at the poorhouse that you're lookin’ 
for?” 

“No,” said Syl; “ but if it was the poor- 
house, I was going to ask them to let me 
stay here all night. I haven’t anywhere to 
go, and I’m so tired.” And her lips trembled 
in spite of herself. 

“Gracious goodness!” exclaimed the girl; 
“aint got anywhere to go? Aint you got no 
folks?” 

“Not about here,” said Syl, faintly. 

“Like as not you aint had no supper.” 

Syl shook her head dismally, and a dread- 
fal pang of homesickness came over her as 
she thought of her mother’s cheery kitchen, 
with the teakettle singing over the red coals, 
and Debby bustling about to get supper 
ready. Yellowfoot, too, seemed to be im- 
pressed anew with the undesirableness of 
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her situation, and began to complain lustily. 

“Just look here, marm,” said the girl, 
seizing Syl by the arm, and dragging her 
into the presence of a family group, who 
were just sitting down to the tea-table, with 
& most embarrassing want of ceremony. 
“ There’s the funniest little girl you ever see, 
_ acarrying a hen round in a basket, and says 
she aint got no folks, nor anywhere to stay!” 

At any other time Syl’s dignity would 
have received a tremendous shock at this, 
but now, in her desperate situation, she 
bore being called “the funniest little girl” 
very meekly, and eyed the hot cakes on the 
table, with wistful approval. 

“Dear me! I s’pose she’s hungry,” said 
the fat kindly-faced woman at the head of 
the table. “Susy, you take her hat off, and 
set up a chair for her. What’s your name, 
dear?” addressing Syl. 

“ Sylvia,” said she, feeling uncomfortably 
conscious of many curious eyes. 

“Sylvia what?” pursued her questioner. 

“ Sylvia Curtis.” 

“ Lor now, I shouldn’t wonder if ’twas the 
Widder Curtis’s little gal. I saw her ’tother 
day, when I went over to Greenfield to see 
her ma about her wood-lot; and she looked 
just like this one,” said a man in a blue 
frock, who seemed to be the father of the 
family. 

Syl recognized him at once as the man 
that Debby laughed. at, because he wore 
such a funny old hat when he came to see 
her mother. Debby said that Ryefield people 
weren’t much, anyway. That was on a 
happy day, such a contrast to this one that 


the memory of it brought a great rush of 


tears into Syl’s eyes; and Yellowfoot, whose 
basket had been carefully deposited at her 
mistress’s feet, seemed quite overcome, too, 
and spoke pathetically. 

The good people were all sympathy, and 
Syl was moved to tell them the whole melan- 
choly history of the day, at last, and they all 
thought that it was too bad that Yellowfoot 
should have been sold. 

“But who would have thought she’d have 
taken it to heart so?” said the kind woman. 
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“Father, you must harness right up, and 
take her home as soon as she eats her sup- 
per. Her mother’ll be nigh crazy about her, 
as I should be if ‘twas one of my little ones, 
Don’t you fear but she'll buy your biddy 
back, dear,” addressing Syl; “though 1 can’t 
say that ’twasn’t naughty of you to run away 
so.” 

Syl was fully conscious of that, and was 
beginning to think that home would be en- 
durable, even without Yellowfoot. 

“Mamma will be worried about me,” sa‘d 
she, with trembling lips; “ only I don’t think 
she cares much about me, anyway.” 

But mamma did care about her. She was 
indeed well nigh frantic when dark came 
and Syl was missing; and as time wore on 
into late evening, the whole houselold, as 
well as half the neighbors, were out in search 
of her. When Sy) appeared in the dooryard, 
about ten o’clock, perched upon the high 


‘seat of a farm-wagon, with a strange man 


beside her, she was greeted with tears of 
joy. Even Debby, who was promenading 
the piazza with a lantern, gave her a delight- 
ed hug that almost took her breath away. 

Syl sobbed in her mother’s arms, and had 
been asked no questions as yet; but Yellow- 
foot, who had been quietly dozing, suddenly 
awoke, and breaking loose from her prison- 
house, hopped out upon the floor, with 
hoarse exclamations delight. This ex- 
plained everything, and her mother said, 
with her face and voice full of surprise: 

“Why, Syl! you loved your biddy more 
than you did your mother. I never had the 
least idea how much you thought of her, or 
I wouldn’t have ‘sold her for the world, my 
dear.” 

Syl was allowed to keep her pet, and not 
even Will was allowed to tease her about 
running away. Deacon Smith was sustained 
in his loss by the present of a tiny chicken 
which promised to be just like ber in man- 
ners and conversational powers, as well as 
in color and shape. Syl is as great friend. 
as ever with her, but she wouldn't be induced 
to ran away from home again for half a 
dozen Yellowfeet. 
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A True Story, with a Fairy in it. 


A TRUE STORY, WITH A FAIRY IN IT. 


BY CLIO STANLEY. 


«© GRANNY, if I had but one little piece 
of all this treasure, what a glad girl I should 

er Rose Dibble stood at the corner of 
two streets, holding fast to her grandmoth- 
er’s hand, while she gazed with wide-open 
eager eyes into a window rich with gold and 
silver ware, which seemed to her an inex- 
haustible mine of wealth. 

It was a dreary night in December, and 
the chilly wind, carrying the snowflakes 
hither and thither, blew her hair in golden 
tangles all about her little white face. 

“You will never have that, Rosie,” said 
the pitiful, quavering voice of her old grand- 
mother, “Let us go home now.” 

“0, but the splendor, granny! Don’t you 
know to-morrow is my birthday? and it 
seems as if these were fairy palaces, just 
lighted up for my sake! Do let us linger a 
little yet ?” 

“Fairy palaces are not for you or me, 

child; and this bitter cold is going through 
me.” 

When her grandmother said that, Rosie 
hastened her steps, holding her breath as she 
passed by the beautiful windows; for the 
breath that came over her pale little lips was 
the breath of desire, so hard for a child to 
control, 

She did not seem to feel the cold that 
night, perhaps because the wind of adversity 
had been blowing cold upon her young life 
ever since she could remember. And just 
then, too, her heart was so warm with the 
fire of sweet fancies! 

But the heart in Rosie’s body was a ten- 
der one, and at the shiver which ran through 
her grandmother’s frame, she tightened her 
hold on the withered hand, hurrying more 
swiftly along the snowy footpath. 

They were soon out of the city, the snow 
like a cloud about them, the bright lights 
fading like a dream in the distance, and their 
home, poor and cheerless though it was, a 
friendly sight. ; 

They reached the door and went in. It 
was but a poor shelter against the bitter 
storm, the two little rooms in the midst of 
the wide desolate common; but Rosie barred 


the door, lighted a fire of sticks, and puta 
new candle in the iron candlestick; then 
she crept close to her grandmother’s feet 
before the fire. 

Her grandmother was the only friend 
Rosie had in the world, and Rosie was the 
one treasure her grandmother had left, so 
that the love they gave each other was un- 
divided. 

“Aren’t you going to get to bed, Rusie,” 
her grandmother asked, at length, “while 
the room is warm? Maybe you'll have happy 
dreams before the dawn.” 

“No,” said Rosie, shaking her head till the 
curls tumbled about her face again; “you 
must tell me a story first. Let it be of the 
summer-time you used to know when you . 
were little like me.” 

“Little like you! Ah, Rosie, child, that 
was such a long long time ago that it makes 
me dizzy to look back to it! But I dream 
sometimes of a brighter summer-time, when 
I shall leave this wornout house, drop off 
these wrinkles and gray hairs, and be at 
home in pleasant gardens with the river of 
life fowing through !” 

Rosie looked up in amazement as the dear 
voice dropped jnto silence; but there was a 
smile on the wrinkled face, and a glow, like 
that of the morning, over the gray pallor of 
the sunken cheeks. 

“Ah,” thought Rosie, to herself, “if I might 
only get there too, ‘where it is always 
summer!” And she shivered, for the sticks 
had burned out, and the coals were turning 
to ashes. 

_But there was a tiny glow on one corner 
of the hearthstone, and, almost as if her 
thought had answered itself, a low voice like 
music rose from the midst of the ashes. 

Rosie looked again, rubbing her eyes to be 


sure she was awake, and there before her, in 


plain sight, was the prettiest little creature 
your brightest fancy can paint. She had 
blue eyes, and a golden halo about her head; 
so that Rosie could not tell where the gold 
of her hair faded into the gold of the atmos- 
phere which surrounded her. 

“How came you here ?” asked Rosie, softly. 

“ All her lifetime I have lived in your good 
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grandmother’s heart,” said the dear little 
fairy, in her musical voice. “ Now the spark 
of her life is gone out, and I am waiting to 


know if you will let. me stay witli you.” || | 


“But who are you?” cried Rosie, in amaze- 
ment. 

“You wished, but a minute ago,” ountiene’ 
the fairy, “that you could go where your 
grandmother is gone. I am the Fairy of 


Kind Words and Generous Deeds, and if you, 


take me into your heart, I can show you the 
way, and help you to get there,” 

“TI will,” cried Rosie, with a sudden sweet 
resolution. 

And then, somehow, before she ‘knew it, 
in some mysterious way the door of her heart 
swung open, and the beautiful fairy slipped 
in 


Rosie felt her heart grow warm and satis- 
fied, and hiding ber sleepy eyes on her grand- 
' mother’s cold knees, she fell asleep, while the 


candle, too, burned down to a little spark and 
went out. 


morning, 


arich lady was riding by 


n 
‘in hér sleigh, alf covered with soft fur robes, 


and discovered little Rose through the half- 
open door which the wind had torn from its 
fastetiings. 

Moved with pity, she took her to her own 
luxurious home, ‘which was bright with 
everything but children’s faces, adopting her 
for her own little daughter. There the fairy 
staid with little Rose Dibble, until she, too, 
grew old. She heeded all the wise fairy’s 
monitions, dealing out bountifully the com- 
forts which had so strangely come to her, to 
the poor and unfortunate for miles around; 
so that every voice lifted as she went by 
called her blessed; and every step she took 
was astep towards that beautiful summer- 
land, where her dear old grandmother had 
gone. 


THE BACHELOR IN LOVE. 


A bachelor in love loses a dimple or two, 
grows melancholy, reads poetry, and looks at 
the moon; is nervous about his necktie and 
his gloves; consultsshis aunt as to what kind 
of hat girls most admire; changes the style 
of his frequently, but is never satisfied. His 
countenance is as changeable as his necktie; 
now she has smiled, and he is* radiant; now 
she has frowned, and he wears a furrowed 
brow, and looks in at the apothecary’s win- 
dows, and thinks of laudanim. He resolves 
to settle down, and limits himself as to cigars. 
If his laundress sends him home a shirt-front 
not quite perfect, it grieves him to the heart's 
core. He passes the most golden-haired 
damsel without a glance. He goes no more 
to see burlesques. His bouquets are anony- 
mously sent to the object of his adoration. 
He is hourly afraid of revealing his condition 
of heart, but makes it manifest unconsciously 
to all beholders. Fiendish passions dwell 
within his breast. He hears that she has 
been at the opera with young Fiasco, and 
wants to kill him. He says fiercely insociety 
that he approves of duelling, and that should 


he call a man out he would aim at his heart. 
When Vilkins asks him “if Dinah is not 
lovely? he says, “ Good heavens, no!” Only 
one is beautifu) to him. He would like very 
much to work hard and make a fortune, but 
he cannot do it. He horrifies his employer 
by entering as an item in the ledger “ 1000 
Angels.” He is suddenly seen to clasp his 
brow at dinner time, to the horror of the 
waiter, who, believing him to be choking, 
beats him on the back and offers him water. 
He goes surreptitiously to so-called clair- 
voyants, who describe “a light-complected 
young lady, sir, and her face turned your 
way, and her heart in her hand, if you can 
only get over the cross betwixt you.” He 
thinks the cross is young Fiasco, and grows 
dangerous. Suddenly you see the bachelor 
in love amazingly altered. He smiles, looks 
happy, eats comfortably, and nods to his old ° 
enemy, Fiasco. Then you may be sure that 
he has, somewhere in his bosom, a certain 
photograph, and that the original of the pic- 
ture has blushingly advised him to “see 
pa.” 
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Jounny CAKE.—One pint of boiled rice or 
hominy, one egg, one tablespoonful of butter, 
salt to taste, flour. enough to make a soft 
dough; roll half an inch thick; bake quick, 
without blistering; serve hot. Tear the cakes 
open, and butter. Cut the cakes four inches 
jong and three wide, 


PLaw Corn. BREAD.—Plain corn bread 
should be made with cold water; the dough 
stiff, and well worked with the hand; made 
into pones; baked ina hot oven, and not 
allowed to remain in the oven until the 
crust becomes too hard to be eaten. 


» VicrorrA WAFERS.—One pint of sweet 
wilk, one teaspoonful of salt, one teaspoonful 
of butter, flour enough to make a very thin 
batter. The wafer-irons should be very 
shallow. 


Conn MEAL WAFERS.—Three tablespoon- 
fuls of sifted corn meal, one tablespoonful of 
flour, one of melted lard, salt to taste; sweet 
milk to make a thin batter. Fry a light 
brown color in shallow irons. These must 
be eaten as soon as fried; they become 
tough very soon. The irons should always 
be hot and well greased. before the batter is 
put in, 


Mock-ApPLE Pir.— One large grated 
lemon, three large soda crackers, two even 
tablespoonfuls of butter, two teacups of 


sugar, one egg, a wineglass of water poured. 


over the crackers. These will make- two 
pies, baked with two crusts. 


IMITATION Mince Pig.—An excellent 
imitation of mince pie may be made by 
placing between the layers of potatoes a 
layer of raisins, currants, and chopped 
apples, seasoning precisely as for mince pie. 


CURRANT CAKE.—One pound each of but- 
ter, flour and sugar; six eggs, one tablespoon- 
ful of powdered cinnamon, one nutmeg, a 
piece of sal volatile the size of a nutmeg, 
dissolved in warm water; one pint of sweet 
milk, two pounds of dried currants. Bake 
in a modefate oven. 


SveaR Biscuir.—Half a pound of flour, 
one-quarter of a pound of butter, one-quarter 
of a pound of powdered loaf sugar, Cream 
the butter; add. the egg and sugar; then the 
flour and a tablespoonful of cream. Koil out 
the dough thin; cut with a wineglass. 


‘A Fruit Cake.—One pound of 
sugar, one pound of flour, one pound of rai- 
sins, three quarters of a pound of butter, 
four eggs, a teacup of buttermilk, a teaspoon- 
ful of soda, wine and spices to taste. 


Firour Puppine.—Into a pint of 
boiling milk stir a paste made of five table- 
spoonfuls of rice flour; wet up with cold 
milk; add to the milk, while warm,a heaped 
tablespoonful of butter; add a pint of cold 
milk. Beat six eggs with four heaped table- 
spoonfuls of crushed sugar; add them to the 
batter; mix well; season with . nutmeg. 
Butter a deep earthen dish; pour the batter 
in, and bake until the pudding is firm, which 
will probably take half an hour. Eat with 
rich cream or mock-cream sauce. 


GRATED Porato Pupprne.—One pint of 
sugar, half a pint of molasses, one large 
spoonful of butter, and a pint of sweet pota- 
toes grated. Mix well, and add sweet milk 
enough to make quite thin; season with 
orange peal, beaten fine, and ginger. After 
it is mixed, add to it three well beaten eggs. 
Bake in a very slow oven to allow it to candy 
over the top. 


To prevent worms, bugs and insects from 
boring into fruit trees:—Bore a small hole to 
the heart of the tree, put in one half ounce of 
quicksilver, and plug up the hole; this will 
certainly prevent them. 

To stop borers from boring into oaks:— 
Drive a dozen iron nails into the tree, and 
they will cease in‘an hour's time. 

To cause an apple-tree to bear apples with- 
out either seeds or core:—Bend the top of a 
young tree over to the ground, and cover it 
with soil; in two years cut it in twain, and 
the top part will bear apples without seeds or 
eore. This receipt has been tested and found 
to be reliable. 


FACTS AND FANCIES. 


The most recent social insanity is the neck- 
tie sociable. Each lady wears a calico apron, 
and from the same piece and pattern a neck- 
tie is made, which is deposited in an envelop 
and given to the doorkeeper. Each gentle- 
man, on paying for his admission, is given one 
of these envelops. -He forthwith seeks out 
the apron to match his necktie, and the lady 
wearing it is his partner for the evening. Re- 
cently Mr. E. Darwin Phipps attended one of 
these necktie sociables. He was dressed gor- 


geously, and expected to do some killing 


work. Of course he was presented with a 
necktie at the door. The necktie was of a 
cerulean blue, with white spots. He donned 
it at once and entered the room where sat 
the bevy of beauty. As he entered he per- 
ceived a slight smile illuminate the faces of 
those present. He thought his presence had 
created a sensation. His first thought was 
of the fair one who wore the blue apron. He 
hunted for and found her. She was easily 
discovered. She was at least forty, and 
weighed in the neighborhood of four hun- 
dred. Mr. Phipps made his bow, and they 
shook hands. Her hands were ungloved, 
and he found that his gloves were saturated 
with ofl, which oozed in trickling streams 
from every pore of his fat partner. 

Just then the music sounded for a waltz, 
and the lady stood up. Phipps vainly at- 
tempted to envelop her waist with bis arm, 
and she leaned her light weight on his manly 
bosom, and they commenced to twirl. Few 
others joined in this waltz. Phipps and his 
partner were creating a sensation. The 
waltzing wasn’t graceful. It was more likea 
porter’s struggle with an immense hogshead 
than aught else. Phipps was growing ex- 
hausted. He begged to be permitted to lead 
her toachair. But she clung to him, and 
still round they went. He was about to cry 
for assistance, when his feet slipped, and 
down he went, and down dropped the lady 
on him. There was a great roar of laughter, 
and the men rushed to lift the lady. Ten of 
them succeeded in carrying her to a sofa. 


Poor Phipps was found to be insensible. A 
couple of his mbs had been broken, his shoul- 


der was dislocated, and his clothes were 
ruined. He was taken to his home, where 


he remained in bed for three weeks, He says 
that he felt for weeks as though he had been 
a bar of iron that had been severely trip. 
hammered. All that is necessary to do in 
his presence is to mention a necktie party, 
and there will be one angry man in the 
crowd. Phipps doesn’t go much into society 
at present, and he has become the most con- 
servative man we ever knew. 

A drawing-master, worrying his pupil with 
contemptuous remarks upon his lack of abil- 
ity, ended by asking: 

“ Now, sir, if you were going to draw me, 
what part of me would you commence first?” 

The boy, with a meaning look into his mas- 
ter’s face, answered very quietly, “Your 
neck, sir.” 

Sheridan was fond of practical jokes, one 
of which he played off upon the Duke of 
Devonshire. Sheridan was in the habit of 
frequenting Dolly’s ehop-house, where he 
generally called for deviled shin-bone of beef. 
One day, coming in rather later than usual, 
he was told that the only shin-bone in the 
larder was being cooked for his grace the 
Duke of Devonshire, Sheridan, who knew 
the duke’s person, though not acquainted 
with him, took a seat within ear-shot of him, 
and began a conversation with a friend in a 
loud tone of voice. “I always imagined,” said 
he, that Dolly’s chop-house was one of the 
neatest establishments in London, but I made 
a discovery this morning which has convinced 
me that I was mistaken.” ‘The duke listened 
to him very attentively. “As I was passing 
the kitchen window,” continued Sheridan, 
“T observed a turnspit boy greedily gnawing 
a shin-bone of beef. Presently one of the 
cooks ran up to him, and giving him a blow 
on the neck, compelled him to drop his prize. 
“You dirty little rascal, said the cook, 
‘couldn’t you find nothing else to eat? Here 
P’ve got to cook this bone for the Duke of 
Devonshire.” Soon after the conclusion of 
this tale, a waiter entered the room, and ad- 
vanced to his grace, with a covered dish. 
“Your bone, sir!” “Take it away,” roared 


the duke, with a face of great disgust, “I 
can’t touch a morsel of it!” “Stay, waiter,” 
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said Sheridan, humbly; “ bring it to me. If 
his grace can’t eat it, can. Fetch me a bot- 
tle of claret—I don’t wish a better luncheon.” 


A woman from Philadelphia stopped at a 
hotel at Mauch Chunk, Pa. and the next 
morning a dead baby was found in the bureau 
drawer of the room she occupied. Some of 
those Philadelphia folks are never contented 
unless they are coming a joke on some one. 


The following timely hints in regard to 
catching trout are at the service of our 
readers: 

“When you see ‘excellent trouting in a 
romantic mountain district ’ advertised in the 
papers, go somewhere else. 

“On arriving where you have reason to 
think trout exist, inquire of some rural ang- 
ler which are the best brooks, and fish ex- 
clusively in those he runs down. 

“ Keep as far as possible from the brook. 
If the trout see you they will not connect 
with the rod, in which case you will find it 
difficult to connect them with the line. 

“One of the best places for obtaining the 
speckled prey is under a waterfall—but you 
needn’t mention this fact to the ladies. 

“When you land a two pound trout (which 
you never will), double the weight, else 
what’s the use of having a Multiplier. 

“ The experienced angler goes forth expect- 
ing nothing and is rarely disappointed. 

“Avoid water-courses infested with saw- 
mills. These dammed streams seldom con- 
tain many trout.” 


A very amusing incident occurred a day 
or two ago at the post-office, which is too 
good tobe lost. A gentleman on a rainy 
evening called the man of all work—a raw 
Teuton, by the way—and requested him to 
take some letters to the post-office, telling 
him to take the umbrella so as not to get wet. 

“Yah!” was the response of the German, 
and off he went, taking the umbrella with 
him. The gentleman thought no more of 
the umbrella until the next day, when, re- 
membering he had loaned it to the German, 
he sought the latter and interrogated him: 

“Joe, did you take my umbrella to the 
post-office ?” 


“Der bost-office? Yah,” 


“Well, where is it?” 

“Yah.” 

“Did you leave it at the post-office ?”* 
“Yah! Yah!” 
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Procuring the service of an interpreter, our 
friend ascertained that Joe, after depositing 
the letters in the office, supposing that the 
umbrella was to accompany them—probably 
to keep them dry—attempted to put the 
umbrella into the letter-box, but it wouldn’t 
go down. He then todk it to the place for 
depositing newspapers, and by putting his 
shoulder to the handle of the umbrella he 
succeeded in shoving it down into the spout 
its entire length, and there left it, supposing 
it would go where the letters were directed, 

On going to the post-office the statement 
of Joe was confirmed by those who had 
quite a task to remove the umbrella from the 
narrow place into which the innocent Teu- 
ton had shoved it. 


Ata hotel, a short time since, a girl in- 
quired of a gentleman at the table if his cup 
was out. “No,” said he, “but my coffee is,” 
The poor girl was considerably confused, but 
determined to pay him in hisown coin. While 
at dinner the stage drove up, and several 
coming in, the gentleman asked, “ Does the 
staze dine here?” “ No sir,” replied the girl, 
in a sarcastic tone, “ but the passengers do!” 

Recently in one of the North Carolina 
courts, the grand jury, as is now usually the 
case, was composed partly of negroes. After 
being “charged” in the usual way by his 
honor, the jury retired to their room, when 
one of the white jurors ventured to ask a 
colored associate if he understood the charge 
of the judge. “Golly,” exclaimed the aston- 
ished amendment, “ he don’t charge us nuf- 
fin for dat, does he? Why, I thought we 
was gwine to git pay.” 

Little six-year-old Georgie, having been 
instructed by his Aunt Katie to pray for his 
papa, and being one evening interrupted in 
his devotions, and told by her that he must 
now pray for his mamma, replied, “Aunt 
Katie, just hold your horses now. Who’s 
running this prayer, you or me?” 


A French priest, who had usually a small 
congregation, was one day preaching at the 
church in his village, when the doors being 
open a gander and several geese came stalk- 


ing up the middle aisle, The preacher, avail- 


ing himself of the circumstanée, observed that 
he could no longer find fault with the people 
for non-attendance, for if they did not come 
themselves they sent their representatives. 


\ 
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Jones sitting for 4 photograph in fiy-time. 


Guide to Health 
_  25-cent 


Fonp Hussaxp—“ What is the matter, darling?” 
Wire oF nts Bosom—* Well, just as I’ve learned 
how to do my hair, the fashion has changed.” 
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